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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT  is  becoming  in  an  Author  to  give  Tome  reafon 
to  the  Public  why  a book  with  fo  many  faults  is 
fo  little  improved. 

Thefe  Difcourfes  on  Wounds  are  too  imperfect 
to  be  much  altered,  too  good  to  be  entirely  thrown 
away. — The  Plan  was  limited  at  the  firft,  and  the 
Work  mud  remain  in  its  original  form,  for,  with- 
out changing  its  character  it  can  hardly  be  im- 
proved. 

Nothing  more  was  defigned  than  a flcetch,  of 
a great  and  intereding  fubjed ; but  that  lketch  has 
been  favourably  received ; it  has  been  found  ufe- 
ful ; an  Edition  of  Sixteen  Hundred  Copies  has 
been  rapidly  fold  ; and  the  approbation  of  the 
Public  forbids  the  Author  faying  much  concern- 
ing thofe  imperfections  which  an  Author  mud  feel 
more  fenfibly  than  others,  which,  if  he  have  a due 

refped  for  himfelf,  he  will  be  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

It  is  fome  time  fince  thefe  Difcourfes  were  com- 
pofed  : The  Author  was,  even  at  the  fird,  confci- 
ous  of  many  imperfections,  and  is  fendble  that  he 
now  legards  them  with  fuch  impartial  and  chaden- 
ed  approbation  as  a friend  might  indulge  : The 
natural  progrefs  of  the  mind,  when  continually 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


employed  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  inclines 
every  man  of  fenfe  and  diligence  to  think,  per- 
haps, too  humbly  of  pad  labours.  The  Author  of 
this  Elementary  Book  has  been  at  pains  to  correft 
fome  of  the  many  errors  of  the  Fil'd  Edition,  and 
Ihould  be  happy  to  make  this  more  worthy  of 
the  approbation  of  the  Public,  or  of  thofe  Gentle- 
men to  whom  it  is  infcribed. 

But  while  he  is  employed  in  another  work,  in 
which  the  general  principles  of  Surgery  are  more 
fully  difplayed,  he  diall  feel  himfelf  greatly  fup- 
ported  if  the  Public  condefcend  to  receive,  with 
any  degree  of  favour,  this  Second  Edition  of  the 
Book  on  Wounds. 


Edinburgh  x8oo. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE 

FIRST  EDITION. 


The  Author  of  thefe  Difcourfes  will  not  al- 
low himfelf  the  benefit  of  that  apology,  to  which 
he  is  but  too  well  entitled  ; for  the  apology  of 
want  of  time  furely  is  not  refpedtful  towards  the 
Public : it  intimates,  that  with  time  the  Author 
could  have  written  a more  orderly  and  a better 
Book  ; an  intimation  which  is  always  immoded, 
and  often  untrue.  The  Author  knows  but  too 
well  how  often,  in  this  book,  the  marks  of  hur- 
ry will  {trike  his  Reader.  He  mentions  his 
confcioufnefs  of  this  with  regret ! He  feels 
the  neceflity  of  requeuing  that  indulgence 
which  every  author  needs  and  claims. 

The  very  plan  and  title  of  this  Book  is  new ; 
and  the  Author  has  deviated  from  accu domed 
forms  in  this  indance,  from  no  other  motive 
than  the  hope  of  making  thefe  Ledons  both 
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pleafant  and  ufeful.  This  method  of  teaching 
by  Difcourfes  is  as  yet  untried  : it  may  have  its 
advantages,  it  muft  have  its  faults  ; and  this 
increafes  that  kind- of  anxiety  which  is  infepa- 
rable  from  the  act  of  appearing  before  the 
Public,  and  which  even  the  fenfe  of  duty  can 
hardly  relieve. 


The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  bring  into 
one  eafy  and  comprehenfive  view,  thofe  lefler 
operations  of  Surgery,  which  are  not  found  un- 
der that  much  abufed  title  of  a Complete  Syftem. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  intereft  his  Reader,  in 
the  manner  of  managing  wounded  Arteries,  and 
in  many  of  the  lelfer  points  of  practice.  He 
has  attempted  to  refute  fome  favourite  doctrines, 
not  wantonly,  but  boldly ; “ not  becaufe  they 
belong  to  this  Doctor  or  that  Profeffor,”  but 
becaufe  they  feemed  to  him  totally  inconhftent 
with  true  philofopy,  and,  incompatible  with 
found  Surgery,  in  as  far  as  it  is  as  yet  founded 
upon  a knowledge  of  the  powers  and  principles 
of  the  human  body.  He  has  ufed  all  that  free- 
dom with  great  names  which  the  caufe  of  truth 
and  fcience  requires  : he  has  publifhed  boldly 
many  criticifms  which  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  mention  in  his  Le&ures,  or  in  private  ; 
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for  there  criticifm  is  no  longer  criticifm,  but 
the  foul  report  and  private  malice  of  it  works 
like  a fecret  poifon,  againft  which  there  is  no 
preventative  nor  cure.  He  has  criticifed  the 
opinions  of  thofe  chiefly,  who,  being  at  the  head 
of  the  profeflion>  are  of  courle  the  belt  able, 
and,  to  all  appearance  alfo,  the  molt  willing  to 
defend  themfelves. 

But  the  Author  has  never  allowed  any  purfuie 
of  this  kind  to  break  in  upon  the  order  or  pur- 
pofe  of  his  Difcourfe,  which  he  has  endeavour- 
ed to  keep  clear  of  all  encumbrances,  and  in 
a plain  and  eafy  form : Ke  has  endeavoured  to 
order  it  fo,  that  his  Reader  may  have  firffc  a free 
and  general  notion  of  each  fubject  in  the  body 
of  the  Difcourfe,  and  he  has  put  down  more 
exprefs  and  accurate  rules  at  the  conclufion  of 
each : He  has  introduced  the  lighter  pieces  of 
hiftory,  to  give  eafe  and  life  to  the  fubject ; and 
to  give  it  weight  and  firmnefs,  he  has  added  rules 
of  practice.  He  has  endeavoured  to  give  com- 
prehenfive  and  general  notions,  of  Wounds 
— of  Wounded  Arteries — of  Bruifed  or  Gun- 
fliot  Wounds — and  of  Wounds  of  the  Breaft, 
Belly,  Head,  Throat,  and  Limbs,  and  efpecially 
of  the  condition  of  Limbs  wounded  with  dan- 
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gcrous  complications,  as  of  lacerated  Arteries 
and  bruifed  Bones. 

HEtrufts,  that  his  manner  of  explaining  thefe 
fubjedfs  will  be  plain  and  eafy  to  the  young  Sur- 
geon, to  whom  alone  he  prefumes  to  addrefs 
himfelf;  and  having  thus  honeftly  told  his  mo- 
tives and  his  higheft  expectations,  he  hopes  to 
find  every  indulgence  ; and  may  be  permitted  to 
fay,  with  Lord  Halifax,  That  he  who  is  refolved 
to  play  the  critic  with  this  Book  on  ftri&er  terms, 
“ mud  have  a degree  of  generous  irregularity  in 
his  reafoning,  elfe  he  will  not  be  a good  thing  of 
his  kind.” 


DISCOURSE  I. 


ON  PROCURING  ADHESION. 


When  a modern  furgeon  allows  himfelf  to  talk 
about  the  “ mundifying,  incarning,  and  cicatrizing  of 
wounds,  or  diredls  how  to  fill  the  wound  up  with  good 
and  found  flelh,  and  keep  it  to  a fair  and  even  level  with 
the  adjacent  fkin,”  he  but  proclaims  his  own  ignor- 
ance of  the  properties  of  the  living  body.  Perhaps 
he  talks  this  language  idly,  and  in  mere  compliance 
with  the  ufual  forms  of  fpeaking  ; but  if  he  has  feri- 
oully  any  fuch  idea  of  the  bufinefs  and  duties  of  a fur- 
geon, there  is  much  reafon  to  fear,  that  his  methods, 
far  from  incarning  or  cicatrizing  wounds,  will  rather 
interfere  with  the  regular  procefs  of  nature. 

It  is  an  old,  but  it  is  a becoming  and  modeft  thought, 
that  in  our  profeflion,  we  are  but  as  the  minifters  of 
nature:  and  indeed  the  furgeon,  Hill  more  than  the 
phyfician,  atchieves  nothing  by  his  own  immediate 
power,  but  does  all  his  fervices  by  bbferving  and  ma- 
naging  the  properties  ot  the  living  body  ; where  the 
living  principle  is  fo  flrong  and  active  in  every  part, 
that  by  that  energy  alone,  it  regenerates  any  loft  lub- 
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fiance,  or  re-unites  in  a more  immediate  way,  the  more 
fimple  wounds. 

When  we  can  prevail  upon  ourfelves  to  renounce 
this  parade  of  idle  words,  and  to  refign  alfo  our  fu- 
preme  office  of  afiifting  nature  in  “ mundifying,  in- 
carning,  and  cicatrizing  wounds,  of  filling  the  wound 
with  found  flefli,  and  of  keeping  it  to  the  right  level, 
fo  as  to  make  an  even  and  feemly  fear,”  we  (hall  find 
our  duties  happily  reduced  within  the  narroweft 
bounds,  viz.  of  faving  the  patient  from  immediate 
bleeding,  and  of  laying  the  wounded  parts  fo  cleanly, 
fo  neatly,  and  fo  evenly  in  contaift  with  each  other, 
that  they  may  adhere.  The  reft  we  leave  to  nature. 

I fear,  that  from  my  announcing  a rule  of  conduct 
fo  fimple  as  this  is,  you  will  fuppofe,  that  I mean  to 
lpcak  only  of  the  flighter,  and  more  trivial  wounds ; 
while  I do  really  mean  to  include  under  this  general 
view,  the  greateft  and  the  fmallcft  wounds ; and  to  e- 
ftablifh  but  one  rule  for  all,  from  the  amputation  of  a 
limb,  or  the  extirpation  of  a tumor,  to  the  mod  tri- 
vial cut  of  the  cheek  or  hand. 

What  is  amputation  but  a wound  ? The  greateft 
wound, — clean  and  fair, — made  carefully  by  the  hand 
of  the  furgeon, — difpofed  to  heal  in  the  eufieft  way  ? 
And  in  this  great  wound,  (which,  a fortiori,  includes 
the  doeftrine  of  every  lefier  wound),  what  is  there  to 
attend  to,  but  the  procuring  of  adhefion,  or  the  flop- 
ping of  the  flow  of  blood  ? What  were  the  defects  of 
the  old  operations,  but  that  the  furgeon  knew  not 
who  to  procure  this  adhefion  ? that  he  had  no  means 
by  which  he  could  flop  the  bleeding  ? The  haeinor- 
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ihagy  was  fatal  to  moll  of  thofe  who  needed  to  fuffer 
this  operation ; and  the  few  who  furvived,  lingered 
through  all  the  miferies  of  a nine  months  cure,  tedious 
and  imperfect,  with  conical,  ulcerated,  and  tender 
dumps. — What  indeed  is  the  chief  perfection  of  mo- 
dern furgery,  or  the  excellency  of  our  operations  ? but 
that  in  bleedings  from  great  veflels  we  trull  nothing 
to  compreflion,  cauteries,  or  aftringertts,  but  tie  our 
arteries  firmly;  and  that  we  talk  no  longer  about 
mundifying,  incarning,  or  cicatrizing  of  wounds ; that 
we  never  drefs  the  cut  furfaces  as  diftinCt  wounds,  but 
put  the  fides  or  lips  in  clofe  contact,  and  keep  them  fo. 
We  boalt  nothing  of  our  own  powers,  but  trull  all  to 
nature,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is,  to  make  thofe  furfaces  ad- 
here which  will  adhere,  or  to  re-unite  by  the  flower 
procefs  of  fuppuration  and  granulation,  the  parts 
among  which  there  has  been  a lofs  of  fubftance. 

Of  thefe  two  great  points,  this  of  the  fpontaneous 
adhefion  of  parts,  is  what  I fliall  firfl:  explain.  This 
do&rine  of  the  adhefion  of  cut  furfaces,  and  the  in- 
ofculation  of  arteries,  was  but  lately  underftood  ; and 
Very  flowly  and  unwillingly  received.  Indeed  the  tales 
which  were  at  firfl  told  of  it,  were  fuch  as  might  have 
difcredited  the  whole ; for  it  happened  with  this  mod 
important  difcovery  of  adhefion,  as  with  the  no  lefs 
certain  and  curious  phenomenon  of  the  regeneration 
of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  or  as  with  the  interelling 
experiment  of  the  fafe  and  eafy  transfufion  of  the 
blood,  that  the  extravagance  of  its  inventors  ruined 
the  invention,  and  took  away  all  hopes  of  profiting  by 
it.  Burhius  and  Kirkringius  pretended  to  be  poflefled 
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of  particular  medicines  by  which  they  could  reftore 
the  eye,  after  it  had  been  burfl  or  cut  open  : and  Tay- 
lor, Woolhoufe,  and  others,  pretended  to  cure  the 
blindnefs  of  old  age,  by  extracting  the  muddy  humours 
of  the  eye,  and  replacing  them  with  frelh  tranfparent 
humours,  by  which  the  fight  became  as  clear  and  fine, 
as  in  the  youngeft  perfon  *. 

■*  Kirkringius  tells  his  (lory  in  the  following  lamentable  terms:  That 
the  King  of  Denmark  who  was  as  fkilfnl  in  faiences,  as  clear  in  govern- 
ing his  realms,  one  day  when  he  was  reading  a curious  book  upon 
glafs-making,  written  by  Andreas  Frifius,  afked  his  Phyfician,  Burhi- 
us,  who  was  (landing  by,  whether  this  (lory  that  the  author  told  in  his 
preface  could  be  true,  about  cutting  the  eye  open,  and  letting  but  the 
humours,  and  relloring  it  again  ? “ O !”  fays  Burhius,  “ T hat  Theo- 
“ dorus  Kirkringius,  mentioned  there  fo  honourably,  is  one  of  the 
“ poorelt  of  my  fcholars  in  this  art.”  Kirkringius  in  revenge  tells  the 
whole  (lory  ; how  he  had  heard  of  Burhius  being  poffefled  of  this  art ; 
how  he  had  wifhed  to  afk  the  fecret ; and  how  he  was  afhamed  to  pro- 
pofe  buying  it  with  money  from  a gentleman  like  Burhius  ; how  he 
(ludied  and  laboured  to  find  it  out ; and  how  he  fucceeded  without 
any  obligation  to  this  fame  Burhius.  “ Hoc  fcio,  et  hie  profiteer 
« me  nullo  horum  modorum  oculos  reftituere  ; rellituere  tamen  alia 
“ prorfus  ratione,  aliifcjue  a me  folo  inventis  viis  addo  ; nec  facere  me 
“ diftindlionem  inter  albos  et  nigros,  fed  quolibet  oblato  animali,”  See. 
“ It  matters  nothing  to  me  whether  the  eyes  be  black,  brown,  or  gre) , 
« bring  me  what  animal  you  pleafe,  I (hall  cut  the  eyes  open,  fqueeze 
“ out  all  the  humors,  give  him  back  to  you  as  blind  as  a mole,  and  yet 
“ reftore  his  eyefight  in  a very  little  while  : 1 have  done  it  often  for 
“ fun,  and  have  done  it  three  times  on  the  fame  dog.”  Now,  this 
was  what  Burhius  could  not  do  according  to  Kirkringius  ; for  Kirk- 
ringius tells  how  he  was  admitted  to  one  of  Burhius’s  exhibitions 
which  failed,  and  the  dog  goes  to  this  day  in  the  ftreets  of  Amfter- 
dam  blind  of  that  eye.  “ Qui  canis  adbuc  hie  Amftelodami  vivit  qui- 
“ dem,  fed  non  viditillo  qui  difeiffus  fuit  oculo.” 
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Many  pretended  to  reftore  to  the  aged,  health  and 
ftrength,  by  withdrawing  from  their  fyftem  the  effete 
blood,  and  filling  them  up  with  healthy  and  youthful 
blood.  In  like  manner,  did  Talicotius  write  his  long 
and  not  inelegant  book,  about  the  refloration  of  parts 
of  the  body  which  had  been  loft.  And  Garengeot  had 
the  boldnefs  to  tell  a ftory,  about  “ a young  fellow,  a 
foldier,  who,  reeling  out  of  a tavern  drunk  with  fome 
of  his  companions,  got  into  a quarrel,  in  which  one 
of  them  bit  off  his  nofe,  threw  it  into  the  gutter,  and 
trod  it  under  foot : He  gathered  his  nofe  up,  flung  it 
into  Mr.  Gallin’s,  an  Apothecary’s  fhp,  ran  after  the 
fellow  who  had  done  it,  and  when  he  returned,  Mr. 
Gallin  waftied  the  nofe  at  the  well,  ftuck  it  with  plaf- 
ters  in  its  place,  in  two  days  after,  it  was  firmly  united, 
and  Mr.  Garengeot,  four  days  after,  dreffed  the  nofe 
with  his  own  hands.” — Vid.  Vol.  III.  p.  55.  And  if. 
we  may  believe  one  writer  of  good  abilities,  the  beft 
modern  ftories  of  adhefion,  (as  of  a tooth  adhering  to 
a cock’s  comb),  are  little  better  than  Talicotian  tales, 
or  thkvby  Garengeot  of  the  foldier’s  nofe  *. 

But  even,  when  this  doctrine  of  adhefion  came  to 
be  fpoken  of  in  a fenfible  and  modeft  way,  and  became 
a queftion  of  the  higheft  importance  in  pradtice,  it  was 
very  difficultly  and  flowly  received. 

Thirty  years  ago,  furgeons  had  no  fettled  notions, 
that  cut  furfaces  might  be  made  to  adhere  : they  had 

* I had  neglected  to  repeat  this  experiment  myfelf.  I mentioned 
here  a doubt  fuggefted  by  a modern  writer.  But  my  friend  Aftley 
Cooper,  has  frnce  convinced  me  of  the  fad. 
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no  motive  for  faving  the  fkin  ; or  when  they  had 
faved  it,  they  did  not  know  how  to  apply  it  to  the 
other  cut  furfaces,  nor  how  much  it  might  contribute 
to  a fpeedy  cure  : if  they  extirpated  a tumor,  they  cut 
away  along  with  it  all  the  furrounding  fkin  : if  they 
performed  the  trepan,  they  performed  in  a moft  regu- 
lar manner  that  preliminary  operation  which  they  chofe 
to  call  fcalping;  or  in  plain  terms,  they  cut  away  fix 
or  eight  inches  of  that  fkin,  which  fhould  have  faved 
the  fradured  fkull  from  exfoliation,  and  fhould  have 
immediately  covered  and  defended  the  brain  : in  per- 
forming amputation,  they  cut  by  one  ftroke  down  to 
the  bone ; and  even  when  they  performed  the  flap 
amputation,  they  drefled  their  flump  and  flap  as  di- 
flind  fores.  An  exfoliation  of  the  bone,  in  thefe  older 
operations,  was  a thing  unavoidable ; fo  that  it  was 
part  of  their  art  and  fkill  to  procure  exfoliation.  And 
the  filling  up  and  final  healing  of  their  conical  flump 
was  fo  flow  a procefs ; fo  impeded  ; and  fo  many  ex- 
foliations of  the  bone,  with  other  lets  and  hinderances 
intervened,  that  it  is  no  wonder  their  imagination  was 
much  occupied  about  the  digefling,  incarning,  and  ci- 
catrizing of  wounds.  Whenever  a bone  was  laid  bare, 
they  believed  that  it  mull  exfoliate  before  it  could 
heal ; until  they  faw  this  exfoliation  perfed,  till  the 
bone  had  at  leall  thrown  off  an  outer  fcale,  they  would 
not  permit  it  to  heal ; they  would  not  lay  the  fkin 
down  upon  a wound  upon  the  fhin  bone,  if  there  was 
a lacerated  fcalp,  they  cut  the  torn  piece  off;  a large 
part  of  the  fcalp  could  not  be  regenerated  in  lefs  than 
feveral  weeks  or  months ; and  fo  they  made  good  their 
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opinion  by  their  practice  ; for  very  generally  in  that 
lpace  of  time,  the  whole,  or  a part  at  lead,  of  the  ex- 
pofed  bone,  was  thoroughly  ipoiled.  Ihefe  were  a 
few  of  the  many  midakes  committed  daily  by  the 
older  furgeons;  who  were  contented  with  their  theories 
about  incarning,  and  cicatrizing  of  wounds,  too  proud 
of  their  own  art,  and  too  little  inclined  to  follow  the 
llmple  ways  of  nature. 

It  was  in  the  time  ofdifcuffing  this  very  point  of  am- 
putation, and  efpecially  in  debating  the  fubjedl  of  flap 
operations,  that  this  difcovery  of  the  univerfal  doctrine 
of  adhefion  began.  The  French  furgeons  had  declared, 
not  only  that  their  flap  amputation  procured  an  eafy 
and  perfect  cure,  but  they  affirmed  that  often  in  three 
days,  the  fleffi  of  fuch  a dump  had  adhered.  To  this 
O’Halleran  replies,  with  a rudeneis  and  ignorance 
quite  unparalleled,  “ I would  afk,”  fays  he,  “ the 
mod  ignorant  tyro  in  our  profeffion,  whether  he  ever 
faw,  or  heard  even,  of  a wound,  though  no  more  than 
one  inch  long,  united  in  fo  diort  a time  ?”  “ Thefe 

tales  are  told,”  he  adds,  “ with  more  confidence  than 
veracity ; healing  by  inofculation,  by  the  drd  inten- 
tion, by  immediate  coalefcence  without  fuppuration, 
is  merely  chimerical  and  oppodte  to  the  rules  of  na- 
ture.” This  was  the  adertion  of  O’Halleran,  himfelf 
an  excellent  and  mod  judicious  furgeon  ; and  all  the 
bed  furgeons  of  the  prefent  day,  as  Mr.  White,  Broom- 
field, &-c.  have  followed  his  dotdrine  and  practice  ; 
deeding  their  circular  dumps  with  rolls  of  fine  linen, 
laid  within  the  circle  of  the  dump ; and  when  they 
amputate  by  the  dap  operation,  they  drefs  the  dap  and 
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the  face  of  the  (lump  as  feparate  fores,  till  the  twelfth 
day. 

When  O’Halleran  talked  this  bold  uncivil  language 
about  confidence  and  veracity,  he  little  thought  that 
he  iliould  live  to  fee  the  doctrine  of  adhefion  followed 
by  a univerfal  practice  of  laying  down  the  flap ; or  the 
mod  ordinary  furgeon  procuring  fometimes  a perfed 
adhefion  on  the  third  day.  But  furgery  has  improved 
gradually  within  thefe  twenty  years.  Obfervations  have 
been  carefully  made,  and  publifhed  early  in  pamphlets 
or  journals.  Doctrine  and  practice  have  gone  hand  in 
hand.  The  particularpraclice  of  procuring  adhefion  be- 
longs to  no  one  perfon;  but  was  pafling  continually  from 
hand  to  hand,  from  one  friend  to  another,  the  common 
doctrine  and  difcourfe  of  the  day.  It  was  gradually  ex- 
tending in  its  application,  and  growing  ftrong,like  eve- 
ry practical  dodrinc,  by  flow  degrees.  It  was  applied 
firft  to  amputation  ; then  to  trepan  ; then  to  the  extir- 
pation of  fcirrhous  mammae ; then  to  all  great  opera- 
tions; then  to  all  recent  wounds.  If  we  are  more  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  any  one  man,  it  is  to  Allanfon  ; 
who  continuing  through  all  his  practice  to  make  neat 
operations,  and  careful  notes,  has  given  us  the  refult, 
in  a form  and  language  which  make  his  writings,  not- 
withftanding  the  nature  of  his  fubjed,  as  pleafant  al- 
moftas  they  are  profitable  to  read.  And  yet,  (as  O’Hal- 
leran fays  on  another  occafion,  p.  222.)  <lWe  muft  not 
wonder  to  find  fome  people,  fcarcely  known  beyond 
their  own  fphere  of  action,  modeftly  whifpering  their 
claim  to  this  honour.”  A quotation,  which  in  its 
fenfe  and  true  meaning,  may  be  fairly  applied  to  the 
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pvefent  occafion,  word  for  word,  all  but  one  *.  I 
have  been  at  pains  to  reprefent  this  improvement  as 
gradual  and  blent ; as  having  obtained  by  general  and 

* Which  of  thefe  words  my  reader  (hall  (trike  out,  I (hall  leave  to 
his  own  honour  and  good  fenfe  to  determine,  after  he  (hall  have  read 
the  following  quotation ; obferving,  in  the  firft  place,  that  Mr. 
O’Halleran  publifhed  his  book  chiefly  with  the  defign  of  teaching 
furgeons  how  to  fave  (kin  ; that  Mr.  Allanfon  publifhed  his  book  to 
teach  furgeons  how  to  put  that  (kin  down  fo  as  to  make  it  adhere  ; 
and  that  a third  author,  the  only  modern  furgeon  who  has  claimed 
the  do&rine,  is  the  only  modern  furgeon  who  does  not  underftand  its 
real  value.  He  delivers  the  following  curious  hiltory  of  this  doftrine 
of  adhefion  : “ As  I confider  the  improvement  by  which  thefe  ends 
“ are  effected  as  one  of  the  mod  important  in  modern  pra&ice,  I hope 
« to  be  cxcufed  if  I (hortly  (late  the  (hare  I have  had  in  the  intro- 
“ Auction  of  it,  before  proceeding  to  deferibe  the  operation  itfelf. 

“ In  the  courfe  of  my  education  while  attending  the  hoipital  here, 

**  as  well  as  the  hofpitals  of  London  and  Pans,  the  inconveniencies 
<<  arifmg  from  the  want  of  attention  to  the  faving  of  (kin,  in  different 
“ chirurgical  operations  (truck  me  ftrongly,  fo  that  I was  refolved  to 
<<  take  eveiy  proper  opportunity,  in  my  own  practice,  of  treating  this 
“ point  with  particular  attention. 

“ Prom  the  year  1772,  when  I fettled  in  bufinefs,  I laid  it  down 
“ as  a maxim  not  to  be  deviated  from,  to  fave  as  much  (kin  and  cel- 
“ lular  fubftance  in  the  removal  of  tumors,  whether  cancers,  or  others, 
<e  when  the  foundnels  of  parts  admitted  of  it,  as  would  completely 
“ cover  the  fores,”  &c.  &c. 

“ After  this  had  been  pra&ifed  for  feveral  years,  Mr.  Allanfon  of 
“ Liverpool,  in  the  year  1779,  publifhed  forne  obfervations  upon  am- 
“ putation,  in  which  a method  of  operating  is  deferibed,”  See. 

The  claiming  fo  late  as  the  1772,  or  rather  the  1788,  a difeovery 
which  was  publifhed  by  O’Halleran  in  the  1765,  muff  excite  fome 
feelings  very  different  from  refentment ; but  any  one  who  claims  in 
the  1788,  the  doctrine  of  adhefion,  which  Allanfon  had  fo  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  1779,  muff  be  anfvvered : And  the  anfwer  is  plainly 
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common  confent,  by  allow  communication  of  remarks 
from  friend  to  friend,  till  at  lafl  the  praftice  was  fairly 
ellablilhed  ; and  no  man  could  fully  claim  an  improve- 
ment in  which  every  man  had  fome  little  fhare. 

This  univerfal  dodtrine  and  pradlice  of  procuring 
adhelion,  has  done  more  for  furgery  in  a few  years,  and 
mod  efpecially  for  the  furgery  of  wounds,  than  any 
other  general  obfervation : not  excepting  even  the 


this,  that  feveral  other  paffages  of  the  fame  author  (how,  that  he  did 
not  even  underftand  what  Mr.  Allanfon  was  doing,  ex.  gr. 

“ When  fpeaking  of  the  time  in  which  flumps  may  be  expected  to 
“ heal,  I think  it  right  to  obferve  that  it  ftiould  not  be  our  obje£t  to 
it  accomplish  a cure  in  the  firft  inftance,  without  the  formation  of 
tt  matter  ; it  commonly  anfwers  better  when  effected  in  the  more  gradual 
it  manner  we  have  pointed  out.  When  a flump  heals  fuddenly,  and 
*t  the  edges  of  the  divided  lkin  adhere  by  the  firft  intention,  the  te- 
« guments  are  apt  to  be  puckered  and  uneven,  and  the  ligatures  of 
“ the  arteries  are  removed  with  difficulty,  &c. 

a Jt  is  my  own  opinion  that  the  fecondary  union  recommended  by 
it  Mr.  O'Hallcran  is  the  belt.  The  cure  would  appear  to  be  in  ge- 
it  neral  accomplilhed  more  quickly  in  this  way  than  in  any  other  ; 
a even  where  the  flap  has  not  been  applied  to  the  fore  till  the  four- 
it  teenth  day,  the  cure  has  been  completed  before  the  fourth  week, 
“ whereas  few,  if  any,  cures  have  been  effe&ed  fo  early  where  the 
« flap  has  been  applied  immediately  after  the  operation.” 

A man  who  has  invented  a doftrine,  very  generally  underftands  it,  at 
lead:  as  well  as  his  neighbours,  and  puffies  his  difeovery  rather  beyond 

the  mark. But  this  author  “ cares  not  whether  the  flcm  be  laid 

a d0Wn  for  adhefion,  or  whether  we  drefs  the  flap  and  the  flump  as 
u two  diftinft  fores.”  In  ffiort,  far  from  fpeaking  in  the  enthufiaflic 
paffionate  tone  of  one  pleading  for  his  own  difeovery,  we  may  know 
that  this  does  not  belong  to  him  b?  the  very  token  which  difeovered 
to  Solomon  which  of  the  two  harlots  was  the  mother  of  the  living 
child,  “ for  behold  one  of  the  women  faid  nay,  but  let  it  be  neither 
« thine  nor  mine,  but  divide  it.’ 
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greated  of  all  difcoveries,  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
It  is  now  well  proved,  that  Hein  will  adhere  to  Ikin, 
flelh  to  flelh,  bone  to  bone,  and  all  thefe  parts  to 
each  other.  One  part  only  of  the  human  body,  carti- 
lage, will  not  adhere  ; I have  feen  many  proofs  that  car- 
tilage does  not  inflame,  nor  ulcerate,  nor  give  out  gra- 
nulations, nor  generate  new  flelli,  or  at  lead  it  does 
lo  very  llowly.  A wound  heals  over  a cartilage, 
but  not  by  uniting  with  it.— We  amputate  a toe,  and 
the  flaps  unite  in  two  days,  but  dill  they  have  united 
with  each  other  only,  and  not  with  the  cartilage  ot 
the  joint  which  we  have  cut ; and  in  a luxated  limb, 
we  find  that  the  bone  continues  dilplaced,  the  carti- 
lage never  inflames,  never  unites  with  the  lacerated 
parts,  never  in  any  circumdances  adheres.  For  the 
procefs  of  adhefion  is  really  this : either  the  arteries 
of  oppofite  furfaces  inofculate  mouth  to  mouth,  or 
rather  each  cut  furface  throws  out  a gluten ; the 
gluten  fills  up  the  intermediate  fpace  ; into  that  glu- 
ten, the  Idler  arteries  of  each  cut  furface  force  them- 
felves,  and  it  is  thus  perhaps  by  the  generation  of  a 
new  intermediate  fubdance,  that  the  continuity  and 
entirenefs  of  the  part  is  fo  quickly  redored.  It  any 
one  point  fail  to  adhere,  there  the  wound  mud  run 
into  fuppuration  ; becaufe  at  that  point  there  is  a fepa- 
ration  of  parts,  which  being  equivalent  to  a lofs  ot  lub- 
dance,  requires  the  generation  of  new  flelh.  When 
the  oppofite  furfaces  confent  and  harmonize  with 
each  other,  in  their  mode  and  period  of  aedion,  then 
they  adhere ; and  fo  Ikin  adheres  to  fkin,  or  flelli 
to  flelli.  But  if  one  of  the  oppofite  parts  enters  ia- 
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ltantly  into  a lively  adtion,  while  another  has  only  a 
languid  adtion,  and  enters  into  that  action  flowly,  and 
at  a long  interval  of  time;  the  adtion  of  the  one  has  ex- 
pired, before  that  of  the  other  has  begun.  Such  parts 
theretoredo  not  confpire  and  harmonize  in  their  adtion, 
nor  can  they  unite  with  each  other;  but  they  may  live 
and  thrive  independent  of  each  other  : and  perhaps  it 
may  happen  in  this  way,  that  oppofite  furfaces  of  Ikin 
or  mufcle,  may  feem  to  be  adhering  firmly  to  the 
parts  beneath  them  ; while,  perhaps  they  adhere  to 
each  other  only,  and  merely  cover  the  cartilage  or 
bone,  without  having  any  diredt  connedtion  with  thofe 
parts.  The  bone  we  fee,  (as  in  an  old  amputated 
limb),  lives  and  thrives,  is  not  limited  in  its  new  for- 
mation by  the  adhelion  of  furrounding  parts,  but  grows 
out  into  a broad  knob  of  callus  or  new  bone.  A griftle 
alfo,  (as  in  an  amputated  or  luxated  joint),  retains  its 
pure  and  lubricated  form. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  accidents  both  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  of  the  wound,  which  will  prevent  adhefion  ; 
for  if  the  patient  be  of  a bad  habit  of  body  ; if  he  be 
lying  in  a foul  hofpital,  in  the  midft  of  putrid  fores, 
and  breathing  a contagious  air  ; if  he  be  ill  of  a fever* 
or  flux,  or  any  general  difeafe  ; then  the  properties  of 
the  body  being  lefs  perfedt,  his  wound  will  not  ad- 
here : or  if  the  wound  be  foul,  made  with  a poifoned 
weapon,  or  left  with  foreign  bodies  flicking  in  it,  or 
if  blood  be  pot.  ed  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  wround, 
(for  blood  in  tins  cafe  is  but  a foreign  body*),  or  if 

* It  is  not  eafy  for  any  one  who  is  not  an  enthufiaft  in  the  “ doc- 
trine of  life  in  the  blood,”  to  acknowledge  all  the  very  extraordi- 
nary concluhons  which  have  been  deduced  from  it. 
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there  be  a wounded  lymphatic,  or  wounded  falivary 
duct,  a wounded  inteftine,  or  a bleeding  artery  or  vein; 
any  of  thefe  caufes  will  prevent  the  immediate  adhe- 
fion  of  the  wound  : or  if  it  be  a bruifed  or  gun-fhot 
wound,  there  is  a deftru6tion  of  parts ; the  loft  parts 
mult  be  regenerated,  and  thofe  parts  which  remain, 
muft  enter  into  a new  aftion  for  generating  new  parts, 
and  fo  they  cannot  adhere. 

This  adhefion,  then,  is  a property  of  the  parts  of 
the  living  body,  which  is  perfect  only  while  their 
ftru&ure  is  entire ; which  operates  only  where  the  op- 
pofite  parts  touch  each  other  by  the  fulled  contact, 
and  fympathife  wdth  each  other  in  their  peiiod  and 
degree  of  aftion.  It  is  interrupted  if  any  foreign 
body  be  interpofed  ; it  is  lefs  perfect  in  every  unheal- 
thy condition  of  the  iyftem  ; — but  it  is  a property,  of 
which  we  are  now  fo  well  allured,  that  we  look  for 
its  good  effects  in  the  greateft  as  well  as  in  the  fmall- 
elt  wounds ; and  the  union  of  a hare-lip  after  it  has 
been  cut  and  pinned,  reprefents  the  perfection  of  that 
cure  which  we  attempt  in  every  greater  operation, 
and  more  confidently,  in  every  fmaller  wound ; fuc- 
ceeding  fometimes  as  perfectly  after  an  amputation  of 
the  thigh,  as  after  the  molt  trivial  wound  of  the 
cheek. 

This  property  of  re- union  in  divided  parts  is  proved, 
by  every  day’s  experience,  to  be  fo  perfect,  that  wdiere 
we  do  fail,  (which,  no  doubt,  is  iometimes  owing 
to  a bad  habit  of  body),  we  have  much  reafon 
to  believe,  it  is  owing  to  fome  negligence  on  our 
part ; fome  extravafated  blood,  fome  open  artery,  fome 
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portion  of  detached  bone  left  in  the  wound,  or  fome 
awkward  piece  of  drefling  which  lies  betwixt  the  edges, 
Which  fhould  adhere;  or  moft  frequently  to  the  want  of 
that  perfect  and  abfolute  contadl,  which  is  fo  efiential 
to  the  perfedt  adhefion,  that  every  part  of  the  wound 
which  does  not  touch  fome  oppofite  furface,  mud  fup- 
purate  before  it  can  heal.  This  is  my  chief  motive 
for  putting  down  carefully,  in  Ihort  diflindt  rules,  the 
feveral  ways  in  which  a wound  may  be  put  together, 
fo  as  to  make  it  adhere. 

There  is  no  wound  in  which  we  may  not  try  with 
perfect  fafety  to  procure  this  adhefion  : for  nothing 
furely  can  be  more  kindly  when  applied  to  a wounded 
furface,  than  the  oppofite  furface  of  the  fame  wound ; 
it  has  been  but  juft  feparated  from  the  oppofite  fur- 
.face  ; it  may  immediately  adhere  to  it ; though  it  do 
not  adhere,  no  harm  is  done,  dill  the  wound  will  fup- 
purate  as  kindly,  as  freely,  as  if  it  had  been  roughly 
drefled  with  dry  cadefs,  or  fome  vulnerary  balfam,  or 
acrid  ointment  : If  only  a part  fuppurate,  while  one 
half  perhaps  adheres,  then  half  our  bufinefs  is  done  : 
And  in  fhort,  this  fimple  way  of  immediately  doling  a 
wound  is  both  natural  and  lafe. 

i.  A fair  longitudinal  cut  in  the  lkin  only,  may 
be  brought  together  merely  by  a good  flicking  plaller ; 
or  by  a piece  of  common  black  court-plafier  in  fmaller 
cuts ; or  by  a plaller  of  diachylon  in  large  cuts.  The 
plaller  fhould  be  ul'ed  in  fuperficial  cuts  of  the  face, 
hands,  feet,  &-c.  of  even  over  the  llelhy  parts,  if  little 
deeper  than  the  lkin  ; and  in  naked  and  bony  parts, 
as  in  the  hairy  fcalp,  or  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
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compreffes  laid  upon  each  fide  of  the  cut,  will  keep 
its  edges  in  clofe  contadl  with  each  other  , and  will  io 
fupport  the  flicking  plafter,  as  to  fave  the  neceffity  of 
making  a flitch  with  the  needle,  which  is  finely  cruel 
wherever  it  is  unneceflary  *.  I have  never  found  it 
neceflary  to  ufe  hare-lip  pins  in  any  piece  of  Ikin 
which  lies  folid  upon  a bone,  as  that  of  the  face  or 
l'calp,  or  the  back  of  the  hand.  I have  never  ufed  any 
thing  but  plafters  merely,  after  little  operations  upon 
the  forehead,  face,  or  cheek ; unlefs  there  was  fome 
lofs  of  fubftance 

2.  In  fome  loofer  parts  of  the  Ikin,  efpccially  when 
moved  by  ftrong  mufcles,  we  either  make  a flitch  of 
the  needle,  or  we  ufe  rather  what  is  called  the  twilled 
future,  or  hare-lip  future,  which  is  the  largeft  of  all. 
Thus  the  lip,  for  example,  is  fo  retracted  by  all  the 

* Sutures  make  knotty  fears,  and  therefore  whenever  (in  the  face 
efpccially)  a plafter  will  anfwer  the  purpofe,  we  fhould  avoid  them. 

-f-  The  older  authors  choofe  to  call  this  manner  of  applying  plafters 
by  the  affe&ed  and  abfurd  name  of  Sutura  Sicca,  or  dry  future.  In 
applying  fuch  a plafter,  we  are  careful  firft  to  let  the  bleeding  fubfide  ; 
— then  to  make  an  afiiftant  put  the  lips  of  the  wound  neatly  together ; 
then  we  apply  one  end  of  the  {ticking  plafter  to  the  Ikin  on  one  fide 
of  the  wound,  and  let  it  dry  and  fix  there,  fo  that  we  may  pull  by  it ; 
— then  we  pull  that  edge  by  the  plafter  ; — then  moiften  the  remaining 
half  of  the  plafter  ; — then  lay  it  neatly  down  over  the  oppofite  edge  o 
the  wound  ; — then  apply  fuccefiive  plafters  till  we  have  crofted  the 
whole  line  of  the  wound  : — Then,  if  any  one  of  the  flips  of  plafter 
uas  loft  its  hold  by  the  oozing  out  of  the  blood,  we  take  it  gently  off, 
wipe  the  furface,  and  apply  a new  one  neatly,  until  we  have  got  the 
whole  clean  and  fair,  all  the  plafters  flicking  foundly  ; and,  laftly,We 
lay  a comprefs  over  the  whole,  which  we  bind  down  a little  with  a 
circular  roller,  in  order  to  prevent  internal  bleeding. 
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mufcles  of  the  cheeks,  that  when  cut  it  gapes  much, 
and  requires  to  be  very  well  fecured  ; therefore  after 
cutting  the  edges  of  a hare-lip,  or  after  cutting  out  a 
cancer  of  the  lip,  we  put  the  broad  edges  neatly  to- 
gether ; transfix  both  lips  at  points  exactly  oppofite  to 
each  other  with  a large  pin,  which  is  called,  (from  this 
particular  operation),  the  hare-lip  pin ; we  pafs  two 
pins  through  the  lip,  one  at  the  very  edge,  or  vermi- 
lion part  of  the  lip,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  cut, 
and  then  twill  a thread  about  them  in  the  form  of  a 
figure  of  8.  This  is  named  the  hare-lip  future. 

This  future  may  be  ufed  in  any  other  fuperficial 
wound  of  the  Ikin.  It  is  lefs  necefiary  in  the  fcalp, 
and  other  firm  parts  which  lie  over  the  bone.  It  is 
more  necefiary  in  the  loofer,  and  efpecially  in  the  more 
mufcular  parts,  as  in  the  lip,  or  perhaps  in  the  cheek. 
In  accidental  wounds  of  the  lip,  in  boys,  I have  ufed 
the  common  lewing  needle,  which  pafies  with  very  to- 
lerable eafe. 

3.  In  angular  wounds  of  the  lkin,  a Hitch  of  the 
needle  will  be  ufeful,  to  keep  up  the  corner  to  the 
angle  which  it  belongs  to  ; and  this  of  courfe,  fup- 
ports  the  fides,  and  keeps  them  in  contadl.  Then  we 
fhall  feldom  find  it  necefiary  to  make  more  than  one 
flitch,  and  that  exactly  in  the  place  of  the  angle  ; this 
flitch  will  fupport  the  angle,  and  the  flicking  plafters 
may  be  laid  fo  as  to  fupport  the  fides. 

4.  Long  wounds,  down  to  the  flefhy  parts,  even 
though  they  have  no  angle,  will  need  flitches;  if  the  cut 
be  acrofs  the  line  of  a mufcle,  the  gaping  will  be  great- 
er ; if  it  run  along  the  courfe  of  the  mufcle,  the  gaping 
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ill  be  Iefs ; but  dill  fuch  as  to  require  a ditch.  A 
long  flefhy  wound  will  require  ditches,  even  for  that 
gaping,  which  arifes  merely  from  the  length  of  the 
wound,  independent  of  the  contraction  of  themufcular 
fledi;  and  the  ditches  mud  be  multiplied,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  wound  ; making,  for  each  inch  of 
the  wound,  one  ditch  of  the  needle*.  From  this 
interruption,  thefe  feparate  ditches  h^ve  been  nam- 
ed the  Interrupted  Suture.  The  ditches  counteract 
the  general  retraction,  they  keep  the  feparated  parts 
in  contact ; but  to  keep  the  whole  edge  of  the  wound 
neat,  one  flip  of  black  plafler  mud  be  laid  in  the  in- 
terdice of  each  ditch.  Thefe  plaflers  keep  the  whole 
wound  even  ; fupport  the  ditches,  lb  as  to  leave  lefs 
draining  upon  thofe  feparate  points;  and  enable  you  to 
cut  your  flitches  early  out,  for  a reafon  which  I fliall 
prefently  explain  to  youf. 

* Perhaps,  as  a general  rule,  the  following  diredlions  from  one  of  our 
olded  and  bell  authors  may  be  followed. — “ If  the  wound  be  of  two 
<c  fingers  breadth,  make  one  ditch  in  the  middle;  if  three  fingers 
“ breadth,  make  two  ditches  ; if  four  fingers  breadth,  three  ditches  ; 
“ and  fo  g°  on,  making  a ditch  lefs  than  the  wound  is  in  number  of 
“ fingers : Sometimes  in  declining  parts  we  make  our  ditches  at  a 
“ little  more  didance.” — Wijeman. 

t The  older  furgeons  were  very  proud  of  their  futures,  and  dill 
prouder  of  the  names  they  gave  them.  They  called  it  a Continued 
Suture,  when  they  fewed  the  wound  all  along  like  a feam ; they  called 
it  the  Glover’s  Suture,  when  they  paded  their  needles  alternately  from 
the  inlide  to  the  outfide  of  the  wound  ; they  alfo  ufed  the  Shoemaker’s 
and  the  Taylor’s  Suture.  They  called  it  the  Interrupted  Suture,  when 
they  clofed  a long  wound  by  interrupted  ditches;  and  Twilled  Suture, 
when  they  ufed  pins  as  in  hare-lip  ; they  called  it  the  Quilled  Suture 
when  they  ufed  the  quids ; the  Gadro-raphia,  when  they  fewed  a 
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5.  If  the  wound  be  Hill  deeper  among  the  mufcular 
flelh.the  Hitches  cannot  goto  the  bottom  of  the  wound; 
the  Hitches  rnuH  be  fupported,  and  the  bottom  muH  be 
prefled  together  by  comprefles,  and  the  uniting  band- 
age: This  bandage  is  made  by  putting  a double  head- 
ed roller  round  the  part,  palling  one  head  of  the  rol- 
ler through  a flit  in  the  oppolite  fide  of  it,  and  draw- 
ing both  at  once. 

6.  If  the  wound  be  pretty  deep  among  the  mufcular 
flefli,  fo  that  the  feveral  Hitches  of  the  interrupted  fu- 
ture would  make,  (if  tied  by  the  common  knots),  an 
awkward  and  painful  future,  likely  to  excite  inflamma- 
tion; we  then  convert  the  interrupted  future,  into  what 
is  called,  the  Quilled  Suture  : which  is  made  by  fplit- 
ting  each  end  of  the  ligature,  (after  the  flitches  are 
made),  into  two  threads;  then  laying  a quill  or  bougie 
along  each  fide  of  the  wound,  we  tie  all  the  ligatures 
of  one  fide  round  one  bougie;  then  draw  that  bougie 

wound  of  the  belly  ; and  the  Intro-raphia,  when  they  fewed  a wound- 
ed gut. — They  had  particular  needles  for  feeing  tendons;  they  had  the 
diftinftions  of  Sutura  Sicca,  and  SuturaCruen  ta,  the  moift  and  dry 
futures  ; i.  e.  the  bloody  futures  in  which  they  ufed  the  needles,  and 
the  dry  futures  in  which  they  ufed  only  plafters.  But  the  mod  ab- 
fnrd  and  dangerous  of  all  their  futures,  was  what  they  chofe  to  call 
the  Raftri&ive  Suture,  (or  rather  they  gave  the  general  name  of  re- 
Hridtive  future  to  all  clofe  futures),  intending  by  the  clofenefs  of  their 
futures,  not  only  to  clofe  the  wound,  but  to  bind  it  fo  firm  as  to  pie. 
vent  the  bleeding  from  any  large  veffel  within  the  wound.  Their  re- 
itridlive  futures  were  as  abfurd  as  the  expe&ation  of  the  fird  inventors 
of  the  flap  amputation  were,  who  fewed  their  large  flaps  of  1km,  not 
to  procure  a more  fpeedy  cure  or  a flefhy  ftump,  but  to  prevent  the 
bleeding  ; for  which  purpofe  they  bound  down  the  flap  upon  the  face 
of  the  Hump,  and  kept  it  there  with  buckles  and  belts,  and  all  kind 
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tight  down,  by  pulling  the  ligatures  from  the  other 
fide ; then  tie  the  ligatures  alfo  on  the  other  lide, 
round  the  oppofite  bougie  ; fo  that  the  two  bougies* 
like  two  large  rolls,  keep  the  fides  of  the  wound  neat 
and  even.  The  preflure  is  downwards  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  at  lead,  it  extends  as  deep  as 
the  ligatures;  fo  there  is  lefs  need  for  helping  this  fu- 
ture with  compreflion;  but  we  may  dill  put  our  diet- 
ing pladers  in  the  interdice  of  each  ditch*. 

.7.  But  there  is  a degree  of  prudence  in  refraining  from 
ditches  in  deep  mufcular  wounds;  for  ditches,  after  all, 
can  fiipport  only  the  edges  of  the  wound,  while  it  is 
the  comprefs  and  the  uniting  bandage  that  mud  fup- 
port  all  below.  Deep  mufcular  wounds,  then,  diould  be 
fecured  chiedy  by  the  comprefs  and  uniting  bandage. 
Stitches  diould,  in  fuch  wounds,  be  ufed  with  referve 
Thole  who  have  ufed  ditches  the  moll  confidently, 
have  been  forced,  as  fuddenly,  to  cut  them  out  again. 
— A point  which  is  well  illudrated  by  the  cafe  of  a 
foldier,  who,  being  wounded  at  the  corps  de  garde 
with  a fabre-cut  acrofs  the  llioulder,  through  the  belly 

* This  is  not  exadlly  what  was  meant  by  the  older  furgeons  when 
they  ufed  this  quilled  future  ; for  they  fuppofed  that  a deep  mufcular 
wound  could  not  fafely  be  brought  together;  they  wilhed  to  bring  it 
together  at  the  bottom,  but  were  afraid  to  clofe  it  at  the  mouth,  left 
that  Ihould  confine  the  matter.  They  ufed  the  quilled  future  with  this 
intention,  as  beft  contrived  for  clofing  the  bottom  of  the  wound  with- 
out ftraitening  its  mouth  ; for  the  thread  goes  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  but  the  bougies  are  far  from  the  mouth,  the  threads  in 
this,  as  in  every  ftitch  of  the  furgical  needle,  being  always  brought 
through  the  flu’n  an  inch  diftant  from  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
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of  the  deltoid  mufcle,  his  furgeon  fewcd  the  wound 
that  night,  with  many  deep  flitches ; thefe  M.  Pibrac 
was  next  morning  obliged  to  cut,  on  accouut  of  convul- 
lions  of  the  arm,  which  ceafed  the  moment  that  thofe 
cruel  Hitches  were  undone'*. — Such  deep  futures  may 
be  fairly  enough  compared  with  the  crofs  Hitch  of 
Paneus,  which  killed  the  patient ; fometimes  by  con- 
vulfions,  fometimes  by  high  inflammations,  with  a total 
gangrene  of  the  Hump. 

8.  There  is  alfo  a degree  of  prudence  to  be  obferved 
in  uflng  Hitches  in  unhealthy  patients,  where  we  are 
almofl  allured,  that  the  parts  cannot  adhere;  or  in  foul 
hofpitals,  where  all  kinds  of  wounds  are  apt  to  fall  into 
a foul  eryfipelatous  inflammation,  of  the  low  and  gan- 
grenous kind.  For  Hitches  mufl  always,  by  exciting 
high  inflammation,  do  much  harm,  whenever  they  do 
not  do  immediate  good. 

9.  Whether  the  wound  be  broad  in  form  of  a flap, 
or  long  and  deep,  or  a penetrating  wound,  there  is  much 
danger,  lefl  the  Tides  of  fuch  a wound  be  not  kept  in 
dofe  contact;  in  fuch  wounds  we  lay  long  or  flat  com- 
prefles  along  the  tradl  of  the  wound,  keeping  them  firm 
with  a broad  and  firm  rolled  bandage,  (what  long  ago 
they  called  the  Expulfive  Bandage),  which  both  pre- 
vents collections  of  matter,  and  brings  the  fides  of  the 
fore  into  contaft.  And  every  furgeon,  knowing  the  in- 
tention, mufl;  have  ingenuity  enough  to  fliape  his  com- 
prefles  long  or  flat,  or  round  or  fquare,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  wound,  and  to  draw  his  bandage  tight- 
er jufl  as  the  occafion  requiies. 


* Mem.  de  l’Academie  de  Chirurgie, 
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io.  In  deep  mufcular  cuts,  where  there  is  bleed- 
ing, and  considerable  veffels  are  wounded,  we  firft  ap- 
ply the  tourniquet,  then  tie  the  arteries ; then  undo  the 
tourniquet  to  fee  that  the  arteries  be  really  lecured ; 
then  fcrew  the  tourniquet  again,  that  not  even  an  ooz- 
ing of  blood  may  interupt  our  next  operation,  viz.  the 
doling  of  the  wound ; then  few  the  wound  according 
to  its  nature,  or  its  fize,  leaving  the  ligatures  of  the 
arteries  hanging  from  a corner  of  the  wound ; and 
though  perhaps  the  whole  will  not  adhere,  yet  much 
will  adhere ; we  always  have  our  chance  of  a total 
adhelion  ; the  ligature  keeps  a little  part  open  for  it- 
felf,  with  a little  fuppuration  round  it,  but  attended 
wdth  no  pain ; and  it  comes  ealily  away  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  *. 


* “ The  way,”  fays  Wifeman  “ to  Hop  the  bleeding,  as  it  is  com- 
mon  in  all  wounds,  is  by  bringing  the  lips  of  the  wound  clofe  toge-< 
“ tlier  by  future,  and  by  applying  fuch  mendicaments  to  them  as  have 
“ a drying  and  agglutinative  faculty.” — Thefe  notions  our  older  writ- 
ers got  from  the  celebrated  French  furgeon,  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  who 
fays,  /{  Sutura  reftridliva  fit,  quando  alias  future  non  fieri  poffunt 
“ propter  magnum  fanguinis  impetum.” — And  he  adds,  that  this, 
after  all,  is  not  a future  to  be  depended  upon  > for  if  but  one  Hitch 
burft,  the  whole  gives  way  ; — “ Sufpedta  tamen  eft,  quia  rupto  uno 
“ pundlo,  cetera  relaxantur.” 

Guy  de  Chauliac  had  in  his  turn  copied  from  the  Arabians  in  mod 
points,  and  very  exprefsly  in  this  bufinefs  of  futures  ; fo  that  we  find 
tin’s  bufinefs  of  the  rettridtive  futures  to  have  begun  with  the  Arabians, 
who  knew  the  way  of  ufing  needles  in  elofing  wounds,  but  had  not 
learnt  to  ufe  the  needle  in  tying  arteries,  otherwife  than  by  fewing  the 
wound  juft  fo  much  the  clofer  and  tighter  in  proportion  to  the  bleed- 
ing ; they  directed  the  future  to  be  made  clofe  and  firm,  like  that  fu- 
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II.  Even  though  the  bone  be  wounded  or  cut  up, 
this  {till  makes  no  change  in  our  intentions,  nor  in 
the  furgery  of  the  wound  ; for  the  bone  alfo  may  ad- 
here, and  perhaps  the  re-union  proceeds  thus : We 
put  down  the  bone  and  cover  it  with  the  {kin  in  clofe 
contact,  and  the  Ikin  adheres;  the  bone  itfelf,  molt 
probably  does  not,  in  the  Itrideft  fenfe,  adhere  ; or  at 
lealt,  its  adhefion  is  different  in  its  period,  and  in  its 
manner,  from  that  of  the  {kin,  and  yet  it  is  like  it ; 
for  the  outward  wound  is  healed,  the  wounded  bone 
throws  out  its  mucus,  that  mucus  becomes  vafcular, 
then  bone  is  fecreted  ; then  a kind  of  callus  is  formed 
to  heal  the  cut  bone : and  all  this  procefs  going  on 
within  ! The  bone  feems  to  have  adhered  at  the  very 
time  of  the  adhefion  of  its  foft  parts.  But  it  is  very 
particular,  that  in  all  fractures,  great  as  well  as  fmall, 
and  of  courfe,  in  all  wounds  of  the  bones,  the  bone 
never  heals,  till  the  outward  wound  is  firft  healed,  fo 
as  to  reftore  the  continuity  of  the  veffels,  and  enable 
them  to  begin  the  fecretion  of  new  bone.  However 
the  theory  {hail  Hand,  it  is  comfortable  to  be  thus 
affured  of  the  fact ; that  if  a bone  be  wounded  or  cut, 
fo  as  to  be  turned  up,  or  though  a piece  be  cut  away 

ture  which  the  currier  makes,  when  he  mends  breaches  in  the  tanned 
{kin. 

This  is  the  true  hiftory  of  one  of  our  futures,  and  the  reafon  of  its 
twonames,  viz.  Reftriftive  and  Continued  Suture;  and  from  this  hiftory 
it  may  be  underftood,  that  even  the  name  Ihould  be  no  longer  heard. 
As  for  the  other  ufe  and  reafon  which  furgeons  have  afiigned  for  re- 
taining this  future,  viz.  that  of  fewing  the  cut  inteftine  clofer,  that 
(hall  alfo  be  difcufled  in  explaining  Wounds  of  the  Belly. 
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from  a bone,  if  that  piece  ft  ill  preferve  its  connexion 
with  the  foft  parts  entire,  it  may  ft  ill  adhere,  live, 
and  be  reftored.  And  the  general  wound  may  be 
made  to  adhere  as  firmly  with  a cut  bone  in  it,  as 
if  it  were  a fimple  cut.  How  otherwife  could  we 
make  the  furfaces  of  an  amputated  flump  adhere,  it 
being  the  largeft  wound,  having  in  it  the  largeft  cut 
bone  ? 

12.  The  laft  diredtion  which  I have  to  give  you, 
relates  to  the  approach  of  inflammation  ; for  I cannot 
allow  myfelf  to  call  it  inflammation,  when  the  part 
adheres ; this  indeed  W'ere  no  better*  than  to  call  a 
cure  a difeafe. 

The  adhefive  inflammation,  (as  it  is  called  inflam- 
mation), is  not  attended  with  fever,  pain,  fwelling,  nor 
rednels,  unlefs  in  the  moft  trivial  degree ; indeed  that 
gentle  fwelling  which  indicates  the  fulnefs,  and  ftrong 
but  healthy  adtion  of  the  veflels,  it  muft  have  ; but  the 
increafed  action  of  thofe  veflels,  in  re-uniting  the  lips 
of  a wound,  Hands  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  heal- 
thy adtion  of  veflels,  in  forming  or  in  fupporting  any 
part  of  the  fyftem.  A bone  is  formed  and  completed 
by  the  adtion,  fulnefs,  and  turgefcence  of  thofe  arteries 
which  are  deftined  to  form  it ; a fpoiled  bone  is  rege- 
nerated by  an  increafed  adtion  and  fulnefs  of  thofe 
veflels ; the  callus,  which  re-unites  a broken  bone,  is 
formed  by  a full,  but  flow  and  regular  adtion  of  thofe 
arteries,  which  extend  from  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and 
meet  each  other  ; and  whenever  veflels  extending  ei- 
ther from  the  ends  of  a broken  bone,  or  from  the  edges 
of  any  wound  in  the  foft  parts,  meet  each  other,  the 
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part  is  entire  again  ; they  form  a perfedt  fyflem  of  cir- 
culation ; and  thus  from  the  very  firft  moment  of  ad- 
helion  the  veflels  begin  a healthy  adtion,  unaccompa- 
nied with  inflammation  or  pain  ; and  the  part  is  once 
more  entire,  and  found.  If  the  veflels  become  thus 
entire  from  the  very  moment  of  their  re- union,  if  nei- 
ther pain  nor  inflammation  come  on,  unlefs  the  procefs 
fail,  and  the  veflels  begin  to  part,  how  can  this  be 
called  a difeafe?  or,  by  what  fophiftry  can  it  be  com- 
prehended under  the  definition  of  an  inflamed  part? 
To  lpeak  thus  appears  to  me,  to  give  an  incorredt  and 
unfavourable  view ; it  is  to  defcribe  the  cure,  by  the 
very  name  of  the  only  difeafe  which  can  interrupt  the 
cure.  I mult  therefore  confider  the  part  as  going  on 
in  a found  adtion  while  it  continues  to  adhere,  and 
fhall  proceed  in  deferibing  what  is  to  be  done  if  the 
wound  fhould  begin  to  feparate  and  open ; or  in  other 
terms,  fhould  begin  to  inflame. 

Adhefion  prevents  inflammation;  when  the  parts  ad- 
here, they  enter  into  a healthy  adtion,  they  are  entire, 
and  they  do  not  inflame ; whenever  any  part  is  not  in 
contadt,  and  does  not  adhere,  it  mult  inflame  ; whenever 
one  part  is  left  thus  feparate,  its  inflammation  may  ex- 
tend to  the  adhering  part  of  the  wound,  and  fo  one  de- 
tached point  may  endanger  the  whole.  The  flitches 
are  themfelves  a caufe  of  inflammation,  (which  again 
is  always  the  caufe  of  the  opening  and  burfling  of 
the  wound)  ; and  fo  the  inflammation  around  the  pins 
or  flitches,  endangers  the  whole.  If  the  flitches  be 
too  tight  pulled,  this  bracing  up  of  the  flitches  in- 
flames the  wound  ; and  fometimes  the  timely  undoing 
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of  the  llitches,  prevents  this  opening  of  the  wound  ; 
if  there  be  blood  poured  out  under  the  wounded  part 
of  the  fkin,  it  feparates  the  fkin  from  the  parts  below, 
which  is  exa&ly  equivalent  to  the  reparation  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound  itfelf that  alfo  endangers  the 
whole.  From  all  which  you  will  conclude,  that  the 
moment  you  obferve  pain,  inflammation,  and  fwelling 
of  the  wound,  a feparation  or  gaping  of  its  lips,  the 
flitches  tenfe,  and  the  points  where  the  flitches  pafs 
particularly  inflamed,  you  ought  to  undo  your  band- 
ages, draw  out  your  pins,  or  cut  your  flitches,  and 
take  away  every  thing  that  is  like  llricture  upon  the 
wound  ; thefe  prudent  meafures  may  abate  the  rifing 
inflammation,  and  prevent  the  total  reparation  of  the 
fkin ; while  you  may  flill  endeavour  to  keep  the 
wound  tolerably  clofe,  by  the  more  gentle  means  of 
flicking  plafters. 

But  fhould  the  inflammation  rife  flill  higher,  and 
fhould  you  perceive  that  a total  reparation  and  turn- 
ing out  of  the  wound  is  inevitable  ; you  mull  throw 
all  loofe,  put  a large  foft  poultice  round  the  whole, 
and  forfake,  without  hefitaiion,  all  ho^es  of  procuring 
adhefion  ; for  fhould  you,  in  this  critical  jundture,  per- 
fift  in  keeping  the  parts  together  with  futures,  the  in- 
flammation would,  in  the  form  of  Eryfipilas,  extend 
itfelf  over  the  whole  limb,  attended  with  a fetid  and 
bloody  fuppuration,  walling  the  fkin,  with  great  lofs 
of  fubflance.  Therefore,  throw  all  loofe,  apply  your 
poultice,  allow  the  wound  to  feparate  right  as  it  is,  and 
to  pafs  llowly  into  a foft  and  eal'y  ftate  of  fuppuration  • 
and  then,  a fecond  time,  try  to  bring  the  edges  up  to 
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one  another,  not  'by  flitches,  but  by  adhefive  flraps, 
or  by  a gentle  bandage. 

When  the  wound  has  fallen  into  a full  fuppuration, 
then  the  fuppuration,  granulation,' and  all  that  follows, 
belong  (as  indeed  adhefion  alfo  does),  to  nature  alone 3 
over  which  we  have  no  other  power  than  that  of  fup- 
porting  the  aftion  of  the  parts,  i.  e.  keeping  the  fy- 
flem  in  gopd  health  : and  when  the  fuppuration  goes 
wrong,  it  is,  in  general,  by  taking  the  form  of  a pro- 
fufe  thin  gleety  difcharge  ; and  this  profufe  difcharge 
is  to  be  fuppreffed,  and  the  right  fuppuration  reftored 
by  bark,  wine,  rich  diet,  and  good  air  : and  this  is  what 
is  ufually  meant  by  fupporting  the  fuppuration,  or  mo- 
derating the  profufe  difcharge. 


DISCOURSE  II. 


ON  WOUNDED  ARTERIES. 


Of  all  the  fudden  accidents  which  demand  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  furgeon,  no  one  requires  i'uch  abfolute 
prefence  of  mind,  and  fuch  perfedl  knowledge  of  A- 
natomy,  as  the  bleeding  from  any  great  artery.  I can- 
not conceive  how  a man  of  real  feeling  can,  in  our 
profeffion,  pafs  one  compofed  or  eafy  hour,  without 
knowing  thoroughly  the  courfe  and  value  of  the  great 
arterial  trunks.  Without  this  preparation,  the  fur- 
geon lies  continually  expofed  to  accidents,  which  may, 
in  a lingle  moment,  ruin  his  profeffional  character, 
and  blight  all  his  faireit  profpedts  of  fuccefs.  Without 
this  knowledge  of  the  blood-veffels,  a modern  pradti- 
tioner  is  much  in  the  condition  of  thofe  who  lived  in 
times  before  the  needle  was  invented,  when  the  fur- 
geon durft  not  cut  the  moft  trifling  tumor,  or  did  it 
with  fear  and  trembling  ; when  often  an  operation  ap- 
parently eafy,  colt  the  patient  his  life.  But  with  a 
due  preparation,  even  the  youngeft  furgeon  now  knows 
how  to  fpeak  in  confultation,  and  how  to  perform  his 
operations ; where  to  be  afraid,  and  where  to  venture 
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upon  a bold  and  refolute  thing.  The  greater  opera- 
tions are  eafily  done,  while  the  crofs  accidents  of  prac- 
tice, the  wounds  of  arteries,  the  confultations  about 
aneurifms,  arid  other  confultations  about  organic  dif- 
eafes,  are  the  only  proper  tells  of  the  furgeon’s  Ikill. 

Even  the  lew  directions  which  I fliall  be  able  to 
give  in  this  fhort  difcourfe,  will  bring  this  appeal  to 
bear  flrongly  upon  your  minds,  and  will  vindicate  any 
thing  that  1 might  choofe  to  fay,  either  in  reproof  of 
negligence,  or  in  praife  of  diligence,  in  regard  to  this 
the  mod  important  of  all  dudies,  the  ftudy  of  the 
blood- veflels  ! to  which  Haller  and  Petit,  the  greatell 
maders  in  anatomy  and  in  furgery,  had  devoted  fo 
much  of  their  labour. 

The  chief  quedions  in  this  intereding  fubjecl,  are 
thefe  : 

1.  What  is  the  real  importance  of  a Great  Arte- 
rial Trunk  in  any  limb  ? and  what  is  the  true  value 
of  its  lefler  branches,  of  its  inofculating  arteries,  of 
thofe  intricate  connections,  which,  in  accidents  of  the 
main  trunk,  enable  the  fmaller  branches  to  fupply  and 
nourifli  the  limb  ? 

2.  What  is  the  form  which  a wounded  artery  af- 
fumes?  how  is  it  covered  ? What  parts  form  that  bag 
which  we  call  an  Aneurism,  and  which,  both  from  the 
danger  of  its  burding,  and  our  fear  of  gangrene,  is  con- 
lidered  as  a mod  dangerous  difeafe?  How  may  the  o- 
peration,  in  this  wound  of  a great  artery,  be  mod  fafe- 
ly  performed? 

3.  Or  lince,  even  by  bleedings  from  the  Smaller 
Arteries,  our  patient  fometimes  dies  ; how  Ihould  we 
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manage  thefe  fmaller  arteries  ? The  needle,  the  com- 
prefs,  the  fponge,  the  ftyptic  waters,  are  all  of  them 
ufed,  rather,  as  it  fliould  feem,  according  to  the  fafhion 
of  the  day  ; or  to  mere  accident  or  caprice  : But  are 
there  not  certain  accidents,  or  certain  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy in  which  each  of  thefe  will  be  found  more  or  lefsfer- 
viceable,  according  to  fixed  and  heady  rules  ? 

I believe  thefe  to  be  the  chief  queftions ; and  if,  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  inftruclions,  I fliould  try  to  teach 
you  your  duty  according  to  fettled  rules,  they  mull  be 
rules  belonging  rather  to  the  general  point  of  wound- 
ed arteries  than  to  the  furgery  of  particular  wounds ; 
whatever  general  rules  I now  venture  to  lay  down, 
you  muft  learn  by  your  own  prudence  and  good  fenfe, 
to  apply  according  to  the  accidents  and  circumftances 
of  each  individual  cafe. 

OF  THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  GREAT  ARTERIAL  TRUNKS  AND  OF  THE 
TRUE  VALUE  OF  TIIEIR  INOSCULATING  ARTERIES. 

In  the  managing  of  bleeding-veffels,  the  furgeon  is 
not  only  vexed  with  the  difficulties  of  tying  the  bleed- 
ing-veffels,  but  his  mind  is  difcompofed  with  fears  and 
doubts  about  his  fuccefs ; and  furgeons,  who  are  old 
in  practice,  and  fliould  know  where  the  danger  is,  al- 
ways put  this  aphorifm  at  the  head  of  their  mod  inte- 
refting  chapter  : “ When  the  brachial  or  femoral  ar- 
tery is  wounded,  though  the  patient  fhould  not  periffi 
by  the  haemorrhagy,  the  limb  muft  foon  die  for  want 
of  nourifhment  And  further,  to  excite  the  fears 
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of  the  young  furgeon,  he  is  told,  “ That  in  fuch  cafe, 
the  progrefs  towards  putrefaction  will  be  very  fwift.” 
“ A wound  of  this  kind,  very  generally  requires  am- 
putation and  of  courfe,  not  one  precious  moment 
is  to  be  loft  in  delay.  If  this  were  the  right  and  legi- 
timate conclufion,  my  directions  about  the  bleeding 
from  dangerous  wounds,  fhould  end  with  a few  fimple 
directions  about  tying  arteries  with  the  needle,  or  in 
difficult  cafes,  thrufting  down  a piece  of  fponge  into 
the  wound  ! But  I am  perfuaded,  that  it  is  our  duty  in 
all  fuch  cafes,  to  tie  up  even  the  great  arteries  of  the 
thigh  or  arm,  clofe  to  that  very  point  where  they  come 
out  from  the  body,  and  I hope  to  fet  up  an  aphorifm, 
at  the  end  of  this  difcourfe,  the  very  reverfe  of  that 
common  rule  with  which  it  begins. 

This  important  queftion  refts  upon  two  points  only; 
the  anatomy,  and  the  faCts : and  although  we  might, 
by  tracing  the  arteries  of  the  thigh,  fatisfy  ourfelves 
that  the  inofculations  are  fufficient,  where  its  great  ar- 
« tery  is  wounded,  to  fave  the  limb  ; yet  we  can  be  af- 
fured  of  this  only  by  faCls. 

The  hiftory  of  this  piece  of  ftudy,  viz.  the  inofcula- 
tions of  the  femoral  artery,  is  indeed  very  curious ; for 
nothing  furely  can  be  more  furprifing  than  to  obferve 
furgeons,  interefted  as  they  are  in  knowing  fo  great  an 
artery  thoroughly,  difputing  every  day  the  queftion  of 
its  inofculations,  nay,  what  is  worfe  than  all,  in  the 
daily  praClice  of  cutting  off  limbs,  fearing  left  thofe 
very  inofculations  ffiould  not  be  fufficient  to  fupport 
the  limb;  contenting  themfelves  with  talking  about  it 
merely,  not  knowing,  by  aCtual  diffe&ion,  whether  tfyere 
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be  two  great  branches  of  the  femoral  artery  running 

■down  the  thigh,  or  one  only. 

The  anatomy  of  the  femoral  artery  is  limply  this : 
The  great  artery,  before  it  emerges  from  the  belly, 
and  while  it  Hill  retains  the  name  of  Iliac  Artery, 
divides  into  two  great  branches ; — the  Internal  Iliac, 
or  Hypogailric  Artery,  which  defcends  into  the  pelvis ; 
and  the  External  Iliac  or  Femoral  Artery,  which 
goes  downwards  along  the  thigh. 

Of  the  Internal  Iliac  or  Hypogaflric  Artery,  the 
chief  branches  go  out  from  the  pelvis,  through  the  fcia- 
tic  notch,  or  through  the  thyriod  hole ; they  efcape 
from  the  pelvis,  go  round  among  the  gluttei  mufcles, 
and  play  about  the  joint  of  the  hip,  holding  large  com- 
munications with  the  uppermoft  arteries  of  the  thigh. 

The  External  Iliac  or  Femoral  Artery,  having 
gone  down  from  the  belly,  and  emerged  from  beneath 
the  crural  arch,  delcends  into  the  thigh.  Its  firlt  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  furnifh  the  thick  mufcles  and  flefh  of  the 
thigh  itfelf ; about  four  fingers  breadth,  therefore,  be- 
low the  abdomen  it  forks  into  two  great  arteries,  equal 
in  fize  one  deltined  for  the  leg,  and  one  appropriated 
to  the  thigh.  That  which  ‘ belongs  to  the  thigh, 
plunges  immediately  into  the  thick  flefh  of  the  thigh, 
lending  branches  upwards  towards  the  hip-joint,  and 
downwards  towards  the  knee  : from  its  going  thus 
deep,  it  is  named  the  Profunda  Femoris;  from  its 
fpreading  itfelf  among  the  mufcles,  it  was  known 
among  the  older  anatomifls  under  the  name  of  the 
Muscular  Artery  of  the  Thigh.  The  main  trunk  of 
the  artery,  having  given  off  this  profunda,  lies  fuper- 
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ficially  along  the  thigh  ; gives  none  but  the  mod  trif- 
ling blanches  to  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh  ; goes  dow4 
to  the  leg  unexhauded ; and  its  chief  peculiarity  is, 
that  having  defcended  into  the  ham,  it  gives  oft' 
branches  of  the  fize  of  a crow-quill,  three  in  number, 
which  play  round  the  knee-joint,  and  are  named  from 
this  circumftance,  the  Articular  Arteries  of  the 
Knee. 

Here,  then,  the  firft  thing  thatftrikes  our  eye  is  that 
this  artery,  lying  fo  much  nearer  the  furface,  and 
going  downwards  towards  the  leg,  fhould  be  named, 
not  Femoral,  but  Crural  Ariery;  while  the  pro- 
funda or  deeper  artery,  fince  it  plunges  among  the 
mufcles  to  nourifh  them,  is  the  right  and  proper  artery 
of  the  thigh. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is  this,  that  the 
artena  profunda,  being  as  big  as  the  femoral  artery, 
fupplying  the  whole  liefh  of  the  thigh,  running  up- 
wards towards  the  hip-joint,  and  downwards  towards 
the  knee,  mud  have  large  inofculations  ; and  if  it  can 
draw  blood  enough  from  above,  will  eadly  tranfmit  it 
to  the  lower  parts : — in  fhort,  that  fo  great  a trunk  as 
this  mud  be  quite  competent  to  the  nourilhing  of  the 
thigh. 

But  this  conclufion  is  of  too  much  importance,  to  be 
allowed  to  float  thus  loofe  and  unfettled  in  the  furgeon’s 
mind.  It  is  not  enough,  that  he  thinks  and  believes  that 
the  artery  will  anfwer  this  great  purpofe ; nor  that  he 
hopes  to  fave  the  limb ; that  at  lead  he  may  try  : — He 
mud  not  only  think  himfelf  entitled  to  tie  the  artery 
without  blame,  but  he  mud  be  able  to  do  fo  confidently 
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and  boldly,  and  with  great  hopes  of  fuccefs.  To  ac- 
quire this  date  of  mind,  he  mult  not  linger  in  this  kind 
of  hefitation  ; he  fhould  lee  and  examine  the  precife  ar- 
teries from  which  he  is  to  expect  a cure.  And  the 
neceflity  offuch  an  examination  appears  more  ftrongly* 
when  we  fee  furgeons  of  the  greateft  experience,  di- 
recting that  every  limb  wounded  in  the  great  artery> 
be  cut  off*. 

When  we  examine  the  branches  of  the  Profunda,  we 
find  the  Profunda  lying  a great  inofculating  trunk,  be- 
twixt the  arteries  of  the  pelvis  and  the  arteries  of  the 
knee;  its  firft  branches  turning  up  to  meet  the  arteries 
of  the  pelvis ; its  lower  branches  turning  downwards  to 
meet  thofe  of  the  knee ; fo  that  although  the  proper 
office  of  this  artery  is  to  nourifii  the  thigh,  one  acci- 
dental, but  yet  important  office  of  it  is,  to  inofculate 
with  other  arteries.  Thus,  by  thefe  conjoined  offices, 
the  economy  of  the  limb  is  perfeCl ; the  limb  is  nou- 
rifiied  during  health ; and  it  is  fupported  by  new  cir- 
cles of  blood,  when  any  accident  touches  the  great 
trunk. 

* That  thele  (light  descriptions  of  the  arteries,  and  the  arguments 
which  proceed  upon  them,  might  be  intelligible,  I defired  my  pupil 
Mr.  Mochler  to  cut  up  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  and  (how  the  place 
where  the  Profunda  goes  off ; and  next,  to  be  at  fome  pains  in  differ- 
ing out  the  whole  line  of  the  artery,  and  laying  it  out  upon  a board  ; 
from  thefe  two  Heps  of  the  operation,  I have  drawn  the  two  plates, 
but  (till  they  are  to  be  confidered  only  as  hafty  (ketches  ; fuflicicnt  for 
ill  uft  rating  this  point,  but  not  abfolutely  corredt.  The  one  reprefent- 
f ng,  in  the  form  of  a drawing,  the  place  of  the  thigh  at  which  the  ar« 
tery  forks  ; the  other  reprefenting,  in  the  form  of  a plan,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  inofculations. 

Vol  I. 
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The  anatomy  of  the  Profunda  may  now  be  cleared 

in  two  fhort  fentenccs : Firft,  The  two  uppermoft 

branches  of  the  Profunda  go  off  from  the  very  root  of 
the  artery,  almoft  touching  the  great  Femoral  Artery; 
they  are  very  large  ; they  turn  quick  and  fuddenly 
round  the  hip  joint;  they  are  named  the  Circumflex 
Arteries  of  the  hip-joint ; and  both  thefe  arteries  in- 
ofculate  upwards  with  the  arteries  of  the  haunch, 

which  come  from  within  the  pelvis : Secondly, 

The  Profunda  has  ufually  three  great  branches  running 
downwards,  among  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh ; they  go 
through  among  the  mufcles,  and  of  courfe  perforate 
from  the  fore  to  the  back  parts  of  the  thigh ; thefe 
again  are  called  the  Perforating  Arteries : they  in- 
ofculate  downwards  with  the  articular  arteries  of  the 

knee. Thus,  in  this  flight  fketch,  is  chalked  out 

the  propofition,  which  I mean  to  eltablifli  more  fully, 
viz.  That  the  profunda  lies  as  a great  inofculating 
trunk  betwixt  the  arteries  furrounding  the  hip  joint, 
and  the  articular  arteries  of  the  knee ; that  the  Femoral 
Artery  being  hurt  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  pro- 
funda will,  through  its  lower  branches  nourifli  the 
leg  ; and  that  the  External  Iliac  Artery  being  wound- 
ed even  at  the  groin,  the  arteries  within  the  pelvis 
will  prefs  their  blood  upon  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Profunda,  fo  that  in  like  manner,  thofe  upper  branches 
of  the  Profunda  fliall  nourifli  the  thigh. 

It  is  ft  range,  I fay,  that  furgeons  fhould  have  conti- 
nued merely  talking  about  this  artery,  or  making  ex- 
periments upon  animals,  more  idle  than  even  the  mere 
conjecture  and  common  report.  The  great  Vefalius 
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icarcely  knew  the  Profunda  ; we  fee  it  indeed  in  his 
plate,  but  we  fee  it  only  becaufe  we  know  it,  for 
though  it  is  marked  (^.  x-)  nnd  though  it  is  feen  inof- 
culating  with  the  arteries  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  neither 
drawn  truly  nor  well  explained.  But  ftill  Vefalius  ob- 
ferves  a very  large  anaftomofes  with  the  thyriod  artery, 
marked  (w).  Vid.  “ Integra  totius  magnae  arteriae  deli* 
neatio.” — Yet  Vefalius’s  drawing,  or  plan  rather,  is  much 
worfe  than  that  of  Euflacliius;  for  in  Euftachius’s  15th 
Table,  though  we  find  the  Profunda  marked  it  is  not 
characterized  with  any  of  thofe  inofculations,  which 
give  it  its  chief  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  furgeon  : 
nor  is  it  deferibed  at  all  even  in  the  explanations  of 
the  careful  Albinus,  who  fhould  have  put  down  T. 
ligure  15,  as  the  great  “ Arteria  and  Vena  Profunda 
femoris,”  going  down  together  into  the  flefli  of  the 
thigh.  In  Verhein,  again,  this  artery  is  reprefented  ; 
it  has  its  true  proportions  to  the  great  Arterial  Trunk, 
but  it  is  reprefented  as  one  long  and  fimple  branch, 
not  having  that  importance,  nor  thofe  wide  inofcula- 
tions, which  conftitute  its  chief  character. Next 

comes  Heifter,  who  blames  all  former  authours,  Verhein 
excepted,  tor  having  forgotten  this  important  branch, 
which  after  all,  fays  Heifter,  “ is  not  fo  very  rare 

“ Huic  tanto  magis  miror,  quod  multi  mngni  anatomici  nullum 
prorfus  mentionem  facerint : cum  tamen  non  fit  adeo  rarus,”  p.  142. 

I*  ere  omnes  anatomici,  Verheyeneo  excepto,  unicum  tantum  truncum 
et  arterix  cruralis  et  brachialis  delinearunt,  ut  videre  eft.  in  Euftaghii, 
\ efalii,  imo  et  in  recentioribus  praeftantifiimis  anatomicis,  Cowpero 
fcilicet,  p.  149.  Let  any  man,  who  knows  what  the  Profunda 
-hould  be,  look  to  Cowper’s  third  Table  in  his  Appendix  to  Bidloo, 
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But  it  may  indeed  be  faid,  that  all  authors  knew  it, 
while  Heifter  was  ignorant  of  it,  a paradox  which  is 
ealily  proved;  for  Vefalius,  Euftachius,  Verhein,  Cow- 
per,  all  marked  it  very  diftincftly,  fome  with  more,  and 
fome  with  lefs  accuracy ; yet  as  their  drawings  were 
intended  as  plans  of  the  arterial  fyftem,  it  is  implied  of 
courfe,fincethey  did  draw  it  at  all,  that  they  underftood 
it  to  be  aregularandconftant  artery ; while  Heifterknew 
'it'only  as  an  accidental  artery.  Heifter  began  a mif- 
take,  which  did  not  end  with  himfelf ; and  which 
muft  have  produced  much  confufion  and  apprehenfton 
in  the  furgeon’s  mind ; for  having  cured  a ftioemaker, 
who  in  dropping  his  paring  knife,  had  ftruck  his  knees 
together  to  catch  it,  and  wounded  the  Femoral  Ar- 
terry,  Heifter  explains  his  opinion  of  the  cafe,  in  the 
following  terms : “ If  there  be  only  one  arterial  trunk 
in  this  limb,  as  often  happens,  neither  the  comprefs  nor 
ligature,  nor  any  thing  but  amputation,  can  fave  the 
patient’s  life.  The  limb  muft  fall  into  abfolute  gan- 
grene And  fo  his  confultation  proceeds  in  thefe  terms. 

and  be  will  there  find  the  drawing  of  the  Profunda,  marked  70,  near- 
ly perfect,  at  lead;  as  good  and  as  diftindt  as  any  other  artery  in  hir. 
great  plan  of  the  aorta,  and  more  correft  than  Verhein’s.  This 
much  is  allowable  in  favour  of  our  great  £nglilh  furgeon,  who  has 
been  enough  accufed.  Vid.  Gulielmus  Cowper,  citatus  coram  tribu- 
nale  Nobiliff.  AmplifT.  Societatis  Britann.  Regnae. 

* Imo,  ll  forte  non  nifi  unicus  arterise  cruralis  truncus  hoc  in  fe- 
more  addfet ; ficut  fxpe  obfervari  folet,  fubinde  ne  ligatura  quidem 
arterice  lsefae  ad  fanandum  hoc  malum  fufficeret,  quia  tunc  partes  infra 
ligaturam  pofitae,  ob  fanguinis  arteriofi  hac  ipfa  fublatum  influxum 
fphacelo  corripi  folent,  ita  ut  seger  tunc  fine  ablato  crure  fummoque 
vitx  diferimine  fervari  non  poffit. 
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Firft,  To  try  what  can  be  done  by  a comprefs 

and  bandage  ; as  if  he  had  believed  it  poffible  to  heal 
the  artery,  whereas,  compreflion,  whenever  it  fuppref- 
fes  bleeding,  mull  do  fo  by  obliterating  the  cavity  of 
the  wounded  artery.  Next,  He  advifes,  if  the  comprefs 
do  not  fuffice,  then  to  open  up  the  wound,  and  tie  the 
artery  ; and,  as  if  the  tying  of  the  artery  obliterated 
the  trunk  more  fairly  than  the  comprefs  ; he  adds, 
“ But  if,  having  tied  the  artery,  there  thould  chance  to 
be  but  one  great  trunk;”  “Imo,  fi  forte  non  nifiunicus 
arteriae  truncus  adeflet,”  the  leg  muft  be  cut  off;  other- 
wile  the  leg  will  mortify,  and  the  patient  mult  die. 

And  Heilter  not  only  explains  himfelf  thus  upon  an 
occalion,  in  which  he  was  particularly  interelted  to 
underhand  the  Femoral  Artery  thoroughly  ; but  he 
adds  to  his  practical  obfervation,  and  to  his  undigefted 
criticifms  of  Velalius,  Eultachius,  and  Cowper,  a hifto- 
ry  of  the  Femoral  Artery,  worfe  in  all  refpefts  than  that 
ol  any  anatomift  who  had  gone  before  him ; for  he  fays : 

“ The  Crural  or  Femoral  Artery  mott  commonly 

defcends  through  the  whole  thigh,  quite  to  the  knee,  in 
one  tingle  trunk,  giving  only  very  trifling  branches  to 
the  great  mufclesot  the  thigh  to  nourith  them,”  p.  141. 

“ But  neverthelefs  it  does  fometimes  divide  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  into  two  great  arteries*.” 

Defcendit  arteria  cruralis  feu  femoralis  unico  tantum  plerumque 
' trunco>  Pcr  femur  totum  ufque  infra  genu,  et  utplurimum  tantum 
minores  ramulos  ad  mufculos  vicinos  prxgrandes  nutriendos  fpargit,” 
p.  141. 

Interea  tamen  fubinde  in  fuprema  fsemoris  parte,  in  duos  magnos 
quafi  truncos  fe  dividit,  p.  142.  , 
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It  is  from  notions  like  thcfe  that  Heifler  allows  him- 
felf  to  fay,  “ If  in  this  cafe,  (as  often  happens),  there 
fhould  be  one  great  trunk  only  when  m fad,  it 
were  as  difficult  to  find  a thigh  without  a Profunda, 
as  without  a Femoral  Artery. 

But  this  miftake  of  Heifter  did  not  end  with  him- 
felf:  there  is  another  furgeon  of  the  prefent  day, 
who  is  guilty  of  calling  this  a lufus  naturae,  and  of  com- 
paring it,  like  Heifler,  with  the  high  forking  of  the 
Humeral  Artery. — Mr  Gooch  miilakes  this  Profunda, 
calls  it  an  accidental  branch,  a lufus  naturae,  an  ac- 
cident fimilar  to  the  high  forking  of  the  Humeral 
Artery  ; he  does  not  indeed  clench  it  with  Heifter’s 
direct  aformation,  “ Scilicet  fepe  obfervari  folct 
but  he  writes  a paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  to  inform  the  world  of  this  interelling  difcovery, 
That  he  had  feen  three  times  a double  artery  in  the 
thigh.  The  terms  in  which  Mr  Gooch  defcribes  this 
difcovery,  which  he  made  while  performing  an  ampu- 
tation, and  which  he  thought  might  turn  out  fo  inte- 
refting  in  confultations  about  aneurifms  of  the  thigh, 
are  thefe  : 

“ In  this  amputation  we  obferved  a divifion  of  the 
Femoral  Artery  into  two  trunks  of  equal  fize  running 
parallel.  And  fo  near  together  as  that  we  could  con- 
veniently include  them  in  one  ligature  with  the 
needle,  avoiding  the  nerve,  after  raffing  them  up  with 
the  dffie&ing  forceps  by  a fmall  portion  of  the  connect- 
ing cellular  membrane  ; and  here  we  found  no  occa- 
fion  to  take  up  any  other  veflel.”  Philof.  Tranf.  An. 
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17y-.__His  amputation  was  particular  only  in  this, 
that  he  had  cut  the  thigh  higher  than  ufual.— “ The 
two  great  trunks  lying  parallel,  and  equal  in  fize  to 
each  other,”  were  the  Femoral  Artery  and  the  Pro- 
funda, and  where  he  tied  in  one  great  ligature,  both 
the  Femoral  Artery  and  the  Profunda,  there  was  no 
great  wonder  that  he  found  no  other  bleeding  arteries. 
Thefe  are  the  only  peculiarities  that  I can  fee  in  this 
amputation,  and  I dare  fay,  his  other  amputations  were 
very  like  this.  When  fuch  an  author  proceeds,  in  the 
next  part  of  his  paper,  to  retail  to  us  his  experiments 
made  (with  the  help  of  a famous  Farrier)  upon  hoifes 
and  dogs,  it  is  very  allowable  to  fay,  that  fuch  experi- 
ments were  more  idle  than  even  the  mere  conjecture 
and  common  report.  And  furely,  when  furgeons  three 
years  ago*,  could  venture  to  tie  the  femoral  Artery 
fupported  by  no  better  hopes  than  this ; we,  know- 
ing the  Profunda,  and  all  its  connections  with  other 

* The  celebrated  Profefl'or  Murray  fays,  “ I never  could  find  this 
fame  double  artery  in  the  thigh,  which  Gooch  pretends  to  have  found 
three  times,  and  believes  to  occur  very  often.”  “ Nec  unquam  mihi 
arteriam  fcmoralem  fuperficialem  duplicam  videre  licuit,  qualem  cele- 
ber,  Gooch  fe  ter  obfervalTe  contendit,”  & c.  p.  44.  No  wonder 
that  Murray  never  found  any  fuch  thing,  for  Murray  knew  what  the 
Profunda  was,  and  perhaps  was  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lilh  language,  as  to  underhand  that  Mr  Gooch  was  calling  the  arteria 
profunda,  a lufus  natunc,  a double  Femoral  Artery,  &c.  and  was 
looking  out  for  it  in  horfes  and  dogs.  That  Gooch  did  not  know 
the  Profunda,  is  plain  from  this,  that  he  never  once  mentions  it  in  his 
Surgery,  nor  in  his  Royal  Society  paper.  Mr  Gooch’s  opinion,  and 
indeed  his  experiments,  are  repeated  in  that  edition  of  his  Surgery, 
which  was  publilhed  in  1792. 
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vefiels  as  we  do  now,  fliould  be  very  bold  in  tying  the 
artery  very  freely,  not  only  in  the  thigh,  but  even  in 
the  groin. 

£ut  the  proof  of  this  mud  be  wrought  up  to  a greater 
degree  of  certainty,  for  it  reds  upon  two  points,  the  rea- 
foning  from  anatomy,  and  the  final  authority  of  fadls; 
and  however  drong  our  perfuafion  might  be,  that  the 
patient  would  recover,  though  the  main  artery  of  the 
thigh  were  tied  ; yet  until  we  abfoluteiy  fee  one  pa- 
tient at  lead  recover  from  fuch  an  accident,  our  o- 
pinion  is  dill  little  removed  from  that  vulgar  notion, 
which  is  implied  in  fuch  expreflions  asthefe;  “ We  re- 
folved  to  try  whether  the  limb  might  not  be  nourifhed 
by  the  inofculating  arteries.”  This  hefitating  timorous 
language  is  ufed  even  at  this  day,  when  we  have  the 
mod  certain  proofs  of  this  very  interefling  fadt;  for  it 
has  been  tried,  and  it  has  fucceeded  alfo,  to  a degree 
which  our  reafoning  from  anatomy  could  hardly  have 
led  us  to  expedl. 

The  operation  for  aneurifm  of  the  ham,  or  aneu- 
iifm  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  never  fails  from  want 
of  a free  circulation  , though,  no  doubt,  it  often  does 
fail  from  another  caufe,  for  fo  great  an  Artery  is  not  eafi- 
ly  commanded;  it  is  not  compredion  nor  even  ligature, 
that  will  always  do  ; and  this  great  artery  often  burds 
out.  Many  patients  have  died  fuddenly  in  the  night, 
many  alfo  have  died  of  fuccedive  bleedings,  which  the 
furgeon  could  neither  prevent  nor  fupprefs ; while 
death  from  gangrene  has  been  extremely  rare. 

I think  I am  fafe  in  faying,  that  in  all  cafes  where  our 
ligatures  can  command  the  artery,  our  patient  is  fafe  ; 
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which  is  tantamount  to  faying,  that  wherever  we  can 
force  the  blood  towards  the  inofculating  arteries,  they 
enlarge : and  operations  for  popliteal  and  femoral  aneu- 
rifms,  for  aneurifms  in  the  ham  and  thigh,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  often,  both  in  recent  accidents,  and  in  old 
difeafes,  that  on  this  point,  we  need  have  no  fear ; I 
need  not  labour  to  prove  to  you  a thing  fo  generally 
known.  But  it  is  of  importance  towards  giving  you 
confidence  in  all  accidents  and  difficulties,  that  I ex- 
plain to  you  how  poffible  it  is  to  tie  the  artery  in  the 
groin,  and  fave  the  limb  ; an  argument  which  I enter 
upon  the  more  willingly,  as  it  includes,  a fortiori,  the 
doftrine  of  all  lower  wounds. 

When  we  obferve  the  free  inofculations  of  the  Pro- 
funda, with  the  articular  arteries  of  the  knee,  we  are 
encouraged  to  tie  the  Femoral  Artery  anywhere  be- 
low the  root  of  the  Profunda ; and  feeing  that  it  is  the 
Profunda  which  faves  the  limb,  we  tie  the  artery  in  the 
thigh,  as  freely  as  in  the  ham.  We  are  encouraged 
by  theie  {lender  inofculations  round  the  knee  joint,  to 
tie  the  artery  anywhere  below  the  giving  off  of  the 
Profunda,  and  when  we  compare  with  thefe,  the  high 
inofculations  formed  by  the  upper  branches  of  the 
fame  Profunda,  afcending  and  encircling  the  more 
flefliy  joint  of  the  hip,  we  need  not  want  courage  alfo, 
to  tie  the  artery  in  the  groin.  Thefe  upper  inofcula- 
tions, belong  to  an  order  of  arteries  large  in  proportion 
to  the  limb  they  nourifh;  juflt  as  the  arteries  of  the 
knee  are  delicate,  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
leg;  and  1 am  perfuaded,  that  in  good  time,  the  acci- 
dents of  practice,  and  the  boldnefs  of  the  furgeon,  will 
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make  our  apprehenfions  about  fuccefs  in  this  cafe  ap- 
pear as  childilh  as  the  notions  of  the  older  furgeons, 
who  had  their  amputation  inftruments  in  good  order, 
Whenever  they  ventured  to  operate  for  aneurifm  in 
the  arm. 

Guattani  was  called  to  attend  a young  man,  who 
had  an  aneurifm  of  the  Iliac  Artery,  at  firft  fmall  and 
limited  to  the  groin,  lying  clofe  up  under  the  ligament 
of  the  thigh,  feeming  indeed  to  come  from  within  the 
pelvis.  But  foon  after  Guattani  had  begun  to  apply 
his  comprefles,  (viz.  in  one  month  after),  and  while 
the  tumor  feemed  yielding  to  the  compreffion,  it  burft 
fuddenly  during  the  night,  with  intenfe  pain,  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  inftantly  to  cut  the  bandages  and 
give  him  relief ; then  immediately  the  blood  pufhing 
forwards  among  the  cellular  fubfiance  which  furrounds 
the  pfoas  mufcle,  produced  fo  fudden  an  enlargement 
of  the  tumor,  that  Guattani  at  next  viiit,  faw  that  all 
hopes  of  a cure  were  now  at  an  end.  In  a few  days 
more  the  tumor  filled  the  whole  of  the  hypochondrium, 
came  plainly  from  within  the  pelvis,  and  going  along 
the  groin,  extended  quite  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 
With  this  prodigious  tumor  beating  ftrongly,  and  fill- 
ing the  thigh  and  haunch  both  within  and  without,  the 
man  lingered  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  died. 
“ This  cafe,”  fays  Guattani,  “ excited  in  me  a great  de- 
fire of  inveftigating  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Femoral 
Artery  and  in  this  inquiry,  we  find  Guattani  dif- 
covering  and  proving  more  than  he  himfelf  knew  of, 
and  much  more  than  the  celebrated  Murray  will  al- 
low ; for  Murray  fays,  “ although  Guattani  was  able 
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to  injecft  tepid  water,  tinged  with  yellow  from  the 
arteries  of  the  pelvis,  txjjind  into  the  arteries  of  the  leg 
and  thigh ; yet  I fufpeft  ftrongly  that  the  groffer  fluid, 
the  blood,  would  pafs  through  the  fame  channels  more 
difficultly,  nay  fo  fparingly  as  not  to  nourifh  the  limb  *. 

But  the  fadl,  as  it  ftands  in  Guattani,  is  this : Firft, 
He  found  by  differing,  in  going  carefully  along  the 
courfe  of  the  femoral  artery,  that  it  was  ftraitened  from 
the  groin  down  to  the  ham,  where  it  was  almoft  obli- 
terated. “ I thought,  indeed,  fays  Guattani,  that  the 
Popliteal  Artery  was  abfolutely  obliterated,  till  by 
examining  more  carefully,  I found  that  it  could  juft 
receive  one  of  Anell’s  wires  f.”  Now,  fince  Anell’s 
wire  is  no  bigger  than  a briftle,  may  we  not  fay  that 
it  was  obliterated,  that  no  blood  pafled  that  way,  that 
the  limb  had  lived  from  the  time  of  the  burfting  of  the 
aneurifm,  and  during  the  gradual  obliteration  of  its 
great  artery,  only  by  the  inofculations  along  the  back 
part  of  the  thigh. 

Secondly,  Guattani  found,  by  the  injedlion  of  tepid 
water  tinged  yellow,  that  the  blood  had  gone  round 
by  the  branches  of  the  Gluteal,  Sciatic,  and  Pudic  Ar- 
teries ; that,  in  ftiort,  it  had  gone  round  by  the  arteries 

* “ Licet  enim  ex  Cel.  Guattani  experimentis  conflet,  aquam  co- 
lore flaveo  tinftam  et  calefadtam,  li  arte  in  Arteriam  Iliacam  inter- 
nam  pellitur,  arterias  femoris  larga  copia  penetrare,  hifque  abfcilfis  ex 
minoribus  ejus  furculis  abunde  defluere  ; vereor  tamen  ne  liquor  craf- 
lior  qualis  fanguis  eft,  multo  difficilius  eafdem  pervadet  vias,  vel  latices 
hujus  vitalis  portio  icgrius  tranfmiffa  in  fufficiens  prebeat  membri  nu- 
trimen.” 

f Sed  re  accuratius  infpefta,  cognovi,  tantum  in  arteria  cavi  rc- 
liftum,  effe  ut  Anellianum  fpecillum  poffet  adraittere,  quamvis  id 
segre  fieret,  &c. 
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from  within  the  pelvis  furrounding  the  hip,  into  the 
Tibial  and  Fibular  Arteries  below  the  ham. 

This  is  the  mod  fingular  fad;  in  the  whole  pathology 
of  aneurifms ; for  the  blood  which  had  nourifhed  this 
limb  had  moved  not  only  through  the  common  inofcu- 
lations  round  the  hip  joint,  but  it  had  gone  by  the 
molt  circuitous  courfe,  and  to  finifh.  its  circle,  the  blood 
mult  have  palled  through  three  feries  of  inofculating 
veffels : Thus,  the  blood  came  not  from  the  upper  in- 
ofculations  of  the  Profunda  into  the  trunk  of  the  Pro- 
funda, and  fo  round  the  haunch  by  a fhort  circle,  into 
the  great  artery  of  the  thigh,  but  mull  have  proceeded 
firlt  through  the  Gluteal  and  other  Arteries  of  the  Pel- 
vis into  the  Articular  Arteries  of  the  hip ; then  from  the 
Articular  Arteries  of  the  hip  into  the  Profunda,  which 
is  their  parent  trunk  ; then  it  had  gone  down  from 
the  main  trunk  of  the  Profunda  along  thofe  lower 
branches  of  the  Profunda,  which  are  named  its  Per- 
forating arteries;  then  from  thefe  the  lower  extremities 
of  the  Profunda  it  had  palled  into  the  Articular  Ar- 
teries of  the  knee,  and  by  this  lall  inofculation  the 
blood  once  more  had  accefs  to  the  trunk,  viz.  to  the 
Popliteal  Artery,  where  it  divides  into  arteries  for  the 
leg.  In  fhort,  it  had  happened  in  this  cafe,  as  mull 
always  happen,  that  the  fmaller  arteries  grew  llronger 
in  both  fun&ions  at  once,  i.  e.  that  the  arteries  turn- 
ing round  the  hip  were  both  fo  much  increafed  in 
lize  as  to  be  able  to  carry  a fuflicient  quantity  of 
blood  for  nourilhing  the  thigh;  and  their  inofculating 
extremities  alfo  were  enlarged  in  like  proportion,  fo 
as  to  tranfmit  a fuflicient  quantity  of  blood  for  nou- 
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rifhing  the  leg.  The  blood  had  patted  all  along  by 
thefe  veffels  which  lie  upon  the  back  part  of  the  thigh, 
leaving  the  Proper  Femoral  Artery  dry  of  blood,  and 
almoft  clofed  all  the  way  from  the  groin,  or  rather 
from  within  the  pelvis,  down  to  the  ham  ; and  I call 
upon  Murray,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  blood- vef- 
fels (and  no  other  man  knows  fo  much  about  them  as 
he  does),  to  point  out  any  other  paffage  tor  that  blood 
by  which  the  limb  continued  to  live. 

Another  thing  alfo  deferves  notice  in  this  very  in- 
terefting  cafe,  viz.  that  in  their  natural  and  undilated 
condition,  the  arteries  round  the  haunch  will  not  tranl- 
mit  the  blood  thus  freely,  even  through  one  modula- 
tion, much  lefs  through  three  fucceeaing  feries  of  in- 
ofculating  arteries ; and  this  circulation  of  the  yellow 
water  ufed  by  Guattani  was  thus  free,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  arteries  in  this 
difordered  limb  : For  Guattani  after  this  made  an  ex- 
periment upon  the  arteries  of  a fo.und  limb  *,  which 
explains  to  us  how  vail  the  difference  is  betwixt  the 

« 

* Guattani  does  not  mark  the  difference  betwixt  his  experiment  and 
his  diffettion  ; but  his  experiment  was  this  : Firft,  He  placed  his  in-  * 
je&ing  tube  above  the  Hypogaftric  Artery,  then  he  tied  the  Femoral 
Artery  in  the  groin,  and  threw  in  his  injection,  and  it  went  round 
eafdy  into  the  Profunda  Femoris ; which  he  explains  by  faying, 
“ More  fatis  copiofe  perfluxit.”  Next,  He  made  another  ligature 
upon  the  great  artery  in  the  ham,  imitating  the  obftruftion  in  this  cafe 
of  aneurifm,  and  he  forced  the  inje&ion  round  in  a fecond  inofcu- 
lating  circle,  -viz.  by  the  Articular  Arteries  of  the  knee,  where  of 
courfe  the  inje&ion  was  a little  retarded,  but  ftill  flowed  out  indeed, 
“ liquorem  fane  effluere  confpexi,”  but  infinitely  lefs  eafily,  “ fed 
u longe  lentius,  parciufquc,” 
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condition  of  arteries  in  an  aneurifmal  limb,  and  in  a 
found  one  *. 

Thus,  the  conclufions  are  thefe  : 

1.  That  a fine  inje&ion  of  coloured  water,  which 
will  not  pafs  through  the  veffels  of  a found  limb,  will 
circulate  freely  in  the  dilated  veffels  of  an  aneurifmal 
limb. 

2.  That  not  this  yellow  water  only,  which  Murray 
fpeaks  fo  lightly  of,  but  alfo  the  circulating  blood,  will 
pafs  freely  all  the  way  from  the  arteries  within  the 
pelvis  to  the  artery  in  the  ham  ; for  this  leg  lived  a 
month  after  the  burfling  of  the  aneurifm,  during  which 
time  the  inofculating  arteries  continued  enlarging  and 
the  great  trunk  contra&ing,  till  at  lad  the  trunk  was 
entirely  obliterated,  and  the  inofculating  branches  car- 
ried all  the  circulating  blood. 

3.  That  we  are  fafe  not  ordy  in  tying  the  artery  in 
the  thigh,  but  in  tying  it  in  the  groin  ; for  in  this  cafe 
the  blood  came  down  by  the  back  part  of  the  limb. 
The  arteries  were  obliterated  upon  the  fore  part  of  the 
limb ; yet  it  was  not  by  gangrene  of  the  limb  that 
this  patient  died. 

It  is  not  from  my  being  limited  to  this  Angle  cafe, 
that  I here  prefs  the  point  fo  ftrongly;  I do  this  on- 
ly to  make  it  clear,  while  I have  many  other  cafes  in 


* My  friend,  Mr.  Harknefs,  cut  off  the  thigh  of  a very  big  and 
flrong  man,  on  account  of  an  aneurifm  of  the  Femoral  Artery  com- 
plicated with  a fradture  of  the  thigh-bone ; and  although  the  blood 
had  been  interiupted  only  for  three  weeks,  he  needed  to  take  up 
twelve  great  arteries  with  the  needle,  and  hill  left  the  hump  bleed- 
ing at  every  point. 
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referve,  which  will  perhaps  prove  the  point  as  fairly. 
For  example,  when  the  celebrated  Heifter  laid  a large 
comprefs  upon  the  wound  of  the  Femoral  Artery  ; and 
laid  a fucceffion  of  firm  comprefies  along  all  the  courfe 
of  the  artery  from  the  wounded  part,  quite  up  to  the 
groin  * ; when  he  bound  thefe  comprefies  by  the 
tighteft  rollers,  drawn  with  all  his  ftrength  ; when  he 
continued  a comprefiion  which  fupprefled  the  bleed- 
ing from  a wounded  Femoral  Artery  for  three  weeks; 
what  did  he  do  ? Is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  large 
comprefies,  merely  fupprefied  the  ftronger  action  of 
the  artery,  and  kept  its  wounded  lips  in  contact,  till 
they  healed  ? Surely  not ; no  one  who  has  ever  feen 
the  lips  of  a wounded  artery  will  expedt  fuch  a cure  : 
for  the  lips  of  a wounded  artery  are  fo  callous,  and  fo 
turned  away  from  each  other,  that  the  wound  of  an 
artery,  ftruck  even  with  a keen  lancet,  refembles  (as 
the  celebrated  Monro,  the  father,  obferves,  in  defcrib- 
ing  an  aneurifm  of  the  arm),  rather  a round  hole  ftruck 
with  a punch.  When  Heifter  applied  his  comprefs  and 
bandages  fo  as  to  fupprefs  the  bleeding,  furely  he  com- 
prefled  the  artery  ! When  he  comprefied  the  artery, 
furely  he  put  its  fides  together  ! When  he  obliterated 
thus  the  canal  of  the  artery,  the  force  of  the  blood  fell 
upon  the  inofculating  branches,  and  they  would  foon 
enlarge  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  carry  freely  all  the  cir- 
culating blood.  The  circulating  blood  would  no  long- 
er feek  the  main  trunk  of  the  artery,  which  therefore 

* This  was  Heiiler’s  contrivance  for  fupprefiing  the  bleeding  in  the 
cafe  of  the  Shoemaker. 
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would  contract  by  being  empty  ; and  its  walls  would 
adhere  at  that  point  where  it  was  particularly  com- 
preffed  : Heifter’s  cure  by  compreflion,  would  refem- 
ble,  in  all  efiential  points,  the  cure  by  ligature;  in  this 
only  it  would  differ,  that  befides  being  tedious,  pain- 
ful, uncertain,  the  cure  by  compreflion  would  oblite- 
rate both  trunk  and  branch;  for  fince  the  Profunda  lies 
dire&ly  behind  the  Femoral  Artery  betwixt  the  com- 
prefs  and  the  bone,  againfl  which  the  artery  is  com- 
prefied,  the  compreffes  would  obliterate  the  Profunda, 
as  well  as  the  Femoral  Artery,  leaving  nothing  to  fup- 
port  the  limb,  but  that  feries  of  inofculating  arteries 
running  along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  ; the  value 
of  which  I have  juft  explained.  In  fliort,  the  Profun- 
da lying  fo  diredlly  behind  the  Femoral  Artery,  as  to 
be  taken  up  by  Gooch  in  the  fame  ligature,  may  very 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  be  affedted  by  the  fame 
broad  comprefs  which  covers  the  Femoral  Artery. 

But  there  is  alfo  another  phenomenon  in  difeales  of' 
the  Femoral  Arteries,  which  is  very  intercfting,  and 
which  proves  this  point  completely ; for  independently 
of  operations  by  ligature  or  compreflion,  we  have  evi- 
dence in  the  natural  cures,  (as  fometimes  nature  her- 
felf  performs  the  cure,)  that  the  Profunda  may  be  cut 
off  together  with  the  Femoral  Artery,  and  yet  the 
limb  be  preferved.  We  fee,  for  example,  a great  atieu- 
rifmal  tumor  of  the  groin,  we  fee  it  increafing  rapidly 
till  the  fkin  threatens  to  fall  into  gangrene,  and  we  are 
for  fome  days  waiting  in  great  anxiety  and  fear,  tor 
that  laft  change,  in  which  the  fkin  is  to  burft,  and 
the  patienr  to  expire  with  one  fudden  gufli  of  blood. 
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Then  'the  fever  begins,  the  beating  of  the  tumor 
ceafes,  \lhe  Ikin  becomes  livid,  the  whole  limb  is  cold 
and  without  pulfe,  every  thing  feems  to  foretel  an  in- 
itant  gangrene.  But  thefe  which  are  fo  often  the 
mortal  ligns  of  gangrene  in  the  whole  limb,  are  fome- 
times  rather  the  prefages  of  a happy  cure;  for  either  the 
clotted  blood  has  fo  accumulated,  or  in  the  natural 
aneurifm,  (viz.  that  proceeding  from  a dilatation  only 
of  the  artery),  the  loofer  coagula  have  fo  fallen  down 
from  the  walls  of  the  aneurifmal  bag  into  the  main 
channel  of  the  artery,  as  to  Hop  the  circulation  from 
the  groin  downwards,  in  both  the  arteries  of  the  thigh. 
Such  obftrudions  turn  alide  the  current  of  the  circu- 
lation, new  channels  are  found  for  the  blood,  and  as  it 
begins  to  flow  more  freely  in  thefe,  the  pulfe,  the  heat, 
the  feeling  of  the  limb,  are  all  gradually  reftored ; 
they  are  perfed  in  a few  days,  the  patient  awakens 
from  the  low  delirium  which  accompanied  the  ftrft 
alarming  figns,  and  not  only  his  life  is  fafe,  but  iu  a 
little  while,  his  limb  alfo  is  perfectly  reftored*. 

Nay,  a thing  Hill  more  Angular  has  happened,  very 
nearly  the  fame  procefs  has  performed  the  cure  ; with 
this  variety,  that  during  this  natural  cure,  the  tumor 
burfting,  has  laid  the  limb  fo  open,  that  the  furgeon 
has  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  been  able 
to  look  into  the  limb,  and  fee  how  the  veflels  were 
affeded  from  the  groin  quite  down  to  the  ham.  “ A 

* Cafes  of  this  nature,  may  be  feen  in  the  London  Medical  Jour- 
nal, by  Mr  Joart  Simmons,  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  TranfadlioriS; 
and  in  other  colle&ions. 

‘ Vol  I. 
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young  man  having  an  aneurifm  of  about  three  weeks 
old  in  the  groin,  it  grew  in  a fliort  time  to  fuch  a fize, 
that  after  giving  him  excruciating  pain,  it  burft  in- 
wardly, upon  which  the  tumor  flattened  and  extended 
downwards  towards  the  hip  ; with  relief  of  pain  and 
increafeof  the  oedema,  which  had  for  fome  time  affedted 
the  leg.  The  leg  now  cold  and  motionlefs.was  in  danger 
of  prefent  gangrene;  but  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  limb 
feemed  to  recover,  the  oedema  leflened,  the  tumor  burft 
irregularly  about  the  groin,  and  difeharged  its  contents, 
partly  a thin  fanies,  partly  clotted  blood.  In  eight  days, 
the  whole  tumor,  or  in  other  words,  the  whole  thigh,  fell 
into  fuch  gangrenous  fuppuration,  that  it  lay  entirely 
open.  The  Sartorius,  Pedtinalis,  Triceps,  and  all  the 
mufcles  of  the  thigh  w-ere  naked,  and  as  if  difletted. 
In  the  bottom  of  this  great  triangular  hollow,  lay  the 
infertion  of  the  Pfoas  Magnus  alfo  bare*.  This  gan- 
grene of  courfe  penetrated  quite  to  the  Inner  Trochan- 
ter of  the  thigh  bone,  and  laid  open  all  that  part  of 
the  thigh,  in  which  the  nerves  and  great  veflels  lie.. 
This  triangular  cavity,  extended  from  the  ligament  of 
the  thigh  to  that  part  of  the  triceps  at  which  the  vein 
and  artery  pafs  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  in  all  that  fpace,  nothing  was  to  be  feen 
but  the  mufcles  clean  feparated,  or  diflected  as  it  were, 

* Hiuc  faftum  eft,  mfculis,  Peftinco,  Iliaco,  atque  Pfoas  parte  in- 
f,ra  fartorio,  anterior!,  denique  triclpitis  portione,  denudatis,  et  a 
putredine  vindicatis,  trlangularem  alveum,  poftremis  hifee  gemmis 
nrxeipue  interclufum , ab  inguinis  ligamento  ad  fedem  ufquc,  qua  de- 
cuffatim  impllcantur,  vafis,  nervifque  cruralibus  In  eodem  alveo  excur- 
rentibus,  a putredine  penitus  deftrudis,  expoliatum  rubcntcmquc  ap- 
parulfle  — Guattani. 
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by  the  gangrene.  The  great  nerve,  vein,  and  artery 
were  entirely  gone  ; nay  farther,  the  furgeon,  the  ce- 
lebrated Petro  Javina,  was  obliged  to  pufli  his  finger 
up  under  the  ligament  of  the  thigh,  and  to  make  an 
inciiion  there,  that  the  matter  from  within  the  pelv’ 
might  come  down  more  freely.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  patient  lying  in  this  moll  miferable  condition 
died  llowly,  waited  by  his  difeafe. 

There  needs  no  experiment  of  injecting  yellow  wa- 
ter, to  explain  to  us  what  had  happened  in  this  cafe. 
That  the  patient  lived  one  month  after  the  burlting 
of  his  aneurifm,  the  thigh  lying  open  all  the  while,  is 
fufficient  proof  that  the  limb  was  nourilhed  ; and  fuch 
a limb  having  lived,  fatisfies  us  alio,  that  the  thigh 
may  furvive  alter  the  Femoral  Arterv  is  interrupted, 
alter  the  Profunda  alfo  is  cut  off  along  with  the  Fe- 
moral Artery,  and  alfo  after  the  common  Iliac  Artery 
is  burll  abfolutely  within  the  pelvis.  But  in  juftice 
to  this  interelling  fubject,  I mult  lay  belore  you  one 
cafe  more,  which  I am  induced  to  do  for  two  reafons  ; 
in  the  firlt  place,  the  cafe  is  perfect,  the  patient  hav- 
ing lived  ; — and,  in  the  next  place,  I have  but  to  pre- 
fent  the  cafe  to  you  in  a fair  tranllation,  the  chief 
accidents  ot  it  are  already  explained;  and  if  you  rea- 
lon  lor  yourfelves  as  I have  argued  on  the  other 
cates,  you  will  find  it  clearly  proved,  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing cafes  cured  by  the  celebrated  Guattani,  not 
only  the  Profunda  was  comprefied  along  with  the 
Femoral  Artery,  but  that  the  External  Iliac  was  fo 
comprefied  alfo  at  the  palfage  from  under  Poupart’s 
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ligament,  that  every  artery  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh,  was  flopped. 

“ A goldfmith  of  the  name  of  Morellus,  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  confnlted  Guattani  about  opening  a tu- 
mor in  the  groin,  which  all  the  other  furgeons  de- 
clared, had  come  to  a perfect  fuppuration.  Morellus 
had,  during  the  whole  winter,  complained  of  a fettled 
pain  in  the  right  groin,  fometimes  milder,  fometimes 
very  violent,  but  never  abfent,  accompanied  during 
the  winter  only  with  a degree  of  lamenefs,  but  now 
in  the  fpring  it  had  begun  to  fwell.  When  this  un- 
lucky Morellus,  going  along  with  others,  on  the  4th 
of  June,  to  Saint  Peter’s,  to  fee  the  pompous  ceremony 
of  the  confecration  of  the  lioft,  was  feized  fuddenly 
with  fuch  dreadful  pain,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
home,  and  partly  from  fear,  partly  Irom  the  violence 
of  the  pain,  went  to  bed  and  lay  for  three  months 
under  the  care  of  his  phyficians,  their  prescriptions  all 
ineffectual,  his  difeafe  increafing  daily ; and  the  un- 
fortunate Morellus  now  almoft  heCtic,  was  entirely 
confined  to  bed.  There  was  great  Swelling  of  the 
groin,  contraction  of  the  thigh,  (fo  that  he  could  not 
ftretch  it  out),  and  a diftinCt  fluctuation  of  the  groin, 
which  extended  from  the  Symphifis  Pubis  to  the 
fpine  of  the  Ilium,  but  ftill  without  tenfion  or  pain ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  fluid  fluctuated  freely , and 
feemed  to  be  immediately  under  the  fkin. 

Guattani  could  not  allow  himfelf  to  believe  this  to 
be  a proper  fuppuration,  becaufe  the  fluctuation 
brought  no  relief;  and  though  there  was  no  pulfation, 
he  yet  fufpeCted  aneurifra,  and  explaining  himfelf  on 
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this  head  to  the  confuting  phyfician  and  furgeon, 
Amicio  and  Maximinus,  both  proteflors  in  Rome. 
They  agreed  to  fpend  a few  days  longei  in  trying 
common  remedies,  partly  that  they  might  make  a 
trial  of  fuch  remedies,  but  chiefly  to  allow  time  tor 
Guattani  to  make  up  his  mind  concerning  the  nature 
of  this  difeafe. 

After  fifteen  days,  they  found  no  change,  except 
a new  fuppuration  within  four  fingers  breadth  of 
the  great  trochanter,  and,  therefore,  refolved  to  do 
the  operation,  and  to  cut  in  the  groin  as  the  place 
the  moft  favourable  for  flopping  the  flux  of  blood,  in 
cafe  of  Guattani’s  fears  about  aneurifm  being  well 
founded. 

But  left  the  afliftants  or  friends,  and  more  efpecially 
the  patient  himfelf  fliould  be  alarmed  with  the  fight 
of  blood,  Guattani  talked  over  this  fubject  with  the 
patient,  allured  him  that  he  had  provided  every  thing 
for  flopping  the  blood,  explaining  to  him  at  the  fame 
time,  how  eafy  it  would  be  to  enlarge  his  fmall  in- 
cifion,  in  cafe  of  there  being  pus  only  in  the  tumor, 
and  explaining  alfo,  that  in  cafe  of  pure  blood  flowing, 
he  would  prefently  give  it  a free  exit,  fo  as  at  leaf!  to 
empty  the  bag,  and  would  let  the  frefli  blood  run 
ftill,  even  after  the  emptying  of  the  bag,  if  his 
ftrength  would  bear  it.  After  which,  he  pledged 
himfelf  to  fecure  the  artery  by  compreffion,  if  he 
could  only  get  his  comprefs  fairly  put  down  upon 
the  artery  itfelf.  After  all  this,  fays  Guattani,  I truft 
there  will  come  on  a good  fuppuration,  and  that  you 
will  be  reftored  to  perfect  health ; at  all  events  this  is 
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exprefsly  what  mud  be  done,  and  all  that  can  be 
done  to  attain  that  defirable  end.” 

“ Morellus  heard  me,”  fays  Guattani,  “ with  a 
compofed  mind,  and  we  proceeded  to  our  operation 
boldly ; bein';  provided  with  bafons  for  receiving  the 
matter,  and  cornprefles  and  bandages  for  commanding 
the  blood.  Then  the  furgeon  Maximinus  introduced 
his  curved  biftoury  delicately  into  the  higheft  point  of 
the  tumor,  near  the  Crifia  llii  where  che  lldn  was  par- 
ticularly thin,  when  inftantly  pure  blood  gullied 
violently  out,  to  the  great  alarm  of  all  prefent.  But 
encouraging  the  patient,  I took  one  of  the  bafons,  fays 
Guattani,  in  my  own  hand,  and  extracted  fuch  quan- 
tities of  blood  by  this  fmall  opening  that  I filled  one 
bafon,  took  up  a fecond,  and  Hill  continued  my  work, 
till  the  pure  arterial  blood  began  to  flow,  and  the 
patient  to  faint.”  The  blood  was  flopped  by  Maxi- 
minus clapping  his  thumb  upon  the  orifice : and 
Guattani,  by  graduated  comprefs  one  above  another, 
with  firm  bandages,  fo  fupprefled  the  bleeding,  that 
the  patient  did'not  faint,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
prefently  relieved  from  all  his  fever  and  pain  • and 
being  fupported  \\Tth  cordials  from  time  to  time,  he 
went  on  without  either  bleeding  or  any  other  bad 
fymptom,  and  without  their  needing  to  touch  the 
bandage  till  the  13th  day,  when  the  drefiings  being 
removed,  nothing  flowed  from  the  wound  but  a little 
pus ; which  fliowed  that  the  artery  was  fairly  clofed, 
and  encouraged  them  to  go  on  with  the  cure.  Al- 
though the  fuppuration  was  not  exceflive,  they  were 
forced  to  make  a counter-opening,  and  accompldhed 
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the  cure  in  little  more  than  two  months.  Now  the 
coagulated  blood  at  firft,  and  the  frefli  blood  after, 
the  patient’s  feeling  no  lownefs  during  the  emptying 
of  the  bag,  and  his  fainting  when  the  pure  blood 
began  to  run,  prove  this  to  have  been  an  aneuiifm. 
and  Guattani  did  wifely  in  allowing  iome  of  the 
arterial  blood  to  efcape,  that  he  might  have  a 
greater  command  of  the  artery,  and  be  enabled  to 

comprefs  it. 

Now,  it  fignifies  nothing  to  the  point,  whether  this 
was  or  was  not  an  aneurifm;  nor,  if  it  were  truly  an 
aneurifm,  does  it  fignify  whether  it  were  an  aneurifm 
of  a branch  only,  or  of  the  main  artery  of  the  thigh  ; 
nor  whether  the  aneurilm  were  above  or  below  that 
point  at  which  the  Profunda  goes  off.  The  queflion 
is,  Whether  the  main  artery  was  flopped  above  the 
Profunda  by  the  violent  compreflion  which  they  need- 
ed to  make  ? And  this  is  folved  by  Guattani  s reflec- 
tions upon  the  cafe,  which  are  thefe  two  only. 

“ This  cafe  fettles,  fays  Guattani,  two  great  quef- 
tions  which  diflurbed  me  very  much  ; for  in  the  firft 
place,  the  preffure  wasfuch  as  to  prevent  the  lealt  drop 
of  blood  from  palling  down  the  artery  ; whence  I was 
fatisfied  that  the  limb  was  nourifhed  by  the  Internal 
Iliac  Artery  alone  ; and  lince  this  aneurifm  was  cured 
by  compreflion  merely,  I am  fatisfied  that  compreflion 
will  cure  any  aneurifm,  whether  from  wounds  or  from 
difeafe.” 

The  flrong  conclufions  of  this  cafe  alfo  the  cele- 
brated Murray  tries  to  efcape,  by  faying,  “ Vero  fi- 
mile  videtur,  Arteriam  Femoralem  fupra  inguen  jam 
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divifam  fuifle,  nam  alioquin,  toto  trunco  compreflb, 
vix  aufa  tam  fortunate  ceffiflfent.”  But  far  from  its 
being  likely  that  the  Femoral  Artery  divided  above 
the  groin,  it  is  impoflible  for  the  Femoral  Artery  to 
have  divided  within  the  pelvis  into  two  arteries  def- 
ined for  the  thigh.  The  Iliac  Artery  does  indeed 
divide  within  the  pelvis  into  two  arteries,  but  they  are 
natural  ones,  viz.  the  Hypogallric  Artery,  going  from 
within  the  pelvis  to  fupply  the  hip ; and  the  Femoral 
Artery,  defcending  along  the  thigh. 

Thus  you  perceive,  that  this  quellion,  whether 
to  tie  the  Femoral  Artery  in  the  groin  or  to  cut 
off  the  thigh,  is  a matter  of  ferious  importance ; 
that  there  are  everywhere  proofs  of  its  fafety,  if  we 
will  but  feek  them  out ; that  there  are  every  where 
doubts  alfo  about  the  fafety  of  it  in  the  books  of  the 
bed  authors,  (for  among  the  bell  authors  the  celebrat- 
ed Murray  mud  rank  very  high)  : But  upon  thefe 
proofs  and  reafonings  I think  my  concludon  dands 
firm  ; that  though  our  ligatures  will  not  always  hold  ; 
though  it  is  never  ealy  to  command  lb  large  an  artery 
as  the  Femoral  Artery  at  the  groin ; though  fucceffive 
inflammations  and  the  deep  driving  of  blood  will  of- 
ten hurt  the  inofculations,  and  prevent  our  luccefs,  yet 
fome  have  been  abfolutely  cured  by  tying  the  Femoral 
Artery  at  the  groin,  and  the  bodies  of  thole  wdio  have 
died  have  proved  how  poflible  it  was  to  have  made  a 
cure,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  other  aneurifms,  the  diffiT 
culty  is  not  that  nature,  on  her  part,  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide fufficient  inofculations,  but  that  the  furgeon  can- 
not, on  his  part,  fecure  the  great  artery,  fo  as  to  obli- 
terate its  canal  and  make  its  internal  furfaces  adhere. 
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The  furgery  of  the  other  great  arterial  tiunk,  viz. 
the  artery  of  the  arm,  hands  precifely  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  i.  e.  its  inofculations  are  perfect,  and  yet 
they  are  not  known  ; for  the  rule  of  practice  which 
direfts  us  in  wounds  of  the  Femoral  Artery  to  cut  off 
the  thigh,  concludes  commonly  with  a more  violent 
declaration  concerning  the  danger  from  wounds  of  the 
Axillary  Artery  : “ But  if  the  Brachial  Artery  be 
wounded  near  the  Axilla,  or  kl  the  Axillui_>  Arteiy 
itfelf  be  wounded,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  off  the  limb 
at  the  joint.” 

If  a man  will  look  only  fuperffcially  on  thefe  mat- 
ters, or  will  be  fatisfied  with  a general  conclufion  de- 
duced from  the  accidents  only  of  one  particular  cafe, 
then  indeed  he  will  be  hurried  along  into  this  ralli 
practice  of  cutting  off  arms  as  well  as  legs : Or  in  o- 
ther  words,  if  to  eftablifh  this  rule  ot  iurgery,  nothing 
more  were  required  than  an  authentic  cale  of  a wound- 
ed Axillary  Artery  followed  by  gangrene  and  death, 
fuch  proofs  might  be  found  in  every  common  book.  Thus 
Mr.  Gooch  tells  us,  p.  76.  “ That  he  was  called  by  a 
neighbouring  furgeon  to  attend  along  with  him  a man 
who  had  been  juft  before,  in  a ftate  of  exceffive  intoxi- 
cation, thrown  from  his  cart,  the  wheels  ot  which  had 
paffed  over  the  top  of  his  arm  and  fhoulder,  bruiting 
all  the  parts  quite  up  to  his  neck,  while  an  iron  hoop 
projecting  from  the  cart  had  cut  him  under  the  arm, 
tearing  fairly  acrofs  the  artery  and  all  the  great  nerves 
which  go  down  along  the  arm.” 

“The  limb  was  wholly  deprived  offenfation and  mo- 
tion, they  felt  no  pulfe  at  the  wrift,  and  they  conclud- 
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ed  that  the  Brachial  Artery  was  divided,  although  the 
bleeding,  which  was  at  firft  profufe,  had  Hopped,  part- 
ly by  the  retraction  of  the  artery,  and  partly  by  their 
having  tied  down  his  arm  to  his  fide.” 

“ Had  not  the  druken  condition  of  the  patient  and 
the  violent  contufion  of  the  parts  furrounding  the 
joint  difcouraged  us,  fays  Gooch,  we  fliould  have  pro- 
pofed  immediate  amputation  at  the  joint.  The  next 
morning  the  arm  appeared  in  different  parts  difcoloured, 
emphyfematous  and  gangrenous;  by  noon  it  was  totally 
dead  and  infenfible  to  the  finger  ends ; and  on  the  third 
day  towards  the  evening  the  patient  expired.  The  day 
after  his  death,  the  arm  was  fo  thoroughly  putrid  that 
we  were  unable  to  diflecH  it,  till  after  having  wafhed 
it  well  with  warm  vinegar  and  fpirits,  we  opened  it, 
and  found  the  bundle  of  the  great  nerves  entirely 
cut  acrofs,  and  the  artery  alfo  divided  and  its  upper 
end  retracled  an  inch  into  the  Axilla.” — But  this,  far 
from  being  a general  proof,  is  an  accident  merely : 
It  is  explained  by  the  general  circumftances  of  the 
cafe;  the  inebriation  of  the  patient,  his  lofs  of  blood, 
the  cutting  of  the  whole  bundle  of  the  Axillary  Nerves, 
are  of  themfelves  fufficient  to  account  for  his  death. 

Perhaps  he  died  as  Captain  M did,  whofe  cafe  is 

related  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  White,  rather  from  his 
inebriation,  lofs  of  blood,  and  wounded  nerves,  than 
from  the  neceffary  confequences  of  his  wound.  Cap- 
tain M ’s  arm  preferved  its  circulation ; the  na- 

tural heat  had  returned ; the  vein  fwelled  upon  put- 
ting a ligature  round  the  the  arm,  and  he  died  after 
the  arm  was  fafe  from  all  danger  of  gangrene. 
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But  this  cafe,  related  by  Mr.  Gooch,  was  compli- 
cated with  other  accidents ; for  we  are  told  that  they 
were  deterred  from  amputation,  by  the  bruifed  con- 
dition of  the  parts  furrounding  the  joint.  The  wheel 
had  paffed  along  the  arm  and  Ihoulder  quite  up  to 
the  neck ; thefe  parts  were  black ; and  I dare  fay, 
little  better  than  gangrenous : It  is  no  wonder  then, 
that  an  arm  fo  mangled,  upon  a body  fo  hurt  and 
difordered,  fell  into  immediate  gangrene. 

Hence  we  fee  the  folly  of  deducing  any  general 
conclulion  from  an  individual  cafe,  and  we  are  thus 
further  reminded  of  this  good  rule  in  philofophy,  that 
one  politive  evidence  muft  outweigh  any  number  of 
negative  proofs.  If  we  can  find  one  fingle  example 
of  an  Axillary  Artery  wounded,  and  the  arm  faved ; 
it  is  then  a fettled  point,  that  in  favourable  circum- 
ftances  the  inofculating  arteries  round  the  Ihoulder 
will  fave  the  arm ; and  the  conclulion  Hands  fo  firm, 
that  though  there  Ihould  be  produced  againll  that 
fingle  recovery  a whole  holt  of  negative  proofs,  it  evi- 
dently becomes  our  duty,  whenever  we  are  prefented 
with  fuch  a cafe  feeming  to  contradict  this  pofitive 
proof,  to  fearch  into  the  circumftances  and  accidents 
which  have  made  that  one  cafe  fail,  while  another  has 
been  followed  by  fuch  perfedt  fuccefs.  As  the  pure!! 
cafe,  the  lealt  complicated,  and  the  molt  unequivocal 
example  of  this  fuccefs,  I put  down  the  following : 

“ About  lixty  years  ago,  Mr.  Hall  was  called  to  a 
man  in  Chelhire,  who  had  received  a very  conlider- 
able  wound,  juft  below  the  Axilla,  by  a fcythe  which 
had  divided  the  Brachial  Artery.  The  man  foon 
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fainted  away  with  the  lofs  of  blood,  which  preferved 
his  life,  as  no  body  was  near  him.  Mr.  Hall,  being 
only  accidentally  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  no 
needles  with  him  ; but  as  foon  as  he  arrived,  he  e a li - 
ly  laid  hold  of  the  artery  with  his  finger  and  thumb, 
till  he  could  procure  fome  thread,  which  he  immedi- 
ately tied  round  the  veffel,  and  effectually  fecured  it. 
The  man  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  arm  ; though  he  had 
ever  after  a weak  and  trembling  pulfe 

It  was  the  broadnefs  and  opennefs  of  this  wound, 
that  enabled  the  furgeon  to  fee  the  bleeding  artery, 
and  to  take  it  up  fo  fairly,  as  to  fave  at  once,  both  the 
life  and  the  limb  of  the  patient ; for  in  many  other 
cafes,  it  has  only  been  by  confenting  to  lo(e  the  limb, 
that  the  patient  has  faved  his  life  ; or  where  the  limb 
has  been  faved  from  amputation,  it  has  in  general 
hung  lifelefs,  and  like  a piece  of  mummy  by  his  fide. 

If  it  were  worth  while,  I fliould  be  careful  to  ex- 
plain the  chief  accidents  of  this  kind,  fo  as  to  prove 
the  following  pofitions  : That  the  wound  of  the  Axil- 
lary is  lefs  dangerous  ftill,  than  wounds  of  the  Femo- 
ral Artery  : That  when  gangrene  has  feemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  a wound  of  the  Axillary  Artery,  it  has  been 
owing  rather  to  the  complications  and  accidents  of 
the  cafe  : That  when  together  with  a wound  of  the 
artery,  the  bones  are  fractured,  or  the  foft  parts 
bruifed,  as  with  a waggon  wheel,  the  cure  will  be  al- 
inoft  impoffible,  and  the  parts  mull  fall  into  gangrene  : 
That  where,  by  the  force  of  the  artery  driving  the 


* Vid.  White’s  cafe  of  Captain  Mounfey. 
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blood  inwards,  the  Cellular  Subftance  and  the  mter- 
ftices  of  the  mufcles  are  filled,  or,  as  I may  fay,  rathe; 
injefted  with  blood,  there  we  fhall  have  a flow  and 
tedious  cure  ; that  if  the  inofculating  arteries  be  torn 
by  a lacerated  wound,  or  their  circulation  difordered 
and  interrupted  by  a high  inflammation  and  fuelling 
of  the  parts,  this  alfo  will  make  a very  doubtlul  cafe, 
in  thefe  circumftances  alfo,  it  muft  be  dangerous  to 
attempt  the  cure.  But  all  thefe  do  not  belong  to 
the  general  queftion ; they  are  merely  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  cafe  ; they  are  the  very  points  to  be  de- 
bated in  any  great  confulation ; but  they  are  not  ar- 
guments for  a general  rule.  Let,  therefore,  the  fur- 
geon  do  as  he  fees  prudent  in  cafes  of  wounded  ar- 
teries, with  lacerated  wounds,  broken  bones,  a difor- 
dered fyftem,  a weakly  habit  of  body ; but  on  account 
of  a Ample  wound  of  the  great  artery,  he  fliould  not 
allow  himfelf  even  to  talk  of  the  amputation  of  the 
limb. 

Although  I am  fatisfied  that  I have  explained  to 
you  the  true  grounds  of  this  rule  of  pradtice,  yet  I 
fliould  feel  as  if  there  were  fomething  imperfedt  in 
the  proof,  unlefs  I faid  alfo  here,  as  I did  in  fpeaking 
of  the  lower  extremity,  a few  words  about  the  inof- 
culating arteries.  The  arteries  which  go  round  the 
joint  of  the  fhoulder,  may  be  very  properly  compared 
with  thofe  which  belong  to  the  hip  joint;  the  one  fet 
of  arteries  goes  round  the  Scapula,  as  the  other  goes 
round  the  haunch  bone,  and  the  one  is  as  well  able  as 
the  other,  by  free  inofculations,  to  fupply  the  limb 
below.  Firfi  one  great  artery  comes  from  within  the 
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cheft,  pafles  tranfverfely  acrofs  the  root  of  the  neck, 
croffes  over  the  fhoulder,  and  going  down  over  the 
Scapula,  ftiould  be  named  the  Supra-Scapular  Ar- 
tery, and  is  one  upon  which  we  may  chiefly  rely  *. 
Secondly,  Other  great  branches  come  off  from  the  ar- 
tery W'ithout  the  cheft,  from  the  deepeft  part  of  the 
Axillary  Artery,  where  it  lies  high  up  in  the  axilla. 
Thefe  as  they  turn  over  the  lower  part  of  the  Scapu- 
la, fhould  be  named  the  Subscapular  Arteries,  and 
they  have  free  inofculations  with  thofe  above.  The 
third  great  artery  coming  off  from  the  general  trunk 
of  the  humeral  artery,  is  a great  mufcular  branch, 
which  runs  down  along  all  the  back  part  of  the  arm; 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  mufcles  and  (like  the  mufcular 
artery  of  the  thigh),  this  alfo  is  named  Profunda. 
And  whether  the  great  artery  be  wounded  juft  where 
it  comes  from  under  the  clavicle,  i.  e.  betwixt  that 
great  branch  which  goes  over  the  Scapula  and  that 
which  goes  round  the  Scapula  from  below  ; or  whe- 
ther it  be  wounded  betwixt  the  lower  Scapular  Ar- 
tery and  the  Profunda , if  ill  the  limb  is  fafe  ; wre  are 
allured  of  it  by  cafes;  we  forefee  the  fuccefs  of  all  fuch 

* This  artery  is  regular,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Scapula,  but  in  its 
origin  it  it  quite  irregular.  This  great  artery,  going  over  the  Scapu- 
la, named  Supra-Scapular  artery  or  Arteria  Dorfalis  Scapulaj,  molt 
commonly  comes  from  within  the  cheft,  being  the  firlt  great  branch  of 
the  Thyroid  Artery  ; fomctimes  it  proceeds  from  the  Cervicalis, 
or  arteiy  of  the  neck  ; fometimes  it  comes  off  upon  the  outfide  of  the 
cheft  ; it  makes  large  inofculations,  and  is  the  branch  particularly  to 
be  depended  upon  ; but  all  the  Cervical  Arteries  affift  with  their  leffer 
inofculations,  and  all  of  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  may  befo  enlarged  . 
as  to  perform  this  office. 
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operations  by  the  fuccefs  of  our  injedions ; I have 
often  found  that  when  even  in  the  oldeft  fubjeds,  I 
have  pufhed  injedion  (of  the  coarleft  kind),  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  trying  to  fave  the  arteries  of  the  arm 
for  a fecond  injedion,  by  tying  both  arteries  in  the 
axilla  very  fecurely,  I have  notwithftanding  had  an 
injedion  of  the  arteries  of  the  arm  ; fometimes  in  both 
arms,  more  frequently  only  in  one  ; but  even  one  ex- 
periment of  the  kind,  and  one  arm  injeded,  were  a 
fufficient  proof. 

And  you  will  be  inclined  to  remark  this  proof  as  a 
very  ftrong  one,  when  I inform  you  that  our  coarfell 
injedion  goes  thus  freely  round  the  inofculations  of 
the  fhoulder,  (where  we  are  fo  much  afraid  of  per- 
forming an  operation),  while  even  tepid  water  will 
not  pafs,  or  will  fcarcelv  pafs  round  the  inofculations 
of  the  elbow,  where  in  our  operations  for  the  common 
aneurifm,  we  are  fo  fure  of  luccefs. 

As  for  the  inofculations  in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
arm,  no  doubts  about  their  fufficiency  trouble  us 
now,  although  this  alfo  is  a degree  of  confidence  and 
boldnefs  in  furgery  which  we  have  attained  very  flowly. 

I have  already  mentioned,  that  whenever  a furgeon 
ventured  to  perform  the  operation  for  aneurifm  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  he  was  careful  to  have  his  amputa- 
tion inftruments  ready,  and  we  find  the  celebrated 
Ruilh  fpeaking  of  this  operation  in  fuch  terms : “ This 
is  an  operation  which  furgeons  chofe  rather  to  de- 
fciibe,  than  to  perform,  I have  good  reafon  to  fay  fo, 
fince,  for  more  than  20  years,  in  all  this  great  citv  to 
which  fo  many  under  all  kinds  of  ailments  crowd  for 
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afliftance,  no  furgeon,  as  far  as  I have  heard,  has  ven- 
tured to  tie  fo  great  an  artery 

Heiller  believed,  that  wherever  we  cured  the  aneu- 
rifm  of  tlie  arm  by  tying  the  artery,  the  arm  was  fav- 
ed,  by  a high  forking  of  the  artery,  and  it  was  only 
latterly  he  began  to  lufpect  that  the  fmaller  branches 
might  fometimes  be  fo  far  enlarged  as  to  carry  the 
blood  freely ; becaufe  he  occalionally  obferved,  that 
after  the  operation  for  aneurifm  there  was  no  pulfe  in 
the  wrift  during  three  days,  after  which  it  began  to  be 
perceived,  and  foon  returned  to  its  natural  ftrength  f . 

“ If  the  Axillary  Artery  be  wounded,  fays  Mr. 
Gooch,  it  is  necelfary  to  take  the  limb  off  at  the  joint ; 
yet  as  there  are  inftances  of  the  Brachial  Artery  di- 
viding into  two,  foon  after  it  leaves  the  axilla,  which 
lufus  naturae  I have  obferved  at  different  diftances  in 
the  arm,  it  will  be  rational  pra&ice  when  we  feel  a 

* It  is  commonly  laid,  that  Ruilh  was  a&ually  the  firft  who  had 
performed  this  operation  in  Holland  ; whereas,  the  paflage  Hands 
thus : “ Operationem  fane  ab  authoribus  majus  commendatam  ct 

“ laudatam  quam  inftitutam  ; quod  dicere  non  gravor,  quia  viginti 
“ abhinc  annis,  tt  quod  excurrit  in  hac  valla  civitate,  ad  quam  fine 
“ numero  confluunt  affli&i,  hanc  operationem  in  arteria  adeo  ingenti 
“ nullus  (quantum  noverim)  chirurgorum  inftituit,”  Ruilh,  Vol.  1. 
Obferv.  2. 

•j-  “ Poke  vero  ramulos  minoresfeitafenfim  dilatare,ut  XXXVIII. 
« diximus,  Clar.  Du.  Prsefes  inde  fufpicatur,  quia  cum  aliquando  trun- 
“ cum  arteri®  brachialis  internum,  graviter  vulneratum,  prsedi&a  ra- 
“ tione  fupra  vulnus  ope  fili  circumdidli  ligaffet,  intra  triduum  nul- 
« lum  in  arteria  juxta  carpum  pofita,  qua;  a media's  explorari  folet, 

pulfum  fentire  aut  percipere  potuit ; poltha:c  vero  hanc  arteriam, 
“ primo  levifiime  micare,  fenfim  vero  fenfimque  penitus  pulfarc 
“ fenfit.” 
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pulfation  at  the  wrift.  to  treat  fuch  cafe  as  an  aneu- 
rifm,  by  tying  the  artery,”  &•  c.  p.  72. 

In  (liort,  there  were  two  accidents  with  which  the 
older  furgeons  encouraged  one  another  to  this  opera- 
tion, viz.  that  the  artery  often  forked  very  high  in  the 
Axilla;  orfecondly,  that  in  common  an  artery  touched 
with  the  lancet  in  bleeding,  was  pricked  not  in  its 
trunk,  but  only  in  one  of  the  two  branches  imo  which 
it  divides  at  the  elbow.  Thus  Cheflelden  fays,  “ I had 
always  thought  this  wound  was  in  the  Inferior  Cubital 
( i . e.  in  the  Ulnar)  Artery,  and  thus  the  fudden  reflux 
of  the  blood  was  accounted  for,  by  the  communica- 
tion of  the  two  Cubital  Arteries  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  thus  fatisfied,  1 inquired  no  further;  though 
Mr.  Sharp,  even  fo  long  ago  as  when  he  was  my  ap- 
prentice, told  me  that  the  wound  was  in  the  trunk, 
in  the  Humeral  Artery  itfelf,  as  indeed  it  is,”  p.  457. 
And  yet  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter,  notvvith- 
ftanding  this  affirmation  of  Cheflelden,  lays  it  down  in 
the  molt  formal  pofitive  manner,  in  the  ihape  of  a 
practical  rule  or  inference,  we  know  not  what  to  call 
it,  marked  xv.  “ That  though  the  Brachial  Artery 
in  moil  people  divides  into  its  two  branches  a little  be- 
low the  part  where  we  commonly  bleed;  yet  perhaps 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  aneurifm  happens  oftener  to 
one  of  the  branches,  than  to  the  trunk  of  that  artery, 
becaufe  thefe  often  lie  nearer  the  Ikin,  and  are  there- 
by more  expofed  to  injury,”  p.  353. 

This  has  nothing  in  it  of 'the  ulual  corredlnefs  of  Dr. 
Hunter,  for  in  point  ot  fadt  it  is  wrong;  the  branches 
do  not  lie  nearer  to  the  Ikin,  they  are  buried  deep  un- 
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der  the  bellies  of  the  pronators  and  flexors  of  the  arm, 
and  any  one  may  know  this,  whoever  in  his  life  hasf 
tied  up  an  arm  for  bleeding,  where  he  muft  have  ob- 
ferved  the  ftrong  beating  of  the  artery  only  where  it 
was  entire,  running  in  one  trunk  under  the  Median 
Bafilic  Vein.  And  his  reafoning  is  farther  wrong  than 
his  aflertion  ; for  if  in  moll  people  the  artery  divides  a 
little  below  the  place  where  we  bleed,  it  matters  little 
whether  below  that  point  the  two  branches  be  fuper- 
ficial  or  deep,  the  aneurifm  cannot  happen  « oftener  to 
one  of  the  branches  than  to  the  trunk.” 

I feel  my  felf  entitled  to  fet  up  at  the  concluflon  of  this 
difcourfe,  a rule,  the  very  reverie  of  that  with  which  it 
began,  and  to  fay,  that  after  thefe  proofs,  the  queftions 
about  inofculations  may  be  blotted  out  altogether ; that 
wounds  of  the  Axillary  Artery,  like  wounds  of  the  Fe- 
moral Artery,  are  often  dangerous  from  bleeding,  but 
never  fatal  from  the  want  of  inofculations ; that  we 
lhould  tie  the  greatefl  arteries  confidently  wherever 
they  are  wounded  without  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and 
that  we  fliould  tie  the  arteries  as  boldly  at  the  groin  or 
in  the  axilla  as  in  the  lefier  branches  going  down  the 
thigh  or  arm.  Accidents  undoubtedly  (as  we  are  in  all 
our  operations  at  the  mercy  of  accident)  may  prevent 
our  atchieving  a cure  ; a limb  bruifed  with  a waggon 
wheel,  or  wounded  with  a great  ball,  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
faved,  as  when  the  artery  alone  is  wounded  by  the  flab 
of  a knife  or  fword : Yet  although  the  accidents  and 
dangers  of  gangrene  were  multiplied  tenfold,  this  com- 
mon way  of  cutting  off  the  thigh,  or  amputating  the  arm 
at  the  fhouldei  joint,  is  bad  do&rine,  and  cruel  practice. 
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DISCOURSE  III. 


OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  A WOUNDED  ARTERY ; 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  TUMOR  WHICH  RISES  OVER  THE  WOUND 
OF  A GREAT  ARTERY  ; AND  OF  THE  WAY  OF  OPERATING  IN  THOSE 
RECENT  ANEURISMS. 

I am  now  to  explain  to  you  the  condition  of  a 
wounded  artery ; not  where  it  is  touched  in  a wide 
and  open  wound,  for  there  the  artery  bleeds  profufely, 
and  either  it  is  prefently  tied,  or  the  patient  dies.  But 
I am  to  explain  to  you  the  date  of  a greater  artery, 
wounded  deep  among  the  mufcular  fleffi,  ftruck  per- 
haps with  the  point  of  a fword  or  knife,  or  cut  acrofs 
by  a ball,  for  then  the  blood  efcapes  difficultly  through 
the  narrow  wound ; there  is  little  outward  bleeding ; 
the  artery  bleeds  chiefly  within,  and  by  that  inward 
bleeding  forms  a fudden  tumor  of  the  moil  dangerous 
kind,  requiring  a fudden  operation  almoft  as  if  the  ar- 
tery were  (till  open  pouring  out  its  blood : The  ariery, 
indeed,  is  ftill  open,  is  ftill  pouring  out  its  blood,  and 
nothing  relifts  it  but  the  ikin ; if  that  flender  barrier 
give  way,  the  patient  dies  with  one  gulh  of  blood. 
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When  a man  is  wounded  in  any  great  artery,  the 
blood  flows  in  fo  full  a ftream,  that  in  a moment  he 
faints,  falls  down,  and  it  is  then  only  that  the  by- 
flanders  can  command  the  blood,  by  gathering  up  any 
cloths  that  are  at  hand,  and  cramming  them  into  the 
wound  in  a confufed  and  ineffectual  way,  till  at  laft 
the  furgeon  comes  and  flops  the  blood.  Now  the  fur- 
geon  at  the  firff  fight  of  fuch  a wound  is  himfelf 
alarmed,  he  fears  that  it  is  the  great  artery  of  the 
limb  ; he  is  unwilling  to  cut  up  the  arm  or  thigh,  and 
to  undertake  the  tying  up  of  the  great  artery  without 
fome  farther  help  and  advice  j he  throws  off  the  loofe 
cloths  or  bandages ; lays  a fair  and  very  firm  comprefs 
upon  the  wound ; rolls  it  with  a fleady  bandage,  and 
leaving  a tourniquet  about  the  limb,  informs  the  friends 
of  all  his  fears,  and  of  all  the  expeCled  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  fuch  a cafe,  and  defires  that  fome  confulting 
l'urgeens  may  be  called.  The  confultation  proceeds  at 
firft  upon  thefe  points,  the  place  of  the  limb  that  is 
wounded,  the  fhape  of  the  weapon,  the  deepnefs  of  the 
wound  ; but  the  furgeons  do  not  in  general  unbind  the 
wound,  at  leafl  if  it  be  a deep  and  punaured  wound, 
till  the  fkin  has  adhered,  till  the  aneurifmal  tumor  is 
formed,  and  then  being  able  to  undo  the  dreffings 
without  any  danger  of  farther  bleeding,  they  have  all 
the  cafe  before  them. 

The  tumor  rifes  higher  and  higher  every  day ; at 
every  vifit  they  fee  a change.  The  tumor  is  large,  hard, 
circumfcribed,  and  beating  very  ftrongly  ; the  fkin 
over  it  begins  to  inflame,  the  wound  of  the  knife  threat- 
ens to  open  again,  the  whole  limb  is  feeble  and  cold ; 
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the  furface  of  the  tumor  is  livid,  and  in  a few  days  the 
beating  from  fuch  an  artery,  as  the  Femoral  Artery,  is 
moft  alarming,  and  to  the  patient  very  awful ; he 
fpreads  his  hand  broad  over  the  tumor,  feels  its  beating, 
like  the  heart  in  its  ftrongeft  palpitations ; beating  againft 
the  fide.  He  is  laid  with  tourniquets  round  the  limb ; 
he  fees  by  thefe  precautions,  and  he  feels,  as  it  were, 
that  if  the  tumor  burft  during  the  night,  he  mull  lofe 
bis  life  with  one  gufli  of  blood.  Lying  in  this  anxious 
icondition,  he  is  watched  from  hour  to  hour,  till  the 
itime  appointed  for  the  operation  arrives ; and  it  is  then 
lonly,  (however  great  the  furgeon’s  fears  about  this 
ioperation),  that  the  patient  is  in  any  degree  fafe. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  furgeon  has  his  mind  fo  fet- 
Itled  concerning  the  tying  of  thefe  great  arteries,  as  to 
tdo  his  operation  on  the  very  moment  of  the  wound  ; 
;and  yet  he  may  as  well  do  fo ; for  whether  he  deter- 
mine by  his  reafoning  that  it  is  fafe,  or  dangerous,  to 
ttie  the  great  artery  of  the  limb,  Hill  the  circumftances 
tof  the  wound  are  the  fame  ; and  the  artery,  whether  it 
Ibe  the  great  artery,  or  fome  fecondary  branch,  whe- 
ther punctured  or  fairly  cut  acrofs,  is  loft  to  that  limb; 
sand  fince  the  wound  itfelf  of  a great  artery  cannot 
Iheal,  its  cavity  mull  be  clofed.  This  alone  fhould  de- 
termine us  how  to  move  in  this  critical  moment ; and 
H am  clear,  that  the  furgeon  when  he  is  called  in  good 
time  to  fuch  a wound,  fhould  clap  the  point  of  his  fin- 
ger upon  the  wounded  artery,  or  make  his  affiftant  hold 
the  artery ; cut  the  wound  fo  far  open,  as  to  fee  the 
artery  fairly  ; draw  it  out  if  it  be  cut  acrofs,  and  have 
Shrunk  among  the  flefb  ; or  tie  it  like  the  artery  of  the 
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arm  in  aneurifm,  by  pafling  ligatures  under  it,  if  this 
greater  artery  be  punctured  only  with  the  knife  or 
fword,  as  that  of  the  arm  often  is  with  the  lancet. 

But  in  nine  of  ten  cafes,  the  furgeon  wants  courage 
to  do  this,  as  he  thinks,  hopelefs  operation,  upon  the 
fpot.  The  cafe  falls  to  be  determined  by  flow  and  he- 
fitating  confultations,  the  furgeons  debate  whether  it 
be  the  trunk  of  the  artery  that  is  wounded ; whether 
if  it  be  the  trunk,  it  fhould  be  tied  ; doubting  perhaps, 
whether  the  limb  fhould  not  rather  be  cut  off.  Thus 
the  outward  wound  is  allowed  to  heal,  the  inward 
bleeding  goes  on, and  the  regular aneurifmal  bagis form- 
ed. There  are  certain  circumflances,  in  which  it  is  even 
our  duty  to  bring  the  cafe  into  this  fhape ; for  exam- 
ple, if  there  be  a wound  of  the  great  arteries  in  the 
back  of  the  hip,  in  the  groin,  in  the  armpit,  we  cannot 
command  the  blood  eafily  ; we  are  not  lure  of  clapping 
our  finger  down  upon  the  artery,  at  the  very  point 
where  it  is  wounded ; we  are  afraid  left  the  patient 
lhould  die,  (even  after  we  have  come  to  him),  with 
one  fingle  gufh  of  blood;  we  therefore  clofe  the  narrow 
wound,  put  its  lips  together,  fettle  it  with  a very  ftea- 
dy  comprefs  and  bandage,  and  try  to  make  the  lips 
adhere,  and  then  we  have  a fair  aneurifm,  which  we 
can  look  upon  compofedly ; we  can  refledl  upon  the 
courfe  of  the  wound,  and  calculate  which  artery  is  molt 
probably  wounded;  for  befides  the  main  trunk  there  are 
other  arteries  in  the  armpit  and  the  thigh,  as  the  arteries 
of  the  fcapula  or  the  Arteria  Profunda,  which  being 
wounded,  will  make  aneurifms  as  large,  though  not  io 
dangerous  as  thofe  of  the  Axillary  or  Femoral  Arteries, 
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and  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  them  chiefly  by  the  pul- 
fations  in  the  wrift  or  ancle,  continuing  ftrong*. 

The  arterial  trunks  and  all  their  greater  branches  in 
every  part  of  the  body  lie  under  the  fafcia ; and  feem 
to  owe  no  lefs  to  the  fupport  of  thefe  fafciae,  than  the 
mufcles  themfelves.  Over  all  the  body  the  fafcia  is  al- 
moft  equally  ftrong ; the  (kin  and  fafcia,  where  the 
wound  is  fecured  with  comprefi'es,  are  piefled  together 
and  adhere ; the  blood,  by  this  accident,  is  always  dri- 
ven hard  under  the  fafcia,  and  is  never  diffufed  under 
the  fkin  ; the  Ikin  merely  covers  the  aneurifmal  tumor, 
while  it  is  the  tenfe  fafcia  that  gives  form  to  the  aneu- 
rifm.  The  fafcia,  thus  confining  the  blood,  limits  the 
fize  of  the  tumor,  gives  it  a fair  and  circular  form,  is 
itfelf  tenfe  and  firm,  livid  alfo  by  the  colour  of  the  con- 
tained blood ; fliining  and  refplendent  like  the  inner 
furface  of  the  gizzard  oi  a fowl,  and  the  fkin  and  faf- 
cia may  be  cut  diflindtly  from  each  other,  as  fieely  as 
we  cut  the  fkin  over  a difeafed  breaft  without  touch- 
ing the  hardened  gland,  or  rather,  (for  a more  clofe 
refemblance),  as  we  draw  our  knife  clean  along  the 
furface  of  a hernia,  without  touching  the  fac;  or  as  we 
cut  the  fcrotum  over  the  hydrocele  without  touching 
the  vaginal  coat. 

Nor  is  the  furface  of  an  aneurifmal  bag  very  irregu- 
lar, even  upon  its  back  part,  for  each  mufcle  is  involv- 
ed in  its  own  fafcia,  fo  that  the  fafcia  is  alfo  of  tolerable 


* The  pulfation  may  fometimes  continue  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
.unb,  notwithftanding  a wound  of  its  main  trunk,  from  the  obliquity 
of  the  outward  wound,  as  ihall  be  explained  prefently. 
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flrength  within  ; the  internal  precedes  of  the  fafcia, 
and  the  condenfation  of  the  cellular  fubllance,  (as  it  is 
driven  clofer  by  the  blood),  fet  alio  fome  bounds  to 
its  extenfion  within,  fo  that  the  blood  is  no  more  dif- 
fufed  among  the  flelh,  than  under  the  (kin  ; but  the 
circumflances  of  the  tumor  will  vary  infinitely  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  wound.  I have  feen  the  Fe- 
moral Artery  cut  fairly  acrofs  with  the  knife  ; there 
the  wound,  palling  deeper  than  the  rptery,  will  allow 
of  a greater  bag,  and  the  artery  will  pour  out  its  blood 
behind,  as  well  as  before  it.  I have  feen  the  Femoral 
Artery  juft  touched  with  the  point  of  a penknife  and 
not  transfixed,  the  wound  not  palling  through  theartery, 
no  blood  behind,  but  the  aneurifmal  bag  formed  imme- 
diately beneath  the  fafcia  and  Ikin,  and  the  artery  keep- 
ing its  place  among  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh  ; nothing 
of  the  artery  but  the  wounded  flit  in  it  appearing,  the 
mufcles  adhering  firmly  to  the  artery,  and  with  a degree 
of  inflammation,  and  thickening ; the  flat  furface  of  the 
artery  nitched  in  among  the  inflamed  mufcles,  and  the 
flat  furfaces  of  the  mufcles  themfelves  forming  the  back 
part  of  the  tumor  : and  I have  alfo  feen  the  artery  en- 
tirely cut  acrofs  by  the  fradured  ends  cf  the  thigh 
bone,  fo  that  the  oppofite  ends  of  the  artery  hung  to- 
gether by  a Angle  tag,  and  the  aneurifmal  bag,  inftead 
of  being  formed  betwixt  the  fafcia  and  the  great  muf- 
cles of  the  thigh,  was  formed  betwixt  the  great  muf- 
cles and  the  bone,  fo  that  the  broad  belly  of  the  muf- 
cle  named  Vaftus  Internus,  formed  the  chief  furface 
of  the  fac.  But  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  bag  or 
the  condition  of  the  artery,  let  the  furgeon  be  prepar- 
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cd  to  encounter  difficulties,  by  trying  to  calculate  how 
the  parts  may  probably  be  connected  with  each  other, 
whether  under  the  fafciae  only,  or  under  the  mufcles, 
whether  prefled  together  by  inflammation,  or  thicken- 
ed by  the  driving  and  compreffion  of  the  blood. 

Thus  the  advantages  from  an  aneurifmal  bag  being 
formed  before  we  are  called,  or  by  our  own  comprefles 
healing  the  wound,  are  thefe;  that  we  are  not  hurried 
all  at  once  into  the  midft  of  a bloody  operation;  that 
we  are  fomewhat  eaiy  about  our  patient’s  immediate 
fafety,  there  being  no  danger  of  fatal  bleeding,  at  leaf: 
for  a few  days;  that  we  have  warning  of  every  danger- 
ous change  by  the  alteration  in  the  furface  ; that  we 
have  time  to  confult ; to  calculate  which  artery  is 
wounded,  and  to  fettle  all  the  fteps  as  in  any  other  ope- 
ration, putting  our  tourniquets  round  the  leg  or  thigh, 
or  fettling  the  comprefles  of  the  calvicle  or  groin,  if 
the  artery  be  wounded  very  high. 

But  it  is  equally  plain, that  though  a recent  aneurifm 
is  thus  managed  with  more  eafe  to  the  furgeon,  and 
lefs  lols  of  blood  to  the  patient,  than  a large  and  open 
wound;  yet  an  old  aneurifm,  fuffered  to  grow  for 
weeks  or  months,  is  attended  with  great  danger ; for 
if  the  artery  be  very  great,  as  in  the  hip  or  thigh,  the 
bag  enlarges  very  rapidly;  all  the  parts  are  comprefl- 
ed  and  hurt,  the  blood  is  driven  deeper  and  deeper 
among  the  mufcular  flefli,  and  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  foft  parts  are  difordered,  even  the  bone  may  be 
Ipoiled,  which  mult  render  the  operation  ineffedtu- 
al  in  faving  the  limb.  The  accumulation  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  find  the  artery,  prefles  it  deeper 
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every  moment,  and  farther  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fur- 
geon ; the  bag  comes,  in  a few  weeks,  to  hold  fix  or 
feven  pounds  of  blood,  and  this  extenfion  of  furface, 
caufes  a greater  fuppuration,  which  (wherever  the 
matter  is,  as  in  this  cafe,  contaminated  with  blood), 
is  never  kindly  nor  well  difpofed  to  heal. 

Wherever  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  apply  the 
tourniquet,  and  command  the  blood  ; or  in  other 
terms,  wherever  we  have  to  deal  only  with  a wound, 
or  fmaller  aneurifm  of  the  arm  or  ham,  or  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh,  the  operation  is  eafy.  But  in  the 
greater  aneurifms  of  the  armpit,  haunch  or  groin,  we 
mufl  truft  nothing  to  comprefiion,  and  muft  do  our 
operation  with  particular  boldnefs  and  fkill,  otherwife 
we  fliall  hardly  fave  our  patient,  for  in  a very  moment 

he  his  either  faved  or  dead. 

The  rules  belonging  to  this  cafe  of  an  aneurifmal 
bag,  holding  fome  great  artery,  are  chiefly  thefe : 

i.  You  are  not  to  truft  entirely  to  the  compreflion 
which  your  afliftant  tries  to  make  upon  the  groin,  or 
below  the  clavicle  ; for  it  is  one  matter  to  fupprefs 
the  pulfe  in  the  lower  part  of  a limb,  and  another  to 
ftop  altogether  the  current  of  the  blood ; but  you  are  to 
look  upon  this  as  an  open  artery,  and  exped  that  the 
moment  you  cut  the  tumor,  the  blood  will  rufh  upon  you 
with  a terrifying  violence:  nor  fhould  you  ever  exped 
to  clean  the  great  cavity  with  fponges  or  cloths,  for  the 
artery  will  fill  the  cavity  with  blood,  fafter  than  you 
can  throw  it  out,  till  the  patient  breathes  his  laft. 

/ Inftead  of  this,  you  draw  your  knife  deliberately  and 
fairly  over  the  tumor,  fo  as  to  lay  it  open.  The  fkin 
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// 

being  thus  divided,  the  great  livid  bag  of  the  aneu- 
rii'm,  furrounded  with  its  ftrong  fafeia,  rifes  into  view. 

Next  pufli  your  lancet  into  the  bag,  and  then  do 
all  that  remains  in  your  operation  with  great  boldnefs; 
run  your  biftoury  upwards  and  downwards  fo  as  to  flit 
up  the  tumor  quickly ; plunge  your  hand  fuddeniy  down 
towards  the  bottom ; turn  out  the  great  clots  of  blood 
with  your  hand  and  fingers,  till  having  reached  the 
bottom  entirely,  you  begin  to  feel  the  warm  jet  of 
blood,  and  directed  by  that,  clap  your  finger  upon  the 
wounded  point  of  the  artery,  as  it  has  but  a point,  your 
finger  will  cover  it  fairly,  and  your  feeling  the  beat-  / 
ing  of  the  artery,  allures  you  that  all  is  now  fafe.  // 
Now  the  bleeding,  confufion,  and  fainting  are  over 
in  a moment ; the  operator  breathes,  and  the  afiiftants 
are  compofed ; and  all  the  operation  goes  on  eafily 
and  fafely.  The  artery  is  effectually  commanded  by 
this  preflure  with  the  finger;  but  the  firlt  movement 
in  fuch  an  operation,  viz.  the  adt  of  flopping  the  blood 
is  all  boldnefs,  and  nothing  of  caution  ; no  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended,  but  that  of  fuffering  your  patient 
to  lofe  blood. 

2.  Being  now  compofed,  you  take  time  to  arrange 
every  thing  for  the  next  ftep  of  your  operation,  you 
feel  the  beating  of  the  artery  with  the  point  of  your 
finger,  perhaps  you  lift  the  point  of  your  finger  for 
a moment,  to  difeover  whether  the  preflure  of  your 
affiftants,  at  the  groin  or  clavicle,  commands  the  ar- 
tery : If  fo,  you  lift  your  finger,  and  examine  round 
the  artery  ; if  not,  you  keep  your  finger  Heady,  make 
the  affiftants  clean  the  bag  round  the  artery;  then,  if 
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the  artery  lies  fair  and  free  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
you  proceed  to  tie  it ; but  if  not,  you  mull  dilfedt  round 
the  artery,  until  you  fet  it  free  from  other  parts,  and 
have  it  fo  infulated  as  that  you  may  put  your  ligature 
eafily  under  it  ; unlefs  indeed  the  recollection  offome 
great  trunk  being  near  the  wounded  artery  (as  of  the 
Profunda,  when  you  are  tying  the  femoral  artery) 
fhould  Hop  you  ; but  yet  the  nearnefsof  any  great  ar- 
tery or  nerve,  is  an  argument  as  ftrong  againft  your 
diving  with  the  needle  to  catch  the  wounded  artery, 
as  againft  your  difiedting  with  the  knife.  Since  there- 
fore the  diffe&ion  is  done  with  your  eyes  open,  and 
you  can  fee  and  feel  before  the  point  of  your  knife ; 
rather  difiect,  or  fometimes  tear  the  artery  naked  with 
the  point  of  your  fingers,  tying  its  open  mouth,  if  cut 
acrofs,  as  fairly  as  in  an  amputated  ftump  ; or  if  it  be 
touched  only  with  the  point  of  a knife  or  fword,  put 
two  ligatures  round  it,  one  above  and  one  below  the 
wound,  and  put  them  neatly  and  fairly  round  the  ar- 
tery, as  in  tying  for  aneurifm  of  the  arm,  and  cut  it 
acrofs  betwixt  the  two  ligatures. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  fize  and  form  of  your  ligatures, 
do  not  allow  in  yourfelf  the  flavifli  and  abfurd  fear  of 
cutting  arteries  acrofs  with  them.  It  makes  furgeons 
ufe  ligatures  in  amputation,  fuch  as  are  often  ineffec- 
tual ; and  in  aneurifms  of  the  thigh  or  fhoulder,  they 
ufe  fuch  tapes  as  it  would  be  impoflible  to  draw  tight 
even  round  the  aorta,  though  that  could  become  the 
fubjecl  of  their  operation ; the  circle  of  the  knot  made 
by  fuch  a ligature  is  often  wider  than  the  diameter  of 
the  arterial  trunk.  Surgeons  have  complained  that 
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they  could  not  draw  their  tapes  tight  enough  round 
the  femoral  artery,  even  with  the  whole  ftrength  of 

their  hands. 

Let  your  ligature,  then,  be  made  of  three  or  four 
threads  well  waxed,  tied  not  with  the  furgeon’s  knot, 
but  with  one  fingle  knot  moderately  drawn,  fecured 
with  a fecond  fingle  knot,  the  threads  left  hanging 
from  one  corner  of  the  wound. 

4.  It  can  hardly  be  necelfary  to  advife,  that  after 
fuch  operations  upon  the  Humeral  or  Femoral  artery, 
tourniquets  be  ftill  kept  round  the  limb,  to  guard  againft 
thofe  accidents,  which  have  fo  often  happened,  and 
will  we  fear  continue  to  happen,  in  the  hands  of  the 
mod  famous  furgeon. 

But  if  it  chance  that  the  parts  are  fo  mafled  with 
inflammation,  fo  difordered  by  the  driving  of  the  blood 
in  old  aneurifms ; or  perhaps  the  parts  fo  hurt,  as  to 
be  almofl  in  a ftate  of  gangrene  ; if  the  furgeon  can- 
not by  any  means  get  a fair  view  of  the  artery,  and 
that  his  patient  be  lofing  blood,  pouring  from  fome 
great  trunk,  then  mud  he  drike  his  needle  at  random, 
in  order  to  come  at  his  objedl  the  neared  way  ; and 
the  only  fatisfadlion  that  he  can  have,  or  the  only 
proof  of  his  having  tied  the  artery  at  all,  will  be  only 
the  fudden  dopping  of  the  blood,  when  he  draws  his 
ligature.  In  circumdances  like  thefe,  the  greated 
furgeons,  (even  Mr.  Pott  himfelf),  have  been  accufed 
of  having  miffed  the  artery  ; but  at  all  events  lince 
it  is  irregularly  tied,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  the  attend- 
ants that  are  appointed,  mud  be  fkilful,  and  mud  be 
intereded  ; both  friends  and  furgeons  fhould  watch 
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over  the  patient’s  life  molt  faithfully ; for  fucceflive 
bleedings  will  happen,  often  from  fome  fudden  turn, 
or  unwary  motion  in  his  bed  during  the  night ; and 
he  is  loft  or  faved  in  a moment  of  time  *. 

One  thing  I am  chiefly  afraid  of,  that  this  defcrip- 
tion  may  feem  overcharged ; that  I may  appear  to 
have  exaggerated  the  difficulties  of  an  operation 
like  this ; that  it  may  be  thought  that  an  accident 
requiring  all  thefe  precautions,  and  this  plunging 
down  of  the  hand,  can  hardly  occur.  Therefore  I 
ftate  to  you  the  following  cafe,  and  I dare  fay,  after 
having  confidered  it,  you  will  perceive  that  it  needs 
no  apology  ; but  that  as  it  is  new  and  interefting,  it 
deferves  its  place. 

A poor  man,  who  was  by  trade  a leech-catcher,  fell 
as  he  was  ftepping  out  of  a boat,  and  the  long  and 

* Mr  Hume  fays,  in  reporting  one  of  Mr.  Pott’s  obfervations,  that 
the  depth  of  the  incifion  made  it  very  difficult  for  any  one  but  the 
operator,  and  thofe  immediately  around  him,  to  fee  what  was  includ- 
ed in  the  ligature ; and  at  the  time  the  Popliteal  Artery  was  fuppofed 
to  be  fecured  by  it.  The  infinuation  is  as  direft,  as  good  manners 
will  allow  ; but  it  is  more  than  an  infinuation  ; for  in  an  account  of 
the  fame  cafe,  publiffied  fome  years  fince,  Mr.  Hume  fays,  “ No  doubt 
was  made  at  the  time,  of  its  being  any  thing  but  the  artery  that  he 
had  tied.”  Next,  Mr.  Hume  proceeds  to  reafon  upon  it  in  fuch  a 
form,  as  to  imply  a direft  affirmation,  that  the  artery  was  not  tied. 
Whether  the  aneurifm  was  in  a branch,  or  whether  it  was  in  the  trunk 
of  the  artery,  the  pulfation  ffiould  not  have  been  felt  in  the  tumor,  if 
the  Popliteal  Artery  was  rendered  impervious : But  however  we  fhall 
choofe  to  explain  it,  the  fad  is,  that  by  the  fecond  day  after  the  ope- 
ration, the  artery  was  again  throwing  its  blood  into  the  aneurifmal 
bag,  fo  that  a ftrong  pulfation  was  felt ; and  the  tumor  fwelled  fo  ra- 
pidly, that  Mr.  Pott  cut  off  the  limb. 
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pointed  fciffars  which  are  ufed  in  his  bufinefs  being 
in  his  pocket,  pierced  his  hip  exadtly  over  the  place 
of  the  fciatic  notch,  where  the  great  Iliac  Artery 
comes  out  from  the  pelvis.  The  artery  was  (truck  with 
the  point  of  the  fciffars,  it  bled  furioufly,  the  patient 
fainted  ; and  in  fo  narrow  and  deep  a wound,  the  fur- 
geon,  when  he  came,  found  little  difficulty  in  Hop- 
ping it  up,  and  lefs  difficulty  Hill  in  making  it  heal. 
The  outward  wound  was  cured  ; the  great  tumor  foon 
formed ; and  the  man  travelled  up  from  the  North 
Country,  where  the  accident  had  befallen  him,  and 
in  fix  weeks  after  arrived  in  our  hofpital  here  with  a 
prodigious  tumor  of  the  hip,  his  thigh  rigidly  con- 
traded,  the  ham  bended,  the  whole  leg  flirunk,  cold, 
and  ufelefs,  as  if  it  had  been  an  aneurifm  rather  of 
the  artery  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  tumor  was  of  a prodigious  fize,  and  by  that 
very  circumftance  of  its  being  one  of  the  greateft  a- 
neurifms,  it  loft  all  the  characteriftics  of  aneurifm,  e- 
fpecially  there  was  nopulfation,  no  retroceffion  of  the 
blood  when  the  tumor  was  preffed  upon  ; there  was 
nothing  peculiar  except  this,  that  the  great  and  hid- 
den diftenfion  was  the  caufe  of  great  pain  ; and  from 
the  continual  pain,  lamenefs,  and  his  hopes  of  a cure, 
he  was  ready  to  fubmit  to  any  thing,  befeeching  us 
to  operate. 

There  was  little  doubt  of  its  being  a great  aneu- 
rifm, but  there  was  a poflibility  of  its  being  a vaft  ab- 
lcefs  ; and  it  was  refolved,  in  confutation,  that  he 
fliould  be  carried  into  the  operation  room ; that  a 
fmall  incifion  fliould  be  made  ; that  the  flcin  being 
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cut,  the  bag  itfelf  fhould  be  juft  touched  with  the 
point  of  a lancet ; and  if  found  to  contain  matter, 
fhould  be  fully  opened;  but  if  blood,  that  it  was 
then  to  be  confidered  as  an  aneurifm  of  fo  particular 
a kind,  as  to  entitle  us  to  call  for  a full  confultation. 

I made  an  incifion  two  inches  and  a half  in  length ; 
the  great  fafcia  in  the  hip,  blue,  and  very  ftrong, 
formed  the  coat  of  the  tumor,  and  under  that  were  feen 
the  big  fibres  of  the  great  Glutaeus  Mufcle.  The  knife 
was  ftruck  into  it,  and  large  clots  of  very  firm  black 
blood  rolled  out  by  the  tenfenefs  of  the  tumor,  which 
began  to  emit  the  clots  in  this  way,  the  moment  that 
it  was  opened  at  one  point.  There  was  one  thing 
further  defirable  before  we  put  the  patient  to  bed, 
that  we  fhould  underftand  the  cafe  fo  far  as  to  be 
able  to  report  to  the  confultation,  whether  the  artery 
was  abfolutely  open,  and  whether  it  was  the  great 
artery  of  the  hip.  I continued  therefore  (knowing 
that  the  opening  I had  made  could  be  covered  with 
the  point  of  the  thumb)  to  pull  out  a few  more  clots 
of  blood,  till  the  warm  and  florid  blood  began  to  flow; 
I then  pufhed  in  a tent-like  comprefs  into  the  fmall 
wound  of  the  tumor,  (viz.  of  the  fafcia),  laid  a broad 
comprefs  over  the  outward  wound,  and  put  the  pa- 
tient to  bed  with  one  of  the  pupils  holding  his  hand 
upon  the  hip. 

This  was  done  at  one  o’clock,  and  at  four  the  con- 
fultation met,  and  the  operation  was  performed.  And 
in  my  notes,  I find  two  fteps  of  the  operation  chiefly 
marked  : Firft,  That  upon  our  opening  the  tumor 
fully  with  an  incifion  of  eight  inches  long,  and  turn- 
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ing  out  the  great  clots,  the  blood  was  thrown  out 
with  a whittling  noife,  and  with  fuch  impetus,  that 
the  afllftants  were  covered  with  it,  and  in  a moment 
twenty  hands  were  about  the  tumor,  and  the  bag  was 
filled  with  fponges,  and  cloths  of  all  kinds,  which 
had  no  better  effecft  than  the  cloths,  which,  in  any 
accident,  the  friends  in  great  confutton  wrap  round  a 
wounded  arm  ; for  though  the  blood  was  not  thrown 
in  a full  ftream,  nor  in  jets,  it  was  feen  rifing  above  the 
edges  of  the  incifion  ; it  floated  by  the  tides  of  the 
cloths,  which  were  preffed  down  by  the  hands  of  the 
afllftants.  But  we  knew  by  a more  alarming  fign  that 
the  artery  was  throwing  out  blood ; for  the  man  who 
was  at  firft  lying  not  flat,  but  fupporting  himfelf  on  his 
elbows,  fell  down,  his  arms  fell  lifelefs,  and  without 
pulfe,  over  the  ftde  of  the  table,  his  head  hung  down 
and  was  livid,  he  uttered  two  or  three  heavy  groans, 
and  we  believed  him  dead. 

Secondly,  Seeing  in  this  critical  moment  that  if  he 
was  to  be  faved,  it  could  be  only  by  a fudden  ftroke, 
1 ran  the  biftoury  upwards  and  downwards, and  at  once 
made  my  incilion  two  feet  in  length  : I thruft  my  hand 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumor,  turned  out  the 
great  fponge  which  was  over  the  artery,  felt  the  warm 
jet  of  blood,  and  placed  the  point  of  my  finger  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  artery  ; then  I felt  diftin&ly  its  pulfe, 
and  then  only  was  1 aflured  that  the  man  was  ftiil 
alive.  The  afllftants  laid  afide  the  edges  of  this  pro- 
digious bag,  and  fought  out  the  feveral  imaller  fponges 
which  had  been  thruft  in,  and  the  bag  being  delibe- 
rately cleaned,  and  its  edges  held  afide,  I kept  the  fore 
Vol.  I.  F 
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finger  of  my  left  hand  fleady  upon  the  artery,  pafied 
one  of  the  largeft  needles  round  under  my  fore  finger, 
fo  as  to  furround  the  artery  : one  of  my  friends  tied 
the  ligature,  and  then  upon  lifting  the  point  of  my 
finger,  it  was  diftinftly  feen,  that  it  was  the  Pofterior 
Iliac  Artery, — that  the  artery  had  been  cut  fairly  a- 
crofs,  and  had  bled  with  open  mouth — that  it  was  cut 
and  tied  exactly  where  it  turns  over  the  bone : and  al- 
though the  extremities  were  cold,  the  face  of  a leaden 
colour,  and  the  man  had  ceafed  to  groan,  and  lay  as 
dead  ; though  the  faint  pulfation  could  not  be  felt 
through  the  Ikin,  in  any  part  of  the  body  ; we  faw  the 
artery  beating  fo  ftrongly,  whenever  I lifted  my  finger, 
that  we  were  allured  of  our  patient’s  fafety  ; however, 
he  was  fo  low  that  after  laying  down  the  fides  of  the 
fac,  and  putting  bandages  round  his  body  to  keep  all 
firm,  we  were  obliged  to  have  a bed  brought  in,  and 
having  given  him  fome  cordials,  we  left  him  to  fleep 
in  the  great  operation  room,  attended  by  the  pupils 
and  by  nurfes. 

He  was  cured  of  this  great  wound  in  lefs  than  feven 
months,  although  his  cure  was  protra&ed  by  the  foul 
fuppuration  of  fuch  a bag,  and  by  the  exfoliation  of 
the  Ilium  and  Sacrum,  which  fpoiled,  not  fo  much  from 
their  having  been  laid  bare  by  the  laft  fudden  fttoke 
of  the  knife,  as  by  the  aneurifmal  blood  having  lain 
upon  them  ; the  exfoliations  were  very  large,  and  the 
Sacrum  efpecially  continued  exfoliating  to  the  very 
day  on  which  the  wound  clofed. 

I do  not  know  whether  this  man  be  recovered  en- 
tirely, for  he  left  the  houfe  lame,  from  the  contrac- 
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tions  of  th 2 hip  and  ham,  and  walking  by  the  help  of 
a (lick ; but  however,  he  thought  himfelf  fit  to  under- 
take his  profefilon,  and  went  to  England  with  that 
defign 

This  cafe  will  imprefs  the  directions  already  given 
upon  your  mind,  and  is  Angular  and  well  worthy  of  a 
place,  fince  this  was  one  of  the  larged  aneurifms  ever 
heard  of,  containing  not  lefs  than  eight  pounds  of 
blood.  It  is  an  indance  of  one  of  the  lead  probable 
of  all  wounds,  viz.  a fmall  diarp  point  touching  one  of 
the  deeped  arteries,  and  one  of  the  larged;  and  wound- 
ing it  at  the  very  point,  where  it  comes  out  from  the 
trunk  of  the  body;  and  where  it  cannot  be  compred- 
ed ; for  though  my  friend  Doctor  Farquharfon,  tried 
to  make  l'ome  impreflion  upon  the  defcending  aorta, 
by  preffing  down  his  fid  into  the  belly,  fo  as  almod  to 
touch  thefpine,  dill  there  was  a deluge  of  blood  upon 
cutting  up  the  tumor,  and  the  artery  beat  drongly  un- 
der my  finger. 


But  there  is  a thing  more  didreffing  to  thefurgeon, 
than  all  the  difficulties  of  the  operation,  viz.  That  the 
artery  after  it  feems  to  be  fecured,  often  gives  way  ; 
fo  that  as  I have  obferved  already,  fuch  cafes  are  dan- 
gerous, not  fo  much  by  nature  failing  in  her  bufinefs 
of  fupporting  the  circulation  through  the  anadomo- 

* Dr  Farquharfon,  who  fuccecded  me  in  the  charge  of  the  Hofpi- 
tal  has  -juft  informed  me,  of  this  man  having  called  upon  him  aftef 
his  return  from  England,  walking  ftoutly,  and  in  good  health. 

Fij 
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fing  arteries,  as  by  the  furgeon’s  not  being  able  on  his 
part  to  fecure  the  greater  arterial  trunks;  hardly  any 
have  died  of  gangrene  ; very  many  have  died  from  the 
lofs  of  blood:  It  was  from  frequent  difappointments  that 
Mr.  Hunter  was  induced  to  change  his  operation  ; he 
tied  the  Popliteal  Aneurifm,  not  in  the  ham,  but  in 
the  thigg  ; thinking  to  find  the  artery  lefs  difeafed  at 
that  higher  point.  It  was  under  the  fmart  of  frequent 
difappointments,  that  he  thought  of  this  new  opera- 
tion, and  I fear,  his  difappointments  were  not  fewer 
after  this  change ; for  in  glancing  our  eye  over  the 
lift  of  cafes,  we  find,  that  it  is  by  haemorrhagy  that  pa- 
tients have  generally  died,  fome  after  the  common 
operation,  fome  after  the  operation  in  Hunter’s  way, 
fome  have  died  early,  fome  late,  fome  even  have  died 
of  bleeding,  fo  late  as  the  twentieth  day. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  operations,  the  artery  gave 
way,  even  fo  late  as  the  26th  day  ; for  this  fatal  bleed- 
ing began  firfl  upon  the  14th  day;  returaed,  and  was 
fupprefled  by  comprefies  upon  the  19th  day ; burfl 
out  upon  the  20th  day  ; and  burfting  out  upon  the 
20th  day  a fecond  time,  Mr.  Hunter  was  forced  to  cut 
up  the  thigh  on  its  fore  part,  and  tie  the  artery  anew  : 
But  fill  the  artery  was  not  fecured,  on  the  23d  day  it 
was  Bill  bleeding,  and  on  the  26th  day  it  bled  violent- 
ly, till  the  man  fell  low,  fainted,  became  delirious, 
and  expired. 

Mr.  Birche’s  patient  died  on  the  14th  day  ; he  went 
in  the  evening  to  fee  him,  but  he  had  juft  expired, 
“ The  limb  was  ftill  warm,  he  lifted  the  dreflings,  and 
he  found  a fmall  ftream  of  frefh  arterial  blood  iflfuing 
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from  the  wound  Heifter,  and  Hunter,  and  Pott,  and 
the  celebrated  Sabbatier,  and  Mr.  Dufchamps,  and 
Mr.  Deflault,  all  of  them  have  loft  patients  by  the 
burfting  of  the  artery,  and  after  death  injedions 
thrown  into  the  Iliac  Artery,  have  run  freely  out  by 
the  wound  in  the  thigh.  All  thele  patients  have  died 
of  bleeding,  and  all  of  them  have  lived  long  enough 
to  prove  that  the  limb  was  fafe. — From  thefe  acci- 
dents, we  are  now  certain,  that  there  is  either  fome- 
thing  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  a great  artery,  fo  that 
it  cannot  eafily  be  fubdued  ; or  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  wrong  in  our  manner  of  operating,  01  that  the 
confufion  of  thefe  operations  is  fuch,  that  even  the 
belt  lurgeons  are  accufed  of  having  failed  : Mr.  Pott 
himfelf,  was  only  fuppofed  to  have  tied  the  artery  of 
the  thigh.  Such  accidents  happening  thus  in  the 
hands  of  the  moil  famous  furgeons,  fhould  be  remem- 
bered in  vindication  of  thofe  to  whom  in  future  the 
like  misfortunes  may  happen  : Should  they  not  alfo  be 
a ftrong  motive  for  our  ltriving  to  find  out  by  future 
obfervations  what  may  be  the  cauie? 

We  are  not  yet  arrived  at  fuch  a degree  of  know- 
ledge, of  the  ftrudure,  and  fundions  of  arteries,  as  to 
underftand  fully  the  caufe  of  this  infecurity  ; but  we 
.cannot  be  without  a defire  to  underftand  it.  I fhould 
put  down  here  fome  notions  on  this  fubjed  more  freely, 
it  I thought  them  in  any  degree  proved  ; but,  however, 
the  few  that  I fhall  now  propofe,  leads  us  to  precau- 
tions, which  have  this  advantage  at  leaft,  that  they  do 
no  ill. 

The  moft  obvious  reafons  then,  of  this  infecurity,  are 
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thefe,  which  they  will  bed  underdand  who  are  mod 

employed  in  dideCtion. We  obferve  towards  the 

decline  of  life,  a change  on  the  conditions  of  the  whole 
arterial  fydem  plainly  unfavourable  to  our  operations. 
We  find  the  arteries  lefs  pliant,  fometimes  contracted, 
fometimes  enlarged,  fometimes  odified,  their  coats  al- 
ways thick,  and  feparating  from  each  other  upon  tht; 
dighted  touch.  They  are  brittle  and  fragile,  and  have 
a cnfped  feeling,  they  have  lod  all  their  llrength,  our 
injections  burd  them,  and  our  ligatures  cut  them 
acrofs ; in  fhort,  our  anatomical  injections  go  well  or 
furely,  only  in  the  fmalled  arteries,  or  in  the  limber 
and  pliant  arteries  of  a younger  fubjeCt : In  fubjeCts 
beyond  the  prime  of  life,  they  often  fail.  The  ana- 
tomid  knows  by  the  fird  touch  of  the  artery,  when  it 
is  hard,  that  he  needs  not  fix  his  tube  there;  and  the 
furgeon  often  forefees  alfo  by  the  fird  touch  of  his  fin- 
ger in  performing  his  operations,  thofe  terrible  haemor- 
rhages, and  burdings  of  the  arteries,  which  occafion  fo 
much  anxiety  and  didrefs.  In  fubjeCts  beyond  the 
age  of  forty,  we  have  more  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive, 
though  we  often  fee  thele  changes  in  the  arterial  fyf- 
tem,  this  tendency  to  didolution,  or  at  lead  to  difeafe, 
very  early  in  life  *. 


* Petit  cut  off  the  thigh  of  a gentleman,  on  account  of  a com- 
pound fraCture,  by  which  he  had  been  confined  eighteen  months  to 
bed,  he  found  the  Femoral  artery  fo  offified,  that  his  tourniquet  had 
no  effeft  upon  it  ; his  ligatures  did  not  draw  its  fides  together,  there 
was  no  likelihood  that  caultics  or  cauteries,  or  any  thing  but  conti- 
nued compreffion  could  have  any  effedl,  and  he  was  obliged  to  invent 
a machine  having  two  plates,  which,  by  the  working  of  a fcrew,  pref- 
ontinually  upon  the  broad  face  of  the  ftump 
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Thus,  by  the  age  of  the  fubjeift,  the  arteries  may 
want  a difpofition  to  inflame  ; or  by  the  thicknefs  of 
the  arterial  coats  they  are  not  pliant,  fo  that  they  can- 
not be  put  in  contad  ; and,  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  the  difpofition  to.  inflame,  they  have  not 
an  opportunity  of  adhering— or  by  the  greater  ca- 
liber of  fuch  an  artery,  its  circle  being  wide  in  its  na- 
tural condition,  is  puckered  and  unequal  when  it  is 
tied;  fo  that  by  this  alfo  it  cannot  fo  well  adhere; 
and  I am  fure,  that  the  tapes  which  have  been  ufed 
for  tying  fo  great  an  artery,  have  often,  when  tied  with 
the  furg eon’s  knot,  been  larger  in  their  diameters  than 
the  arterial  trunk  itfelf;  and  Mr.  Dufchamps  adually 
tells  us  of  a furgeon,  who  could  not  draw  his  ligature 
fo  as  to  flop  the  artery,  and  was  obliged  on  that  ac- 
count alone  to  cut  oft  the  limb. 

Perhaps  it  is  from  natural  and  unavoidable  caufes 
like  thefe,  without  feeking  for  any  more  curious  expla- 
nations, that  we  are  to  explain  the  frequent  burftings 
of  great  arteries,  as  in  the  thigh  or  ham.  We  do  not 
know  all  the  caufes,  but  thole  which  we  do  know,  are 
fuch  as  fhould  make  us  anxious  and  watchful  in  no 
common  degree,  with  a continual  and  minute  atten- 
tion to  every  circumftance  in  the  tying  of  the  artery. 

Ulceration  of  the  artery  is  the  great,  and  almoft  the 
foie  caufe  of  its  burfting  ; for  always  the  artery  mu  ft  be 
regarded  as  a part  of  the  living  body,  fubject  to  the 
fame  affedion  with  the  other  loft  parts.  To  enume- 
rate a few  of  the  caufes  of  this  ulceration  ol  the  artery, 
will  fuggeft  precautions  very  different  from  thole  which 
have  hitherto  been  pradifed  ; and  will,  perhaps,  induce 
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furgeons  to  receive  the  oldeft  method  of  all,  viz.  that 
°t  tying  the  artery  with  two  ligatures,  and  cutting 
acrofs  in  the  Ipace  betwixt  them. 

1.  When  a ligature  is  ufed  too  large  for  the  occa- 
sion, the  ligature  being  ftiff,  firmly  waxed,  and  unpli- 
able,  hardly  comprefles  the  artery  even  at  the  firft, 
and  no  fooner  do  the  foft  parts  begin  to  die  under  the 
ligature,  than  the  loop  of  it  is  found  flack,  the  artery 
is  not  deftroyed,  nor  its  canal  obliterated  ; the  blood 
runs  along,  and  iflues  as  at  firft,  from  the  wound  of  the 
artery. 

2.  The  ligature,  in  place  of  being  laid  under  the 
artery,  after  a fair  and  clean  difledion  of  it,  is  puflied 
through  among  the  mufcles  and  cellular  fubftance, 
with  a large  and  fharp  needle ; in  order  to  avoid  the 
main  artery  itfelf,  the  needle  is  pafied  at  fome  diltance 
from  it ; the  ligature  is  drawn  firm,  and  the  artery 
for  the  time  comprefled ; but,  in  a few  days,  the  foft 
parts  under  the  ligature  fade,  and  it  lofes  all  command 
of  the  artery. 

3.  When,  in  this  rude  way,  the  great  nerve  is  in- 
cluded along  with  the  artery,  the  danger  is  not  of  that 
kind,  which  furgeons  have  ufually  apprehended ; we 
need  not  be  afraid  of  convulfions  and  locked  jawrs ; 
the  tying  of  any  artery  is  fafe  in  this  refpect ; but  the 
danger  is  quite  of  another  kind  ; it  relates  not  to  the 
nerve  itfelf,  but  to  the  artery  which  is  included  along 
with  it  in  the  fame  ligature  ; for  the  nerve  is  an  in- 
deftrudible  part ; its  firm  coats  defend  it  from  the  liga- 
ture ; it  is  not  comprefled  like  the  artery  ; it  is  not 
killed  and  mortified  by  the  ftri&ure  ; it  never  gives 
way  to  the  ligature,  and  the  ligature  keeping  its  holdfo 
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long,  is  fure  to  produce  difmal  confequences ; for  this 
is  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  artery  tied  with  a liga- 
ture ; that  it  is  ftrangled  by  the  ligature ; the  part 
thus  ftrangled,  is  foon  to  be  cut  off;  but  while  the 
part  of  the  artery  betwixt  tire  two  ligatures,  is  thus 
cut  off,  the  parts  round  which  the  ligature  is  diredly 
applied,  is  only  inflamed  ; the  fides  of  the  arterial  ca- 
nal adhere ; the  canal  of  the  artery  is  clofed,  before 
the  ligature  falls  off.  But  when  the  nerve  alfo  is  in- 
cluded in  the  ligature,  the  ligature  holds  its  place ; 
it  keeps  firm,  even  after  the  artery  is  cut  acrofs; 
and,  by  keeping  its  hold  too  long  upon  the  artery, 
the  procefs  of  inflammation  is  continued ; the  ulcera- 
tion mounts  upwards  along  the  artery;  and  when  it 
arrives  at  that  point,  where  the  channel  of  the  artery 
is  ftill  open,  and  when  the  ulceration  weakens  the 
coats  of  the  artery,  it  burlts ; and  it  fometimes  burfls 
from  the  progrefs  of  the  ulceration,  after  the  ligature 
has  been  drawn  away. 

4.  On  this,  as  on  many  occafions,  the  furgeon  forget- 
ting that  he  is  operating  upon  the  living — forgetting 
that  it  is  not  the  firmnefs  of  his  ligature  (which  muff 
foon  be  pulled  away)  that  fecures  the  artery,  but  that 
procefs  of  adhefion  of  the  fides  of  the  arterial  tube 
which  obliterates  its  cannal — The  furgeon,  forgetting 
that  the  artery  is  a part  of  the  living  body,  and  that 
his  ligature  operates  only  by  conducing  to  a certain  na- 
tural procefs,  is  anxious  about  nothing  but  the  mechan- 
nical  firmnefs  of  his  ligatures.  In  Hernia,  the  furgeon, 
in  place  of  trading  the  reunion  of  the  inteftines  to 
the  natural  procefs  of  adhefion,  trufts  to  nothing  but 
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enteroraphies,  fews  the  guts  round  and  round  with  a 
double  row  of  ditches,  which  can  produce  nothing  but 
gangrene  ; and  tying  arteries,  he  trulls  to  nothing  but 
ligatures,  and  ufes  four  ligatures,  which  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  caufing  ulceration  and  burlling  of  the 
artery. 

Firjt,  When  two  ligatures  only  are  applied,  there 
is  fome  chance  of  thofe  ligatures  caufing  a mor- 
tification of  the  intercepted  part  of  the  artery,  and  an 
adhefion  of  thofe  points  round  which  the  ligature  is 
applied,  there  is  a chance  that  the  ligatures  will  come 
away  at  the  time  when  the  two  ends  of  the  artery 
clofe  ; that  the  inflammation  will  ceafe,  and  the  ends 
of  the  artery  Ihrink  among  the  furrounding  flelh,  and 
mix  with  granulations  of  the  healing  wound. 

Secondly,  When  the  artery  is  tied  with  two  fuch  li- 
gatures, and  then  relays  of  ligatures,  i.  e.  ligatures  to 
be  drawn  tight  upon  the  occalion  of  any  haemorrhagy, 
are  laid  loofe  under  the  artery,  an  inch  above,  and  an 
inch  below  each  of  the  ligatures — this  attempt  at  fecu- 
rity  is  the  real  caul'e  of  danger ; with  this  operation,  it 
is  almoil  impoflible  that  the  artery,  however  fafe  at 
firft,  fhould  continue  fecure.  For,  when  the  firft  liga- 
tures are  performing  this  office  of  obliterating  the  ar- 
tery, and  cutting  it  acrofs,  the  occafional  ligatures  are 
operating  their  worft  efteds : They  are  not  tight  about 
the  artery  ; they  do  not  obliterate  it,  but  they  irritate 
the  coats  of  the  artery  ; they  keep  it  infulated ; they 
infallibly  caufe  ulceration ; — and  fo  infidioufly  does 
this  dangerous  ulceration  creep  along  the  artery,  that 
the  blood  often  burlts  out  long  after  the  ligatures  are 
removed.  Nor  can  you  be  ever  afiured  of  your  pa- 
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ticnt’s  fafety  to  the  20th  or  30th  day  ; nor  indeed  till 
the  wound  is  almoft  healed  -.—While  there  is  a fuppu- 
rating  cavity  in  which  the  artery  may  lie  ulcerating, 

you  never  are  fecurely  fafe. 

From  this  theory,  I am  perfuaded,  that  the  ufual 
practices  for  fecuring  an  artery,  are  the  chief  caufes  of 
danger.  That  the  more  mechanical  ingenuity  the  fur- 
geon  exerts,  the  more  is  he  <?xpofed  to  the  molt  dif- 
trelhng  accidents.  Every  attempt  at  mechanical  fe- 
curity,  is  likely  to  produce  ulceration  ol  the  arteri- 
al tube;  and  the  dripping  of  the  artery  of  much  cellular 
fubftance ; the  feparating  the  arterial  tube  from  the 
bed  of  cellular  fubftance  in  which  it  lies,  and  from  the 
veiTels  by  which  it  fliould  be  nourilhed ; the  laying 
pieces  of  cork  under  the  ligature ; the  uling  pieces  ol 
tin-plate  ; the  laying  pieces  ol  bend-leather  unuer  the 
artery,  and  the  ufing  machines  like  that  of  _Mr  Duf- 
champs*,  for  fecuring  the  great  arteries ; and,  mod 
of  all,  the  laying  a fucceflion  of  ligatures  under  the  ar- 
tery, are  fure  to  produce  ulceration  and  fecondary  hae- 
morrhagy. 

1 Thirdly , When  we  confider  the  difference  in  the  fe- 
curity  of  an  artery  tied  in  aneurifm,  and  tied  in  ampu- 
tation, the  one  the  moft  lecure,  the  other  the  mod  un- 
certain operation  in  furgery,  we  cannot  but  iufpedt 
that  the  caufe  of  infecurity,  in  aneurifm,  is  merely  from 
the  infulated  condition  of  the  artery : for,  from  the 
great  fize  of  an  aneurifmal  fac,  from  the  quantity  of 
blood  effufed  round  the  wounded  artery,  and  from  the 
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deftru&ion  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  it  is  feparated  from 
all  thofe  vafcular  connections  which  fhould  keep  it  a- 
live  and  in  health,  and  the  operations  ufually  pradifed 
upon  the  wounded  artery  ferve  but  to  infulate  it  the 
more.  When  thofe  things  are  confidered,  perhaps,  the 
oldeft  operation  of  all  will  be  found  the  bed,  viz.  to 
find  out  the  artery,  and  tie  it  with  two  ligatures;  cut 
it  acrofs  betwixt  them,  and  allow  it  to  fhrink,  and 
bury  itfelf  among  the  furrounding  flefh. 

It  is  furely  a point  of  the  very  firft  importance,  to 
have  the  wounded  artery  fooner  buried  in  granulations 
and  in  found  flefh;  for  though  the  healing  of  an  artery 
depends  always  in  part  upon  its  own  lively  difpofition 
to  adhere,  yet  it  mud  depend  alfo  in  fome  degree  on 
the  fupport  of  furrounding  parts.  Bleeding  from  a 
tied  artery  feldom  comes  on  till  the  4th  or  5th  day; 
and  if  we  could  here,  as  in  other  great  operations, 
lay  the  fkin  down  and  make  it  adhere  before  the  6th, 
or  before  the  12th,  or  even  before  the  26th  day,  (as 
my  late  obfervations  explain  to  you),  we  fhould  have 
it  all  found  before  the  ufual  period  of  bleeding  ; but 
the  furface  is  often  large,  the  fuppuration  bad,  the  ar- 
tery lies  expofed,  and  may  be  dilated,  or  it  mud  be 
eroded  by  the  foul  pus.  Birche  fays,  it  was  where  the 
great  artery  of  the  thigh  feemed  to  have  ulcerated, 
that  his  injection  ran  out.  Hume  feems  to  attribute 
the  death  of  his  friend’s  patients  to  great  fuppuration, 
formed  round  the  bed  of  the  artery  ; and  certain  it  is, 
that  Hunter  fucceeded  better,  when  in  fome  cafes  he 
clofed  up  the  thigh  immediately  with  ditches ; for,  in 
one  cafe  he  procured  almoft  an  immediate  adhefion  of 
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the  wound,  and  in  a few  weeks  a perfect  cure.— Paree, 
Guy  de  Chauliac,  and  all  the  older  furgeons,  knew 
well  the  importance  of  furrounding  and  Supporting  an 
artery,  and  burying  it  quickly  under  the  granulations. 
The  Arabians,  in  their  operations  for  aneurilm,  firft 
tied  their  ligatures,  and  then  cut  the  artery  acrofs,  fo 
that  either  end  of  the  artery  Ihrunk  (furrounded  by 
its  own  ligature)  in  among  the  found  flelli,  and  was 
no  more  feen.  But,  independently  of  all  authority, 
the  reafon  of  the  thing  inflrudts  us  not  to  keep  our 
wounded  artery,  as  fome  choofe  to  do,  open,  that 
they  may  fee  it  and  tie  it  when  it  burfts  out,  but 
to  bury  it  fo  among  the  riling  flelli  that  it  may  ne- 
ver be  feen,  and  that  in  a few  days  it  may  be  fafe 
from  burfling. 

After  all  that  can  be  faid  or  done  in  explaining 
this  burfling  of  arteries,  from  difeafe,  this  ftrong  in- 
delible impreflion  mull  dwell  upon  our  minds,  that 
there  mull  be  fome  imperfedlion  in  our  way  of  o- 
perating ; or  not  to  mince  the  matter,  there  mull  be 
fomething  abfolutely  wrong  in  our  operation.  Some 
cafes  are  fo  managed,  that  one  furgeon  dare  fay  of 
another,  that  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  artery  was 
tied ; and  can  ufe  this  plain  expreffion  after  the  dif- 
fedion  of  the  limb.  But  there  is  this  better  reafon 
Hill,  for  faying  that  there  is  fomething  radically 
wrong  in  this  operation,  for  in  all  our  other  opera- 
tions with  the  needle  we  fucceed.  What  then  can 
the  difference  be,  betwixt  this  tying  of  the  Femo- 
ral Artery  in  aneurifm,  that  it  is  fo  full  of  uncer- 
tainty and  imminent  danger;  and  the  tying  of  the 
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fame  artery  in  amputation,  where  the  furgeon  thinks 
the  death  of  one  patient  by  haemorrhagy  a flagrant 
difgrace  ? Or,  why  is  it,  that  although  in  an  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh,  we  tie  the  Femoral  Artery  itfelf ; 
though  we  tie  alfo  the  Profunda,  or  four  or  five  of  its 
greateff  branches ; though  the  flump  often  continues 
open  ; though  the  arteries  are  unfupported  ; though  a 
great  fuppuration,  and  often  a very  acrid  one,  enfues ; 
and  although  the  arteries  continue  in  this  dangerous 
condition  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days;  yet  our  tyings  fel- 
dom  give  way  1 1 fear  that  the  difference  is  no  other  than 
this,  that  in  amputation  we  have  our  tourniquet  about 
the  limb;  we  look  upon  the  broad  furface  of  the  flump; 
we  fee  the  naked  arteries,  draw  them  out  fairly  from  a- 
mong  the  flefh,  tie  them  fteadily  and  deliberately  with 
a fmall  ligature;  and  whatever  afterwards  befalls  fuch 
a flump,  if  it  do  not  fall  into  abfolute  gangrene,  or 
fomething  near  it,  the  arteries  are  fecure : While,  in 
the  operation  for  any  great  aneurifm,  we  fometimes 
have  no  tourniquet ; the  compreflion  does  not  flop  the 
blood ; the  patient  faints  before  half  our  bufinefs  of 
cleaning  the  fac  is  over ; or  the  parts  are  fo  mailed  with 
inflammation,  that  the  artery  is  never  either  well  feen  or 
fee u rely  tied  ; the  patient  is  lofirig  blood  during  every 
moment  of  this  feeking  for  the  artery  ; at  laft  he  faints, 
and  the  furgeon  in  great  alarm  flrikes  his  needle  among 
the  flelh  and  fupprefles  the  bleeding  for  the  time ; and 
thus  it  is,  that  in  the  end  the  cafe  terminates  fo,  that  it 
is  faid,  “ No  one  doubted  at  the  time,  that  he  had  tied 
the  Femoral  Artery  ;”  while  it  is  plain  that  he  had  not, 
from  the  event  of  the  cafe.  In  this  flute  of  the  bufi- 
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nefs,  then,  we  are  hardly  entitled  to  talk  about  difeafed 
Hates  of  the  arteries,  which  after  all  fhould  be  as  fre- 
quent in  amputation  as  in  aneurifm.  We  had  belt  lay 
down  a refolution  of  running  all  rifks,  in  cutting  new 
arteries,  rather  than  not  diffed  the  artery  clean. . Let 
us  diffed  it  clean,  and  then  tie  it  as  fairly  as  in  an 
amputation  of  the  thigh  ; and  if  this  really  fail,  then 
let  us  return  to  our  experiments  and  fpeculations,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  caufe. 


DISCOURSE  IV. 


: { 


OF  THE  BLEEDINGS  FROM  THE  SMALLER 
ARTERIES  ; 

•WITH  SHORT  HISTORIES  OF  THE  OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  STOP- 
PING OF  HJEMORRHAGY. 


By  the  wounds  of  the  fmaller  arteries,  I mean  thofe 
of  arteries  of  the  fecond  order,  as  of  arteries  in  the  fore 
arm  or  leg ; not  fo  large  as  to  produce  great  and  dan- 
gerous aneurifms ; but  dill  of  fuch  importance,  as 
fometimes  to  occafion  the  patient’s  bleeding  to  death. 

Sometimes  the  patient  is  bleeding  from  a broad  and 
open  wound,  and  falls  down  with  the  lofs  of  blood;  he 
is  for  the  prefent  time  faved  by  fainting,  but  by  repeat- 
ed haemorrhages  his  conflitution  fuffers,  or  he  even 
bleeds  to  death  ; and  very  often,  fuch  fucceflive  bleed- 
ings from  a fmall  artery,  or  too  often  the  want  oi  fkill 
in  the  furgeon,  are  here,  as  in  the  greater  aneurifms, 
the  foie  reafon  for  cutting  off  the  limb.  Sometimes 
the  artery  is  wounded  obliquely  ; and  the  furgeon,  ne- 
ver able  to  fee  the  real  place  of  the  wound,  attempts 
fome  confufed  or  irregular  operations,  till,  the  patient 
lofing  blood,  from  day  to  day,  grows  languid  and  low, 
and  after  fome  fudden  return  of  the  hnemorrhagy,  faints 
and  expires. 
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Sometimes  alfo  the  arteries  are  wounded  deep  among 
the  mufcles ; and  there  the  blood  corrupting  the  muf- 
cular  flefh,  or  even  fpoiling  the  bones,  is  the  occafion, 
(after  long  fuffering)  of  the  patient’s  lofing  often  his 
limb,  and  fometimes  his  life,  although  he  fhould  even 
efcape  all  prefent  dangers  from  the  immediate  lofs  of 
blood. 

Under  thefe,  as  the  chief  heads  of  my  difcourfe,  I 
fliall  explain  to  you  all  that  remains  of  this  mod  inte- 
refting  fubjedt.  For  whether  I con  Oder  the  fudden  nets 
with  which  thefe  embarraffing  accidents  overtake  the 
young  furgeon;  or  the  frequency  of  the  accidents  them- 
felves ; or  the  prefent  or  the  remote  conlequences  of 
fuch  a wound  ; or  the  ftrange  things  that  we  read 
every  day,  of  wounded  arteries  managed  in  a trifling 
undecided  way  ; of  patients  dying,  or  lofing  their 
limbs,  even  from  wounds  of  the  Radial  Artery  at  the 
writ! ; of  furgeons  unprepared,  uncertain  what  they 
fhould  do,  fometimes  diving  clumfily  with  their  needle 
among  the  flefh,  fometimes  thurfting  a fponge  into  the 
wound,  fometimes  laying  clumfy  comprefles  upon  the 
artery,  with  little  better  fkill,  and  no  better  fuccefs 
than  the  friends  could  do  ; and  worfe  than  all,  of 
furgeons  expofing  themfelves,  by  holding  confulta- 
tions,  to  determine  what  next  to  do,  or  whether  to 
cut  off  the  limb  ; — I cannot  but  think  this  fubjedt 
very  important : And  as  it  is  important,  I believe  it 
will  be  well  to  explain  to  you  firfl  of  all,  the  only  thing 
which  Hands  to  this  iubject  in  the  relation  of  a gene- 
ral dodtrine,  viz.  the  opinions  of  authors,  concerning 
the  various  ways  in  which  bleeding  arteries  are  clofed 
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(whether  by  the  formation  of  a clot,  or  whether  by 
the  retradlion  of  their  open  mouths,  fhrinking  among 
the  flefh) ; for  upon  this  hiftory  of  opinions  there  fol- 
lows, in  mod  natural  order,  a fhort  hiftory  of  the  means 
that  have  been  ufed  for  fecuring  arteries,  as  llyptics, 
compreftion,  fponges,  and  the  needle  : But  yet  on  this, 
as  on  many  occafions,  it  is  really  the  pradlice  that  iug- 
gefts  the  dodlrine,  which  then  aflumes  a mod  impodng 
appearance,  and  feems  to  be  itfelf  the  root  of  all  the 
improvements  in  practice*. 

Mr.  Petit  was  the  fird  \Vho  called  the  public  atten- 
tion to  a point  of  pradtice,  which  was  of  particular  im- 
portance, at  a time  when  the  pradtice  ot  tying  arteries 
was  not  fully  edablidred,  when  furgeons  dill  had  their 
fears,  and  were  dill  talking  about  convulfions,  and  the 

* The  juftly  celebrated  Mr.  White,  relates  the  confequcnces  of 
bleeding  from  the  Radial  Artery,  in  the  following  terms.  “ The  ar- 
teries of  the  wrift  having  been  cut,  had  been  twice  taken  up  by  Mr. 

, a furgeon  well  accuftomedto  the  operation  ; and  Boviftaand 

many  other  things  had  been  tried.  After  each  of  thefe  methods,  the 
hsemorrhagy  ftopped  for  a few  hours,  and  then  frequently  burft  out 
again  ; efpecially  upon  the  acceffion  of  allot  fit,  to  which  he  was  now 
very  liable.  On  the  7th  day,  I was  called  in  confultation  with  Mr. 
Allan,  to  take  off  the  arm  : we  found  his  hand  and  arm  fwelled  to 
three  times  its  natural  fize,  from  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  tourniquet  ; 
which  had  been  under  a neceffity  of  being  moved  to  diflerent  parts 
of  the  arm,  on  account  of  the  excoriations  it  had  occafioned.  For 
the  laft  24  hours,  it  had  been  applied  almoft  without  intermifiion,  from 
a dread  of  his  bleeding  to  death,  as  he  had  loft  a prodigious  quantity 
of  blood.  After  the  dreffings  and  clotted  blood  were  removed,  we 
could  diftinftly  fee  the  mouth  of  the  veffel,  throwing,  per  faltus,  what 
I can  fcarcely  call  blood,  as  its  colour  could  hardly  be  difiinguifhcd 
upon  linen/’- — White’s  Cases. 
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yielding  of  the  ligature,  debating  hotly  the  danger  of 
this  operation. 

Mr.  Petit  believed,  that  every  bleeding  artery  was 
flopped,  only  by  the  formation  of  a clot  ; aftringents 
made  clots,  by  coagulating  the  blood  ; fponges,  bo- 
vifta,  charpie,  made  clots  by  abforbing  the  moiftuie; 
comprefles  made  lurer  clots,  by  iliutting  the  mouths  of 
the  arteries,  and  by  allowing  time  for  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  ; and  even  the  tying  of  arteries  was  ufe- 
ful  chiefly  by  forming  a clot,  but  lets  fecure,  fince 
whenever  the  ligature  came  oflf  from  the  arteiy,  the 
clot  was  looiened,  when  often  there  was  a {lighter 
bleeding,  from  blood  palling  by  the  fide  of  the  clot, 
and  fometimes  there  was  a full  haemorrhagy,  from  the 
clot  being  driven  forwards,  and  at  laft  expelled  by  the 
blood.  In  a tied  artery,  fays  Petit,  we  have  a conical 
clot ; in  an  artery  which  has  been  comprefled,  (fince 
the  artery  is  flattened  like  the  reed  of  a hautboy),  we 
have  a flattened  clot : In  arteries  flopped  by  charpie 
or  aftringents,  we  have  a clot  tormed,  partly  by  the 
contraction  of  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  partly  by  the 
effedt  of  the  drefling,  fo  that  fuch  an  artery  is  flopped 
by  a fort  of  double  clot,  of  which  there  is  one  part 
fmall  and  conical,  which,  like  a plug  or  cork,  fills  the 
canal  of  the  artery,  and  another  adhering  to  the  dref- 
fings,  of  a flattened  form,  lying  like  a lid  or  cover  over 
the  mouth  of  the  artery,  but  fo  connected  with  the 
other,  that  the  rude  or  early  removal  of  the  dreflings, 
pulls  out  this  cork-like  clot. 

The  chief  of  Mr.  Petit’s  obfervations,  for  proving 
the  authenticity  of  this  do&rine,  was  this,  that  in  dif- 
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fedting  the  thigh  of  a man  who  had  died  five  days  af- 
ter amputation,  he  found  in  the  great  Femoral  Artery, 
a large  and  folid  clot.  This  he  prefented  to  the  Roy- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  in  great  pomp  : But  I believe 
it  were  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  thisfgreat  a- 
Cademy  of  the  great  King  of  France,  Louis  Quatorze, 
was  very  eafily  fatisfied  with  prefents  of  this  nature ; 
but  rather  than  fpeak  this  kind  of  language,  I fhould 
choofe  to  fay,  that  fuch  a proof  does  not  prove  his 
very  dangerous  dodtrine.  It  is  a fadt,  which  every  one 
would  do  well  to  admit  eafily,  whether  he  do  or  do 
not  like  the  dodtrine:  for  it  is  not  likely,  that  the  mouth 
of  an  artery  fhall  be  flopped  up  after  amputation, 
without  the  blood  being  coagulated  behind  the  liga- 
ture ; nor  is  it  likely  that  the  arteries  fhould  all  lie 
dead  for  fome  days  in  a gangrened  limb,  without  the 
blood  alfo  lying  flagnant  in  thefe  motionlefs  arteries, 
and  coagulating  of  courfe.  We  are  not  therefore  fur- 
prifed  to  find  many  proofs  of  coagula  being  formed  in 
every  artery  of  a gangrened  limb,  or  in  the  chief  arte- 
ries of  an  amputated  flump,  or  in  the  artery  which  has 
been  tied  for  aneurifm  ; nor  are  we  furprifed,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  in  many  dilfedtions  no  luch  clots  are 
found.  It  is  an  accident  plainly  ; no  furgeon  depends 
entirely  upon  a matter  of  fuch  chance  as  this;  no  fur- 
geon fcarifies  a gangrened  limb,  without  having  fome 
thoughts  about  its  great  arteries,  nor  is  there  any  fur- 
geon almofl,  who  has  not  feen  very  dangerous  bleed- 
ings, from  imprudent  fcarifications  of  fuch  a gangrene. 
Why  then  fhould  Mr.  Pouteau  *,  be  at  fo  much  pains. 

* Vid.  Pouteau,  page  3 06. 
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in  denying  accidents  like  thefe,  feeing  that  fucli  clots 
are  both  fo  likely  to  happen,  and  are  really  fo  well 
proved  by  Hunter,  and  others ; and  feeing  that  the 
formation  of  fuch  clots,  has  fo  little  to  do  with  that 
doftrine  w’hich  Petit  wanted  to  eflablifli,  and  which 
Mr.  Ponteau  wifhed  fo  earneltly  to  refute.  1 he  prov- 
ing that  clots  are  formed  in  arteries,  is  no  proof  that 
it  is  the  clot  only  that  clofes  fuch  arteries  ; but  rather, 
that  it  is  the  doling  of  the  artery  that  forms  the  clot. 
The  next  proof  that  Mr.  Petit  gives  of  his  doctrine,  is 
really  very  ludicrous ; for  he  next  proceeds  to  fettle 
the  value  of  the  various  abforbents,  by  a long  fuite  ot 
experiments,  which  he  conducted  in  the  following 
manner  : — “ Aftringents  and  fuch  fubltances,  as  ufually 
are  employed  for  (launching  the  blood  of  wounds, 
furely  mull  do  fo,  fays  Mr.  Petit,  chiefly,  by  abforbing 
that  humidity,  which  lies  between  the  veflels  and  the 
flelh*.”  Petit  made  all  his  aftringents  abforbents, 
chiefly  that  they  might  drink  up  the  thinner  parts  of 
the  blood,  and  fo  help  to  form  for  him  good,  ftiff,  folid 
clots : he  puts  lumps  of  mutton  into  tea  cups,  with  a 
reafonable  proportion  of  the  following  aftringents  : 
firll  of  common  bole,  then  of  terra  figillata,  which  is  a 
finer  earth  or  bole,  then  of  Paris  plaller,  then  of  flack- 
ed lime,  then  of  various  gums,  then  of  gum-arabic, 
then  of  vitriol,  then  of  fait,  then  of  fugar,  and  laft  of 
all,  of  fpider’s  webs ; and  obferves,  with  mod  curious 
precifion,  the  exadl  degree  in  which  each  of  thefe  ufe- 
lefs  foolifh  things  contracted,  or  hardened  the  lumps 

* Vid.  Academ.  des  Sciences,  Ann.  1732,  page  321. 
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of  mutton  ; which  experiments  are  ftill  extant  in  ex- 
cellent French,  in  the  Ads  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
for  the  year  1732  a perfed  burlefcjue  upon  fuch  ex- 
periments, and  fuch  fubjeds : And  towards  the  end 
of  this  molt  philofphica'l  paper,  Mr.  Petit  inferts  this 
wife  caution,  which  completes  the  joke.  “ But  all 
thefe  aftringents  mult  ot  courle  abforb  more  humidity, 
and  ad  in  a more  lively  and  perfed  manner  in  the  liv- 
ing body  ; whofe  parts  are  always  warm,  and  always 
ready  to  put  themfelves  in  motion,  by  the  lorce  of  the 
animal  Spirits,  which  are  continually  flowing  But 
] fhould  want  all  apology  for  this  long  account  ot  Pe- 
tit and  of  his  doctrine,  if  it  were  not  that  it  is  a dan- 
gerous dodrine,  and  had  abfolutely  led  Petit  himfelf 
into  great  miftakes  ; he  perluaded  himfelf  that  the  li- 
gature was  hardly  more  fecure  than  any  common 
means  of  fuppreffing  bleeding  ; that  it  was  only  fo  far 
ufeful,  as  it  enfured  a firm  and  conical  clot ; that  if 
the  ligature  fell  off  before  this  clot  was  fully  formed, 
and  perfed  in  its  office,  the  artery  would  bleed.  He 
therefore  preferred  the  ufe  of  a comprefs,  to  that  of  a 
ligature,  even  in  fecuring  the  arteries  of  a great  flump  : 
And  we  find  him  boafling,  that  though  this  method, 
viz.  of  compreffion,  is  the  oldelt  of  all,  he  will  give  to 
it  all  the  efleds  of  novelty  ; and  fince  it  is  the  mod 
natural  way,  and  the  very  means  which  fhould  have 
prefented  itfelf,  firfi  of  all,  to  the  imagination  of  the 


* Tous  ces  aftringents  doivent  abfoiber  plus  d’humiditc,  et  ag.r 
plus  efficacement,  fur  les  parties  d’un  corps  vivant,  qu.  font  chaudes, 
ettoujours  pretes  a fe  mettre  en  contraftion  par  les  efpnts  ammaux 
qui  y coulcnt  inctffamment. 
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furgeon,  I will  reftore  it,  fays  Petit,  and  fet  it  up  above 
all  other  means ; as  cauteries,  aftringents,  f^onges,  or 
even  the  ligature  itfelf*  ” There  is  not  one  of  all 
thefe,  fays  Petit,  that  is  fufficient  of  itfelf ; we  mult 
ufe  the  comprefs,  to  affift  even  the  ligature. 

We  have  here  a molt  curious  example  of  a man’s 
genius  and  his  good  fenfe  at  variance  with  each  other. 
His  theory  feduced  him,  his  good  fenfe  would  have 
kept  him  right ; we  find  him  iorcing  himfell,  as  it  were, 
to  fay,  “ I will  ufe  the  comprefs  in  preference  to  the 
aftringents,  ftyptics,  cauftics,  or  even  the  ligature  it- 
felf , wherever  it  is  poffible  tor  me  to  do  fo  ^ ; which 
is  plainly  acknowledging,  that  he  would  ufe  that  kind 
of  uncertain  operation,  to  which  his  theory  inclined 
him,  wherever  he  was  not  forced  by  the  immediate 
danger  of  the  cafe,  to  return  to  fome  furei  means  ol 
reftraining  the  blood. 

And  in  one  particular  cafe,  where  after  amputation 
of  the  thigh,  the  great  Femoral  Artery  had  by  a hid- 
den motion  of  the  patient,  given  way  ; we  find  Mr. 
Petit  fo  averfe  to  the  ule  of  the  needle,  that  he  would 
not  tie  this  artery  a fecond  time,  he  kept  his  patient 
for  many  days  in  a very  unhappy  and  very  dangerous 
condition  ; attended  by  four  young  furgeons,  who  re- 
lieved each  other  every  hour,  continually  prelling  with 
the  point  of  the  finger  upon  the  mouth  of  the  artery  ; 
till  at  laft,  he  got  a machine  made,  a fort  ol  clumfy 

* Vid.  Pofthumous  Works,  page  164.  Vol.  III. 

-{-  Soit  par  rapport  a l’ufage  exclufif  que  je  lui  donne,  en  rejettant 
celui  des  aftringens,  des  ftiptiques,  des  caulliques,  et  de  la  ligature 
meme,  autant  qu’il  est  possible. 
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complicated  tourniquet,  which,  by  the  help  of  two 
broad  plates,  kept  up  a firm  compreffion  upon  the 
whole  face  of  the  dump. 

If  thefe  practices,  and  the  invention  of  fuch  ma- 
chines, are  to  be  the  bed  fruits  of  fuch  doddrines,  we 
lhould  be  careful  how  we  receive  the  other  dodlrines 
which  have  followed  this  in  a rapid  fucceffion. 

Next  comes  Mr.  Morand,  who  adds  his  little  bit  of 
a dodlrine  to  Mr.  Petit’s,  which,  whether  true  or  falfe, 
was  framed  upon  a grander  icale.  “ No  doubt,”  fays 
Mr.  Morand,  “ Petit  has  explained  vadly  well  how 
the  clots  dop  bleeding*,  but  thefe  clots  cannot  be  the 
worfe  for  fome  help  from  the  artery.”  I think  I fhall 
be  able  to  give  you  a tolerable  idea  of  what  his  con- 
fufed  notion  was,  in  one  fingle  word:  For,  it  was  nei- 
ther that  contraction  of  the  diameter  of  the  attery, 
which  has  been  fince  then  fo  diflindtly  made  out  by 
Kirkland,  White,  and  many  of  our  bed  Englifli  fur- 
geons;  nor  that  retraction  of  the  artery  among  the 
furrounding  fieih,  which  has  been  fo  much  infided 
upon  by  Pouteau  and  other  good  authors ; but  an 
equivocal  generation  betwixt  theie  two  ideas  doating 
confufedly  in  the  man’s  mind.  You  have  his  notion 
all  at  once,  when  I tell  you,  that  the  word  by  which 
he  always  expredes  it,  is  the  crifping  up  of  the  artery, 
“ par  la  crifpation  du  tuyau  And  he  can  tell  no 
more  about  it,  than  that  this  cabaging  of  the  artery 
afiids  the  clot. 

* Memoirs  de  la  Societc  Royale  des  Sciences,  An.  1736,  page 
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Next  came  Mr.  Pouteau,  whofe  experiments  and 
reafoning  approached  indeed  nearer  the  truth  ; but 
always  a man  reafons  firft,  and  makes  his  experiments 
after;  and  this  is  plainly  the  light  in  which  his  diffec- 
tions  are  to  be  viewed. 

“ I have  differed  a Femoral  Artery,  fays  Mr.  Pou- 
teau, three  weeks  after  it  had  been  tied  in  amputation; 
but  in  it  I found  nothing  of  Mr.  Petit’s  clot ; nothing 
to  clofe  or  comprefs  the  artery,  except  merely  the 
thickening  of  the  furrounding  cellular  fubftance  ; for. 
the  ligature  was  loofe  about  the  artery.  The  canal  of 
the  artery  was  conical,  for  it  grew  narrow  nearer  to 
the  ligature.  Immediately  under  the  ligature  it  was 
not  obliterated  but  was  much  flraitened  : It  was  only 
below  the  ligature  that  it  was  entirely  llraitened,  end- 
ing in  a blind  fac.”  This  flraitening  of  the  arterial  tube 
was  accompanied,  or  rather,  according  to  Mr.  Pou- 
teau, was  caufed  by  a thickening  of  the  furrounding 
flefh  : for  the  flefh  which  furrounded  the  flraitened 
part  of  the  artery,  was  a good  deal  gorged  and  fwelled ; 
that  which  lay  immediately  under  the  ligature,  was  in 
a Hate  of  gangrene  ; the  flefh  again  which  adhered 
about  the  mouth  of  the  artery  where  it  ended  in  the 
blind  fac,  was  of  a cartilaginous  hardnefs  and  much 
fwelled.  Of  courfe,  it  was  Mr.  Pouteau’s  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  fwelling  of  the  furrounding  cellular 
fubftance  that  comprefled  the  artery  and  flopped  the 
blood. 

This,  then,  being  the  dodlrine  of  Mr.  Pouteau,  his 
practice  follows  his  doclrine  reafonably  enough  : for, 
fays  Mr.  Pouteau,  “ Let  it  be  once  proved  that  it  is  the 
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fwelling  merely  of  the  parts  furrounding  the  artery 
that  prevents  the  blood,  it  follows  of  courfe,  that  the 
greater  the  bundle  of  flefli  that  is  accumulated  round 
the  artery ; the  more  of  the  parts  you  include  in  your 
ligature,  the  greater  the  fwelling  mult  be,  and  the  re- 
finance to  the  irruption  of  the  blood  mud  be  propor- 
tionably  great *. 

Mr  Pouteau  is  cunning  enough  to  fhow  us  only  an 
arterial  trunk  tied  coarfely  with  the  needle,  with  much 
cellular  fubftance  furrounding  the  artery  above  the  li- 
gature, and  fome  below;  and  thus  he  takes  his  oppor- 
tunity of  infinuating  his  doctrine,  by  faying,  “ there 
was  much  cellular  fubftance  thickened  above  the  li- 
gature, and  there  was  a like  thickening  of  the  cellular 
fubftance  below  ; and  the  artery  was  not  obliterated 
at  that  point  where  the  ligature  was,  but  only  its  mouth 
was  clofed.” 

But  what  is  to  be  faid  of  thofe  cafes,  where  there  is 
little  cellular  fubftance  furrounding  the  artery  above, 
and  none  below ; where  the  artery  is  drawn  out  with 
the  tenaculum,  and  tied  clean  of  all  the  furrounding 
flefh,  and  what  would  happen  in  this  cafe,  if  the  artery 
were  not  obliterated  at  the  point,  where  the  ligature 
compreffed  its  coats?  This  do&rine  of  Mr  Pouteau’s, 
feems  at  leaft  to  be  harmlefs  ; it  feems  to  inculcate  the 
tying  of  arteries  with  the  needle  in  the  fureit  way. 

* Mais  s’il  eft  une  fois  avere  que  le  gonficment  des  parties  au  def- 
fous  de  la  ligature,  fait  le  principal  obftacle  a l’irruption  du  fang  ar- 
terial, il  fera  naturel  de  conclure,  que  plus  ce  gor.flement  fera  confi- 
derable,  et  plus  il  oppofera  de  refiftance  a Pimpetuofitc  du  fang  arterial. 
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But,  here  alfo  there  is  a villany  infeparable  from  all  falfe 
dodrines,  which  lead  us  unawares  into  very  dangerous 
and  very  extravagant  pradices,  fuch  as  in  our  cooler 
moments,  we  cannot  remember  but  with  regret.  Mr. 
Pouteau  infilled  upon  including  all  the  parts ; he  had 
no  fcruple,  under  this  ample  title  of  all  the  parts,  to 
include  the  nerves ; he  confidered  the  tying  in  alfo  of 
the  nerve,  as  a fecurity  to  the  tied  artery,  or  I fear  ra- 
ther, he  conceived  that  it  would  be  a fecurity  to  his 
doclrine  ; and  fo  he  proceeds  to  reprefent  the  tying  of 
the  Radial  Nerve  in  an  aneurifm,  as  nearly  harmlefs, 
and  the  tying  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  in  amputa- 
tion as  quite  fo ; till  at  laft,  hardened  by  bad  practices, 
and  blinded  by  dodrine,  fome  furgeons  of  the  very 
higheft  charader  came,  as  it  were,  to  play  with  our 
judgment,  and  to  tport  with  their  patients  feelings, 
faving  : “ May  not  the  pain  upon  tying  a nerve,  as  it 
is  fmart  and  of  fhort  duration  only,  fomewhat  in  the 
manner  of  volatiles  applied  to  the  nofe,  rather  enliven 
the  /pints,  than  bring  on  convulfions  This  is 
enough  to  cure  any  fenfible  man  of  any  inclination  he 
may  have  indulged,  to  hearken  to  thofe  who  blend 
theory  and  fads  in  this  ftrange  fafliion,  who  compare 
the  fmart  pain,  or  rather  as  1 would  term  it,  the  fliock 
and  terrible  violence  of  tying  a nerve  with  fo  flight  a 
matter,  as  the  fnuffing  hartfliorn  up  the  nofe.  Let  any 
man  who  will  talk  to  me  on  this  point,  firft  demon- 
ftrate  that  the  tying  in  of  the  nerve  will  do  good,  be- 
fore I clofe  with  him  upon  the  fecondary  queftion, 


* Kirkland,  p.  22. 
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whether  it  may  not  do  harm.  I have  conflantly  ob- 
served, that  the  tying  of  a nerve  gives  immediate  pain  ; 
fo  that  the  patient  has  always  cried  with  the  anguifii 
of  it ; and  to  fay  the  lead  of  it,  there  is  ever  a flow  Se- 
paration of  the  ligature,  So  that  it  is  not  to  be  got 
aivay,  till  it  be  cut  out.  How  elSe  indeed  fliould  any 
ligature  hold  its  place,  upon  an  amputated  flump  for 
three  weeks,  as  this  of  Mr.  Pouteau  did,  unlefs  it  were 
tied  round  the  nerve  ? I have  Seen  Such  conSequences 
arifing  from  tying  the  nerve  in  aneurifm,  as  I am  not 
at  prefent  entitled  to  explain ; but  which  make  it  a 
duty  with  me  to  advife  you  againft  this  practice,  which 
is  at  leaft  Superfluous,  if  not  hurtful. 

Amidft  all  this  confufion  of  opinions,  there  was  en- 
gendered here,  in  England,  a new  dodtrine,  about  the 
contraction  of  arteries  ; bearing  no  other  mark  of  au- 
thenticity, nor  any  thing  elfe  to  command  one  mo- 
ment’s attention ; but  that  it  has  been  embraced  by 
Some  of  our  moft  able  Surgeons,  efpecially  by  Mr.  Kirk- 
land, and  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  White;  “ For  I am 
now  convinced,  fays  Mr.  White,  in  oppofition  to  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Pouteau,  which  once  Seemed  more 
probable,  that  according  to  the  fuppofition  of  Mr. 
Gooch,  Since  confirmed  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr. 
Kirkland,  the  arteries  by  their  Natural  Contraction, 

coalefcc  as  far  as  their  firfl  ramifications  

Mr.  Kirkland  Says,  in  perfect  harmony  with  Mr.  White, 
“ that  nature  fupprefles  the  haemorrhages  from  divided 
arteries,  by  the  natural  contraction  of  their  mufcular 
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fibres,”  p.  10  f.  But  if  it  really  were  fo,  this  conclu- 
sion lliould  follow,  more  dangerous  than  the  rafh  con- 
clufions  of  Mr.  Petit,  that  the  comprefs  or  the  llighteft 
allringent  would  be  more  effectual  than  the  needle ; 
and  that  keeping  the  point  of  the  finger  for  a few 
minutes  upon  the  point  of  any  fmaller  artery,  until  it 
had  time  to  contract,  would  be  quite  fufficient  to  Hop 
the  blood. 

This  contraftion  of  the  artery,  an  accident  which 
cannot  or  need  not  be  denied,  does  more  harm  than 
good  ; if  it  ever  fupprefs  bleeding,  it  muft  be  only  in 
arteries  of  the  fmalleft  ordfer,  the  bleeding  from  which 
flops  thus  fpontaneoully,  and  needs  no  particular  care. 

1 

f Mr.  Aitkin  Warrington,  is  alfo  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  may  be 
feen  in  his  Pamphlet,  p.  173,  where  he  fays,  “ That  the  obliteration 
of  the  fac,  in  the  extremity  of  the  artery,  is  caufed  by  its  natural  con- 
traction.” They  have  been  at  great  pains,  to  found  this  dodtrinc  on 
principles  and  facts.  The  only  facts,  are  the  docking  of  horfes  tails, 
and  the  cutting  off  their  legs.  Thcfe  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Kirk- 
land’s Treatife ; and  the  only  principle,  that  is  to  fay,  the  only  gene- 
ral faft,  which  I have  ever  yet  been  able  to  difcover,  is,  that  an  artery 
clofes,  not  only  immediately  under  the  ligature  ; but  for  a confiderable 
way  above,  that  is,  up  to  the  neared  inofculating  branch.  The  clof- 
ing  under  the  ligature  is  plainly  the  work  of  the  ligature  ; the  oblite- 
ration of  the  canal,  higher  than  the  ligature,  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
this  contra&ion  of  the  artery.  The  explanation  that  I (hould  choofe 
to  give  of  the  appearance,  is  this : That  the  contraction  under  the  li- 
gature could  not  be  permanent ; that  the  artery  would  open  the  very 
moment  the  ligature  was  withdrawn,  if  its  iides  had  not  adhered. 
1 he  doling  under  the  ligature,  therefore,  I confider  as  the  adhefion, 
which  follows  the  flriClure.  The  obliteration  above,  I confider  as  a 
thickening,  or  continued  adhefion,  by  the  inflammation  going  a little 
forward  along  the  arterial  coats. 
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But  the  contra&ion  of  a larger  artery  often  flops  the 
bleeding  for  a time  ; its  retraction  among  the  cellular 
fub fiance  hides  from  the  furgeon  the  arterial  mouth 
from  which  the  blood  had  flowed  ; and  thus  it  bleeds 
again  unexpectedly,  endangering  the  patient’s  conftitu- 
tion,  or  even  his  life ; if  the  fkin  heal  over  it,  it.  forms 
aneurifms  under  the  fkin  ; or,  where  the  fkin  has  not 
healed  over  it,  I have  feen  it  form  a fort  of  aneurifm 
among  the  foft  granulating  flefh. 

From  all  that  we  have  feen,  we  have  reafon  to  be 
jealous  of  any  doctrine,  which  leads  to  a laxity  of  prac- 
tice, in  refpedt  of  tying  even  the  fmaller  arteries ; or 
which  holds  out  any  fuch  apology,  as  the  contra&ion 
of  arteries,  or  the  formation  of  clots.  No  modern  fur- 
geon, I believe,  would  think  his  bufmefs  fecurely  done, 
while  he  conceived  any  great  artery  to  be  fecured  mere- 
ly by  a clot ; nor  will  any  fenfible  or  cautious  man  be 
eafy,  when  he  has  miffed  a bleeding  artery,  or  while 
he  is  waiting  till  it  contract : Nor  will  any  man  who 
has  that  degree  of  dexterity  and  boldnefs,  which  the 
management  of  bleeding  arteries  requires,  be  fatisfiea, 
until  he  has  tied  every  artery  fairly,  unleis  it  be  in 
fome  very  difficult  or  dangerous  place;  for  it  is  only 
to  the  adhesion  and  total  obliteration  of  an  artery, 
that  we  can  truft  with  fafety  : How  this  is  bell  to  be 
procured,  may,  I think,  be  made  very  plain. 

We  find  an  artery  as  capable  of  inflammation,  as  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  We  find  an  artery  defcribed  by 
Mr.  Hume  as  inflamed,  not  only  at  the  point,  where  it 
was  tiedfor  a Femoral  Aneurifm,  but  alio  onwards  from 
that  point  quite  up  to  the  heart. — It  an  artery,  inien- 
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fible  as  it  is,  be  thus  fufceptible  of  inflammation,  we 
know,  a priori,  that  the  tying  it  fo  hard,  as  alinofl:  to 
cut  through  its  coats,  will  always,  or  almoft  always, 
make  it  inflame.  We  have  it  proved  by  Pouteau,  Kirk- 
land, and  others,  who  intended  to  prove  nothing  more 
than  the  contraction  merely, — that  its  coats  are  thick- 
ened, and  that  its  canal  is  obliterated  under  the  liga- 
ture, and  contracted  above  it,  to  a degree  which  their 
doCtrines  of  natural  contraction  or  retraCtion  of  the  ar- 
tery will  never  explain  : All  this  is  proved  by  fur- 
geons,  who  continued  talking  about  the  contraction 
and  the  retraCtion  of  the  artery,  after  they  faw  evident- 
ly, that  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  artery  had  adher- 
ed *.  And  finally,  the  procels,  as  it  goes  on  in  nature, 
is  plainly  declared  by  the  effeCts  of  our  common  ope- 
ration of  aneurifm  of  the  arm  ; for  there  we  apply 
two  ligatures,  which  include  the  length  of  two  inches 
of  the  Arterial  Trunk  ; they  are  drawn  tight  upon  the 
artery,  one  above  the  point  wounded  by  the  lancet, 
and  one  below ; and  both  thefe  ligatures  come  away 

* “ Another  woman,  fays  Mr.  White,  having  died  three  weeks  after 
the  amputation  of  her  leg  ; I was  defirous  of  feeing  in  what  ftate  the 
arteries  were,  after  the  ufe  of  the  fponge  ; and  for  this  purpofe,  laying 
bare  the  Humeral  Artery,  I cut  it  open  to  the  place  where  it  divides 
into  the  radial,  and  ulnar  branches  : I then  introduced  a common  fd- 
I ver  probe  into  each  branch,  which  pafTed  very  eafily  to  a certain  point, 

\ which  feemed  about  an  inch  from  the  extremity  of  the  ftump  ; but 
could  go  no  further.  I next  laid  open  the  arteries  to  their  extremi- 
ties, and  found  them  entirely  clofed,  near  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the 
ftump  ; but  from  that  point  upwards,  their  capacities  were  not  at  all 
diminilhed,  nor  was  there  any  coagulum  or  clot  of  blood  in  the  veflels, 
or  any  where  near  them.”  Vid.  White’s  Cases. 
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eafily  (and  without  our  cutting  the  ring  of  the  liga- 
ture) upon  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

How  is  it  that  they  come  away  fo  eafdy  ? How  is  it 
thus  poffible,  to  remove  them,  without  cutting  open 
that  ring  of  each  ligature,  by  which  the  artery  was 
encircled?  What  becomes  of  the  interrupted  part  of 
the  artery  itfelf? — Surely  it  happens  here,  as  in  all  other 
cafes,  in  which  we  apply  a ligature,  that  the  part  inter- 
cepted by  the  ligatures  is  killed ! Firft,  The  pulfe  ceafes 
upon  drawing  the  knot  of  each  ligature,  which  proves 
that  the  fides  of  the  artery  are  comprefted.  Next,  The 
intermediate  piece  of  the  artery  is  fairly  killed,  rots  like 
a polypus  tied  in  a noofe  ; and,  as  a polypus  lades 
on  the  fecond,  and  drops  away  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  ; in  like  manner,  this  artery  decays,  mixes  with  the 
pus,  leaves  the  ligature  Hack  on  the  fecond,  and  allows 
them  to  be  withdrawn  eafily  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 
And  moreover,  it  is  very  obvious,  it  the  artery  be  thus 
cut  acrofs  by  our  ligatures,  as  fairly  as  the  older  fur- 
geons  cut  it  acrofs  with  their  knife,  that  its  two  ends 
mu  ft  each  have  adhered ; otherwife,  upon  drawing  away 
the  ligatures,  a hsemorrhagy  muft  enfue.  Mr.  Petit 
warns  us  that  even  the  ligature  is  infecure;  for  if  the  li- 
gature, fays  he,  falls  olf  before  the  clot  within  the  ar- 
tery be  ftrong  in  its  office  of  flopping  the  aitery , the  ar- 
tery will  bleed:  But  this  premature  falling  off  of  the  li- 
gature, which  he  apprehended,  cannot  happen  until  the 
ligature  has  done  its  bufinefs  effectually ; or  in  other 
words,  one  part  of  the  artery  will  not  rot,  or  give  way , 
before  the  parts  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the  li- 
gatures have  adhered. 
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Perhaps  the  whole  procefs  may  be  reprefented  in  few 
words.  The  ligatures  operate,  by  making  the  feveral 
points  of  the  arterial  canal  pafs  through  the  feveral 
ftages  of  inflammation,  from  adheflon  in  one  point,  to 
gangrene  in  another.  The  fpace  included  betwixt 
the  ligature  falls  into  gangrene  ; the  fpace  immediate- 
ly under  the  ftridture  of  each  ligature  adheres,  (the  li- 
gature and  the  adheflon  preventing  the  gangrene  from 
palling  higher  along  the  canal)  ; and  by  this  inflamma- 
tion extending  upwards  and  downwards  along  the  ar- 
tery, its  walls  are  thickened,  and  its  canal  obliterated 
a little  beyond  the  ftraitened  point  *.  The  adheflon 


* We  find  the  following  account  of  this  procefs  in  Kirkland,  p.  5. 
“ An  aneurifm  of  the  arm,  being  in  great  danger  ofburding,  obliged 
me  to  perform  the  operation  : The  impulfe  of  the  blood  againll  the 
igature,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  was  very  great ; and  as  a part  of 
the  artery  (vvhofe  diameter  was  confiderably  enlarged)  was  expofed, 
its  pulfations  were  vifible  ; but  upon  removing  the  drelfings  the  third 
day  afterwards,  the  pulfation  could  neither  be  feen,  nor  felt  nearer  to 
the  ligature  than  an  inch  and  a half ; whence  I was  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  artery  had  collapfed  and  gradually  c/ojed  itfelf  up  to  the  neared 
lateral  branches.” 

I have  obferved,  after  I had  performed  the  operation  for  aneurifm, 
that  on  the  third  day,  no  pulfe  was  to  be  felt  at  all  in  the  wound  ; but 
I ne\er  confidered  this  as  m the  lead  wonderful,  feeing  how  very  pro- 
bable it  is,  that  by  that  time,  the  ligature  mud  have  cut  acrofs  the  ar- 
tery, the  artery  mud  have  fhrunk,  and  its  canal  mud  been  obliterated 
confiderably  beyond  the  place  to  which  it  has  fhrunk.  But  there  is 
alfo  another  thing  particular  that  Mr.  Kirkland,  and  Mr.  White  in- 
finuate  upon  all  occafions,  that  the  artery  is  obliterated  jud  up  to  the 

fird  inofculating  branch,  and  always  up  to  it.  Mr.  White  fays, 

In  the  arm  I have  by  me,  on  which  the  operation  for  aneurifm  had 
been  performed,  it  is  plain  to  a demondration  by  the  inje&ion,  that 
Vol  L p] 
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of  the  artery  and  obliteration  of  its  canal,  are,  in  aneu- 
rifm  as  in  amputation,  or  in  other  wounds,  the  only 
fecurity  againft  bleeding  ; and  the  ligature  or  com- 
prefs  is  the  only  way  in  which  fuch  adhefion  can  be 
enfured  ; and  there  needs  no  more  than  two  fhort  rules 
on  this  fubjedt,  the  tendency  of  which  is  very  plain. 

i.  If  we  are  to  try  it  with  comprefs,  let  it  be  chiefly 
in  thofe  accidents,  and  in  thofe  parts  of  the  body, 
■where  we  have  a good  refiftance,  as  in  the  temple,  the 
wrift,  the  tarfus  or  fore  part  of  the  foot,  where  we  can 
feel  the  artery  lying  naked  upon  the  bone.  Let  the 
comprefs  be  a firm  and  hard  one,  fteadily  applied,  well 
prefled  with  a roller,  fo  fixed  as  not  to  permit  one  drop 
of  blood  to  pafs  along  the  canal  of  the  artery,  nor  to 
efcape  from  the  wound  ; for  that  would  defeat  the  m- 
. tention.  Let  there  be  a tourniquet  round  the  limb, 
and  attendants  appointed  ; for  fome  have  died  during 
the  night*.  Let  this  compreflion  be  continued  thus 

the  artery  was  clofed,  both  above  and  below  the  ligature,  to  the  next 

lateral  branch.”  . ..  , , 

His  preparation  was  at  that  time,  the  only  one  in  exiftence  ; b 

I have  now  by  me,”  the  preparation  from  the  arm  of  a man  who  ha 
formerly  had  the  operation  for  aneurifm  performed  upon  him,  and  it  is 
fo  particularly  like  Mr.  White’s,  that  if  I were  to  give  a drawing  ot 
it,  it  would  be  thought  to  be  a mere  plagiarifm  ; but  in  this  very  cu- 
rious point  it  differs,  that  the  injeaion,  though  coarfely  done,  and  in 
great  hurry,  has  paffed  the  great  inofculation,  (form  my  preparation, 
there  is  but  one  great  inofculation  to  fupport  the  limb),  it  palles  it  a 
full  inch  and  a half,  terminating  in  a blind  fac. 

* We  find,  in  the  following  tranfeript  from  Murray,  two  very  t.n- 
n-ular  things  : In  the  firft  place,  we  find  two  patients  allowed  to  die  of 
bleeding,  during  the  night,  after  fome  awkward  attempt  at  curing  the 
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fteady  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  for  that  is  the  term 
which  we  find  necefiary  for  obliterating  the  artery  and 
enlarging  the  inolculations  in  aneunfms  of  the  arm , 
and  it  is  fufficient : for  we  find  the  dilated  artery  of  the 
thigh  itfelf,  obliterated  by  compreflton  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day.  Be  bold  enough  alfo,  if  it  be  the  great 
.arterial  trunk  of  the  limb,  to  draw  your  rollers  till  the 
limb  be  abfolutely  without  pulfe,  and  cold  : for  this 


aneurifm  of  the  arm,  in  which,  according  to  the  oldeft.  fafhion,  they  had 
tried  compreflion  not  above  the  Ikin,  with  the  hopes  of  faving  their  pa- 
tients from  the  pains  and  horror  of  a bloody  operation  ; but  had  firft 
cut  up  the  aneurifmal  tumor,  and  then  inftead  of  tying  the  artery  with 
a ligature,  had  applied  a comprefs,  and  applied  it  fo  infecurely,  that 
both  the  patients,  from  fome  unwary  motion  in  deep,  had  bled  to  death 
during  the  night.  This  is  his  fa6l  ; and  his  opinion,  as  it  is  plainly 
implied  in  the  following  words,  is  very  curious.  “ If  your  compref- 
fion  be  too  powerful,  in  place  of  faving  the  artery,  you  will  abfolute- 
ly  obliterate  the  artery  ; but  if  you  comprefs  lightly  with  defign  of 
faving  the  artery,  you  are  never  out  of  danger  of  an  alarming,  or  even 
fatal  hremorrhagy.”  This  language  very  clearly  implies,  that  Mur- 
ray, like  moll  others,  expects  from  compreflion  not  an  obliteration 
of  the  artery,  but  thinks,  as  Heifter  did  long  ago,  and  Mr.  Morrand 
more  lately  (Vid.  Acad,  des  Sciences,  Vol.  V.  p.  172.  Odlavo), 
that  the  comprefs,  by  fupprefling  the  quick  motion  of  the  artery, 
heals  the  wound. 

“ Murray  fpeaks  thus:  Fruftra  itaque,  fi  firtnam  comprefiionem  in- 
ftituimus,  confervationem  arteriae  expe&amus,  in  leviore  autem,  qualis 
ad  fcopum  obtinendum  requiritur,  haemorrhagiae  repetitas  quae  chi- 
rurgi  animum  quam  maxime  follicitant,  atque  etiam  aegrum  ad  ulti- 
mam  fxpe  metam  detrudunt,  vix  evitari  poflunt,  leviori  fub  fomno, 
motu  brachii,  quo  compreflio  aliquantum  fuit  perturbata,  binos  aegros 
Montifpeflulani  vigefimo  poll  operationem  die,  haemorrhagia  exitiali 
correptos  fuifle,  narravit  cel.  Pnefes.  (viz.  Murray.”) — Vid.  Ar- 
vidfon  Murray,  p.  20. 
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operation  with  the  comprefs,  though  apparently  milder, 
is  quite  the  fame  with  tying  the  artery  with  the  needle. 

2.  If  it  be  your  defign  to  obliterate  the  artery  by 
ligature,  your  bufinefs  is  more  eafily  and  furely,  and 
rather  more  quickly  done.  You  mud  fee  your  bleed- 
ing artery  fairly,  tie  it  clean  and  clear  of  all  furround- 
ing parts ; tie  your  arteries  with  ligatures  well  propor- 
tioned to  their  fize,  not  clumfy  and  rigid,  but  rather 
fmall,  perfe&ly  flexible,  and  moiflened  with  oil,  that 
they  may  glide  eafily  ; draw  them  pretty  tight,  fo  at 
lead  as  to  lay  the  tides  of  the  artery  in  contad,  and  till 
you  fee  a pulfc  above  your  ligatures,  and  none  below ; 
but  never  draw  them  fo  as  to  run  the  rifk  of  cutting 
the  artery. 

Hence,  I think,  the  general  conclufion  is,  that  if 
you  underdand  the  principle  of  your  operation,  and 
do  it  with  the  proper  precautions,  you  will  be  fure  to 
make  good  your  point,  whether  you  tie,  or  whether 

All  authors  have  believed,  that  when,  they  cured  aneurifm  by  com- 
predion,  or  by  fponges,  they  healed  the  wound  of  the  artery.  Mr. 
Morrand  of  the  French  Academy,  fays  in  the  following  paffage,  that 
he  cured  an  artery  wounded  with  the  lancet,  in  a manner  very  differ 
ent  from  that  in  which  we  ufe  the  ligature.  “ I need  not,  fays  Mr. 
Morrand,  mention  the  feveral  precautions  which  I took  after  applying 
Mr.  Broffard’s  agaric  to  the  artery.”  I diall  only  obferve,  that  the 
pulfe,  which  was  interrupted  for  twenty  hours,  returned  atthe^end 
of  that  time,  and  that  I cicatrized  the  wound  in  a month.  ’ Je 
dirai  feulment  que  le  poulx  intercepts  a la  main  pendant  environ  vingt 
'heures,  fe  manifefta  au  bout  de  ce  temps  la,”  &c.  p.  168.  I dare  lay 
my  reader  has  a tolerable  notion  what  this  interruption  of  the  pulfe 
means ; and  what  Mr.  Morrand  was  doing  with  his  puff-ball. 
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you  comprefs  the  artery  ; and  this  eafy  adhefion  of  an 
artery,  I take  to  be  the  chief  reafon  why  every  man 
hitherto  has  been  pleafed  with  his  own  little  difcove- 
ries,  and  every  furgeon  is  dill  pleafed  with  his  own  me- 
thods, whether  they  be  or  be  not  perfectly  regular  and 
correct. 


But,  in  this  great  fubjedt,  there  is  yet  more  to  do ; 
for  there  are  many  accidents  in  which  we  cannot  ope- 
rate with  the  comprefs  or  with  the  needle,  in  which 
we  muft.ufe  the  flyptics,  puff-ball,  or  fponge  : And  of 
courfe,  it  may  be  right  to  give  you  a fhort  account 
of  thefe  means  of  fupprefling  bleeding,  for  difputes 
about  the  caufes  by  which  bleeding  arteries  are  (top- 
ped are  ufelefs,  and  to  thofe  who  delight  in  them,  end- 
lefs ; unlefs  there  were  found  fome  one  Catholic  au- 
thority, by  which  the  points  might  be  fettled  at  once  : 
But  we  ought  to  be  chiefly  defirous  of  knowing  the 
means  by  which  this  end  is  accompliflied.  Though 
there  are  four  chief  methods  of  fupprefling  haernor- 
rhagy,  viz.  cauteries,  aftringents,  fungi,  and  the  liga- 
ture, there  is  one  only,  viz.  the  ligature,  that  is  abfo- 
lutely  fecure. 

1.  Burning  Irons  were  ufed  by  the  ancients,  mere- 
ly becaufe  they  knew  of  no  other  means  of  fupprefling 
the  bleeding ; and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  an- 
cients were  fo  curious  in  the  degree  of  heat ; or  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  to  be  applied ; or  in  the  fliapes 
of  their  irons,  which  were  conical,  that  they  might 
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touch  nothing  but  the  point  of  the  bleeding  artery  ; 
nor  in  the  choice  of  their  metals,  preferring  fuch  as 
were  fufceptible  of  only  a moderate  degree  of  heat : 
for  if  they  heated  their  irons  too  little,  they  did  no- 
thing ; there  was  no  efchar  formed,  and  the  bleeding 
was  not  flopped  ; if  they  burnt  too  much,  the  Hough, 
though  fully  formed,  fell  off  almoft  as  foon  as  the  iron 
was  withdrawn.  But  let  them  burn  everfo  cautioufly, 
the  floughs  were  to  fall  off  fooner  or  later,  and  it  made 
little  difference  whether  they  fell  off  on  the  firft  or  on 
the  fecond  dreffing,  on  the  fourth  or  on  the  eighth 
day  ; and  as  they  were  in  continual  fear  of  this,  they 
never  undid  the  wound,  without  having  a tourniquet 
round  the  limb.  At  every  dreffing  the  patient  was 
tormented  with  the  irons,  and  at  every  fucceed.ng  dref- 
fing he  loft  more  blood,  fo  that  the  laft  condition  of 

that  man  was  worfe  than  the  fiift. 

It  was  in  thofe  times  that  the  invention  of  a new 
cautery,  or  a new  fhape  for  the  iron,  was  thought  me- 
ritorious. It  was  then,  alfo,  that  Fabncius  ab  Aqua-^ 
pendente,  publiflied  his  new  method,  as  he  calls  it,  ol 
cutting  out  a cancerous  bread  : “ For  if  it  be  a move- 
able  cancer,  I cut  it  away,”  lays  Aquapendente,  “ with 
a red  hot  knife,  which  fears  or  burns  as  it  cuts ; but 
if  it  be  a cancer  adhering  firmly  to  the  thorax,  I cut 
it  without  either  bleeding  or  pain,  with  a wooden  or 
horn  knife  foaked  in  aquafortis,  with  which,  having 
cut  through  the  Ikin,  I then  do  the  reft  by  digging 
out  the  gland  with  my  fingers*.”  Thefe  are  methods 


* Ego  autem,  etfi  nil  tale  facere  molitus  Cum,  fi  effern  h&mus,  ut 
dolovem  primo  vitarem,  et  fanici  pofufionem,  G cancer  fit  mob.Ls,  ,P- 
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really  deierving  of  the  encomium  which  Mr.  Dionis 
put  in  the  author’s  name.  “ They  have  chiefly  the 
merit,  fays  Dionis,  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  ftone.” 

“ On  ferait  d’une  pierre  deux  coups*.” 

But  it  mull  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  cafes 
where  even  this  horrid  method  may  yet  need  to  be 
ufed,  as  in  bleedings  from  the  gums,  cheeks,  pallate, 
or  tonlils,  or  other  parts  within  the  mouth. 

2.  The  Styptic  Solutions,  powders  and  doffils  of 
various  kinds,  came  next  into  uie  ; for  furgeons  prac- 
lifing  chiefly  the  adual  cautery  or  hot  iron,  were  na- 
turally led  next  to  think  of  the  various  fubftances, 
which  are  ufually  called  Potential  Cauteries,  and 
which  are  chiefly  metallic  or  earthy  falts,  as  filver 
eauftic,  vitriols,  corrolive  fublimate,  alum,  or  the  mi- 
neral or  vegetable  acids;  which  are,  when  diluted, 
gentle  ftimulants,  or  as  they  are  called,  uftringents ; 
exciting  contra&ion  of  the  veflels,  and  forming  coa- 
gula  upon  the  bleeding  furface.  Before  furgeons 
came  to  uie  the  needle  freely,  they  often  trufted  to 
cauftics ; but  in  ufmg  buttons  of  vitriol,  or  little  bags 

l'um  forcipe  hoc  apprehenfo  llatim  cultro,  uno  eodemque  tempore  can- 
dentc  et  incidente  opus  peragerem,  ut  forcipe  valide  conllrigente  fen- 
lus  partes  hebetetur,  cultro  incidente  amputetur  cancer,  et  eodem  can- 
dente  fanguis  fupprimatur.  Quod  fi  cancer  mamillae  adherens  et  fir- 
inus  fit,  neque  ftringi  poflit,  excedendus  omnino  eft,  atque  ad  vitan- 
dum  et  dolorem  et  profuftonem,  exccderem  cum  ligno  aut  cornu, 
aciem  habente  intin&o  tarnen  fubinde  in  aqua  ilia,  qua  aurilices  ab  ar- 
genteo  aurum  feparant,  quam  fortem  vulgus  nominat,  quo  tota  cutis 
in  circuita  mammillae  incidenda  eft,  poftea  digitis  potiffimum  et  un- 
guibus  mammilla:  glandulofa  fubftantia  a fubjefta  parte  feparanda. 

* Dionis,  page  362. 
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of  it  in  powder,  applied  to  the  end  of  each  artery,  they 
found  that  by  this  method  alfo,  the  end  of  the  artery 
was  deftroyed,  as  by  the  burning  irons,  and  houghed 
off,  and  required  the  application  of  the  tourniquet, 
every  time  that  the  dreflipgs  were  undone,  and  at 
each  drehing,  the  application  alfo  of  new  vitriols. 
Even  after  they  came  to  ufe  the  needle  freely,  it 
feemed  to  be  a harfh  method,  Surgeons  were  hill 
hoping  to  find  fome  lefs  painful  one  ; which  eafy  and 
credulous  temper  in  men  of  our  profeflion,  has  given 
the  tone  to  thofe  unacquainted  with  fubjectslike  thefe, 
and  has  left  the  public  ever  credulous,  open  to  the 
practices  of  quacks,  and  noftrum-mongers.  We  have 
now  tolerable  fpecimens  of  all  that  can  be  produced 
from  the  vegetable  or  mineral  kingdom,  to  ferve  as 
ftyptics,  and  find  them  good  for  nothing ; we  know 
that  no  acid,  fpirituous,  nor  faline  body,  ever  adts  as  a 
ftyptic,  without  caufing  pain  ; what  then  fhould  we 
expedt  from  the  random  inventions  of  ignorant  people, 
whofe  only  trade  is  that  of  cheating  the  public,  and 
whofe  only  fkill  is  that  of  contriving  or  managing  the 
deceit  ? What  have  we,  who  can  manage  every  thing 
by  compreflion,  or  with  the  needle,  to  do  with  Hyp- 
tics  ? Or  why  fhould  we  fuffier  this  continual  fuccei- 
fion  of  trafhy  compofitions,  under  the  title  of  vulne- 
rary balfams,  ftyptic  folutions,  ftyptic  powders  and 
the  like  ? Since,  from  the  time  of  Rabell,  down  to  the 
celebrated  Rufpini,  we  have  found  difappointment 
come  quick  after  each  fit  of  anxiety  and  expectation  j 
and  fince  we  have  much  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
belt  of  thefe  are  little  elfe  than  acids,  fpirits,  tui  pen- 
tine,  or  trifling  folutions  of  fome  aftringent  gum. 
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Rabcll  was  a German  chemift,  and  having  come  to 
Paris  with  his  ftyptic,  he  fo  wearied  the  king,  and 
Mr.Louvais,  with  entreaties  and  Solicitations,  that  after 
long  attendance,  he  obtained  leave  to  ufe  it  upon  one 
of  the  Soldiers  . in  the  Hofpital  of  Invalids.  This  pool 
man’s  leg  having  been  amputated  in  the  ufual  form, 
the  Surgeons  and  phyficians  of  the  hofpital,  delivered 
him  up  to  Mr.  Rabell,  who  had  hardly  finifhed  the 
firft  application  of  this  ftyptic,  before  the  blood  came 
draining  through  all  the  dreffings.  He  doubled  the 
dofe  of  his  ftyptic  water,  drefied  his  flump  firmly  a Se- 
cond time,  but  ftill  the  blood  flowed*;  fo  that  in  a 
little  while,  and  in  prefence  of  all  the  afliftants,  the 
unhappy  Sub j eel  of  this  cruel  experiment,  died  under 
his  hands ; either  they  had  not  had  that  fear,  which 
they  Should  have  had  for  the  patient’s  life,  or  they 
wanted  humanity  or  refolution  enough  to  flop  this  hor- 
rid experiment ; but  they  made  Some  amends  by  pro- 
curing an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  Rabell,  un- 
der the  fevereft  penalties,  from  repeating  this  attempt. 

We  have  Seen  the  lateft  of  thefe  inventions,  Rufpi- 
ni’s  ftyptic,  tried  in  this  place,  where  I believe  it  is  e- 
fteemed  as  of  much  the  fame  value,  withthe  Sympa- 
thetic powder  of  that  famous  Knight  and  moft  com- 
plete Gentleman,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ; which  Sympa- 
thetic powder  {launched  the  blood,  as  effedtually  when 
it  was  applied  to  the  weapon,  as  when  applied  to  the 
wound  itfelf  -|*. 

* This  Eau  de  Rabell,  fo  famous  in  France  and  Germany,  was 
juft  a mixture  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  fpirits  of  wine. 

-j-  This  I believe  is  the  fame  Knight,  whofe  gallantry  and  loyalty 
carried  him  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  he  burft  the  arteries  of  his  legs,  fo 
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But  here  alfo  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  though 
no  ilyptic,  wafh,  or  powder,  is  to  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  needle,  nor  to  be  ufed  in  amputation, 
or  in  any  great  wound  ; flyptics  muft  be  ufeful  in 
all  internal  haemorrhages,  as  from  the  noltrils,  throat, 
alimentary  canal,  &c.  or  in  any  broad  bleeding  fur- 
face,  where  no  particular  artery  be  can  feen. 

3.  The  Agaric  of  the  Oak.  was  firft  ufed  about  fif- 
ty years  go.  It  is  a fungus  growing  upon  old  oaks. 
It  is  gathered  in  Auguft  or  September ; is  prepared 
by  long  keeping  in  a dry  place,  cutting  away  the 
outfide  rind,  beating  it  till  it  foften,  fo  that  it  begins 
to  yield,  and  can  be  torn  with  the  fingers.  It  is  of  the 
colour  and  appearance  of  chamoy  leather,  but  fpongy 
and  loofe  ; in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  it  is  ac- 
tually called  oak-leather.  A piece  of  this  fungus, 
put  down  and  fettled  with  a compreis  and  bandage 
over  the  mouth  of  any  wounded  arteiy,  does  pieciie- 
ly  the  office  of  a piece  of  a fponge  : And  as  for  the 


as  to  form  aneuriftns,  by  kicking  open  the  doors  of  the  den  in  which 
the  boar  was  confined,  which  the  King  was  to  hunt ; but  whether  his 
aneurifms  needed  to  be  opened,  or  whether  he  ufed  his  fympathetic 
powder,  or  whether  he  applied  it  to  the  door,  or  to  his  own  hams,  the 
German  writer  who  tells  this  dory,  does  not  declaie. 

« Vidi  equitcm  Digbeum,  amicum  intimum,  egregium  philofo 
phum,  chimiftam,  cujus  prsefcripta  medica  curiofa  typis  mandata  Pa- 
rifiis,  a Trefelio  mihi  dicata  fuere  ; cxort*  illi  fuere  vena:  et  arteria: 
variceformes  in  tibiis,  cum  pedum  impulfu  conaretur  infnngere  fores  fep- 
ti  ferarum,  quibus  Rex  Anglia:  adftabat,  quocum  venatum  ibat : Forte 
contigit  in  eo  occurfu  ut  tunica  arteriarum  media  crepuerit,  ipfa  autem 
arteria  admodum  dilatata  ; tunc  temporis  tumor  longitudincm  artense 
infequitur,  in  extenfione  vim  patientis.”— Zodiac.  Med.  Gall.  p.  45- 
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eharadter  of  this  particular  remedy,  I ftrould  fay,  that 
had  it  been  invented  in  the  days  of  Celfus,  when 
they  were  cutting  off  limbs,  not  with  the  affiftance 
of  the  tourniquet,  but  by  the  gripe,  (i.  e.  by  affiftants 
grafping  the  thigh),  when  they  were  fearing  the  ar- 
teries with  their  burning  irons,  it  mud  have  been  of 
infinite  value,  and  muft  have  faved  many  lives ; but 
coming  as  it  did  in  competition  with  the  needle,  it 
muft  have  delayed  the  general  ufe  of  the  needle,  and 
muft  no  doubt,  have  endangered  many  lives,  and 
was  in  no  refpedt  worthy  of  the  high  praifes  beftow- 
ed  upon  it  by  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  nor  of  thofe 
liberal  rewards,  which  the  King  of  France  beftowed 
upon  Mr.  Eroflard.  The  privilege  of  rewarding 
merit  is  no  doubt  a high  one ; but  I fear  that  fuch 
rewards,  are  rather  a general  bribe,  for  the  con- 
cealing of  ufeful  inventions ; while  an  invention  really 
ufe ful,  will  be  in  the  fame  degree  honourable ; and  in 
our  profeflion,  moft  of  all,  every  ufeful  invention  W'ill 
reward  itfelf. 

4.  The  Sponge,  which  has  been  ufed  chiefly  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  White,  is  more  ufeful  than  the  agaric  ; 
it  is  like  it  in  its  operation,  is  really  of  value  in  prac- 
tice, not  to  take  precedency  of  the  needle,  but  to  aflift 
it.  The  fponge  can  be  very  thoroughly  dried,  it  can 
be  comprefled  into  a very  fmall  compafs,  it  can  take 
any  fhape,  and  may  be  thruft  down  into  cavities  and 
narrow  wounds,  where  the  needle  cannot  go,  it  can  be 
made  fo  hard,  and  prefled  fo  firm,  by  laying  comprefles 
over  it,  as  to  have  at  once  the  effedt  of  a comprefs  and 
of  a fponge ; or  rather  of  a comprefs  having  this  cu- 
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rious  property,  that  at  firft  it  prefies  moderately,  but 
if  one  drop  of  blood  efcapes,  that  blood  is  abforbed, 
fo  that  the  comprefs  ftill  preferves  its  contadt  with  the 
bleeding  artery,  and  fvvells  and  prefies  harder  exadlly 
in  proportion  as  fuch  prefliire  is  required. — This  plainly 
is  the  effect  of  a fponge,  whether  it  be  nitched  in  be- 
twixt two  bones  to  comprefs  an  artery  which  the 
needle  cannot  reach,  or  whether  it  be  laid  flat  upon  an 
open  fore,  as  after  cutting  out  the  breaft,  or  after  an 
amputation  done  according  to  the  old  fafhion,  where 
the  furgeon  ufed  to  drefs  his  flump  open,  and  to  heap 
comprefies  tied  with  a firm  bandage  above  each  piece 
of  agaric  or  fponge.  The  agaric  poflefiing  a degree  of 
this  property  is  of  ufe;  even  our  common  charpie  pof- 
fefies  this  quality  of  abforbing  and  fwelling  in  a flight 
degree.  But  the  agaric  and  fponge  are  both  fo  excel- 
lent in  this  refpedt,  that  even  thofe  who  are  the  leaft 
inclined  to  ufe  them,  mult  acknowledge,  that  though 
the  agaric  will  often  fail,  it  has  yet  enabled  furgeons  to 
perform  the  greater  amputations,  as  of  the  thigh,  fafely, 
without  ufing  the  ligature,  as  is  excellently  proved  in 
the  trials  by  Mr.  Warner,  at  the  defire  of  the  Royal 
Society,  as  well  as  by  the  inventor,  afiifted  by  Meflis. 
Tagel,  Bouquot,  and  Morrand,  in  France.  And  the 
fponge,  as  is  proved  by  Mr.  White’s  pradtice,  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  ftand  by  the  fide  of  the  ligature 
to  afiift  it.  I am  fenfible,  that  by  thrufting  down  a 
fponge,  I have  faved  a patient’s  life,  when  I am  not 
fure  that  I could  have  extricated  myfelf  by  any  nicer 
operation  *. 

* The  chief  Papers,  upon  this  fubjeft  of  the  ufe  of  the  fungi,  of 
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This  point,  then,  of  the  value  of  the  agaric,  bovifta. 
puff-ball,  (or  by  whatever  other  name  various  furgeons 
have  known  thefe  fungi),  and  ot  the  fpongeitielf,  with- 
out further  explanation,  can  be  eafily  fettled  thus. 
Had  they  been  difcovered  in  the  times  of  the  old  fut- 
gery  when  cauteries  were  ufed,  they  muff  have  fa\ed 
many  lives : But  now  when  we  know  well  how  to  ufe 
the  needle,  they  cannot  come  at  all  in  competition 
with  that  furer  method.  The  thrufting  down  a fponge 
into  any  wound,  is  abfolutely  inconliflent  with  our 
common  intention  of  immediately  reuniting  that 
wound  ; and  the  tying  of  arteries  muft,  in  amputa- 
tions, in  aneurifms,  and  in  all  fimple  wounds,  be  pre- 
ferred, for  two  reafons,  both  as  it  is  the  furer  method, 
and  as  the  ligatures  of  the  arteries  hang  out  from  one 
corner  of  the  wound,  and  do  not  hinder  us  from  re- 
uniting or  even  from  fewing  it  up. 

The  ufe  of  the  fponge  is  plainly  limited  to  the  cafes 
of  difficulty  or  danger. — Of  difficulty,  as  where  we 

puff-ball,  agaric,  fungus  vinofus,  (a  fungus  that  grows  in  wine  cellars), 
&c.  may  be  feeti  in  the  Philo fophical  Tranfactions,  or  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  about  the  year  1756  ; and  there  will  alfo  be  feen, 
fome  indications  of  the  confuted  notions  they  had  about  thefe  fungi ; 
confidering  them  not  merely  as  fponges,  but  as  containing  fome  hidden 
inexplicable  virtue  in  reftraining  haemorrhages  : this  is  belt  underftood 
by  the  experiments  of  one  man,  who  refolving  to  be  very  wife, — or 
like  a true  societarian, — (as  Dr.  Hill  would  have  faid),  coiled 
it  ! ! “I  have  tried  it,  fays  this  gentleman,  in  female  cafes,  with  great 
fuccefs,  by  injedting  a strong  decoction  of  this  fungus  into  the 
womb,  in  haemorrhages  from  the  womb,  and  efpeeially  in  fluxes,  after- 
delivery.”  Vid.  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  p.  265. — He  had  better 
have  injedted  a strong  decoction  of  Album  Grcecum. 
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cannot  fee  the  bottom  of  a deep  wound  ; where  we 
cannot  fee  the  bleeding  artery  ; where  we  dare  not 
cut  far  down  to  the  artery,  on  account  of  the  nearnefs 
of  fome  other  great  artery  or  important  nerve  ; where 
we  cut  forwards  with  the  knife,  and  would  not  willing- 
ly ufethe  needle  by  making  a plunge  in  the  dark. — Or 
of  danger,  as  when  it  happens,  as  it  fometimes  does,  that 
the  needle  has  already  failed  ; where  the  bleeding 
is  from  the  head,  or  in  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and 
is  not  to  be  commanded  by  a tourniquet ; where  we 
do  not  mean  to  heal  by  adhelion,  or  where  the  dan- 
ger from  bleeding  is  fo  great,  as  to  put  out  of  the 
quedion  all  trivial  conliderations  about  the  quick  heal- 
ing of  the  wound  where  the  bleeding  is  very  furious 
at  the  bottom  offome  deep  wound,  filling  it  with  blood, 
fo  as  to  hinder  us  from  feeing  the  bleeding  artery,  and 
preventing  us  from  uling  the  needle,  or,  at  lead,  pre- 
venting us  from  ufing  it  deliberately  or  iafely  ; or 
where  the  bleeding  is  from  fome  general  furface,  and 
not  from  one  particular  artery  which  can  be  ieen,  and 
tied  ; or  where,  though  the  artery  can  be  diftinclly 
feen,  it  lies  among  putrid  flellt,  and  is  itfelf  fo  putrid, 
in  a gangrenous  and  foul  cavity,  or  on  the  lurtace  oi 
an  unhealthy  dump,  that  the  needle  either  cannot 

be  ufed,  or  will  not  keep  its  hold. Ihefe  are 

the  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  force  us  to  retain 
the  fponge,  though  we  prefer  the  ligature. 

Lad  of  all,  the  Ligature  of  the  Arteries  was  in- 
vented by  the  celebrated  Parseus,  who  was  fil'd  fur- 
geon  to  four  fucceffive  kings  of  France.  His  high  fame 
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defcending  thus  for  ages,  mud  make  you  defirous  of 
knowing  what  was  the  real  character  of  the  man ; and 
there  is  no  one  point  upon  which  his  character  turns 
fo  much  as  this  Angle  invention  : for  of  all  the  im- 
provements of  his  pradlice,  this  of  tying  arteries  was 
that  of  which  he  was  the  proudeft,  venturing  to  fay, 

“ For  the  good  of  mankind  ; and  the  improvement 
and  honour  of  furgery,  I was  infpired  by  God  with 
this  good  thought.”  And  as  it  was  the  higheft  of  all 
his  improvements,  it  was  that  tor  which  his  enemies 
envied  him  the  molt. 

The  fortune  of  Parseus  was  very  Angular;  he  was  at 
once  the  chief  furgeon,  the  counfellor,  and  the  private 
and  familiar  friend  of  four  fucefiive  kings  of  France. 
He  attended  them  in  their  retirements  and  loofer 
hours, he  followed  them  into  the  Aeld, through  allthofe 
dangers  which  were  in  thofe  days  part  of  the  duties  of 
a king ; and  which  his  writings  difplay  to  us,  with  a 
faithfulnefs  and  minutenefs  of  defcription  which  the 
hiftorian  fhould  hardly  difdain.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  on  one  occaAon  to  fave  manifeftly  the  life  of 
the  king,  when  his  arm  had  been  fo  hurt  in  bleeding, 
that  it  was  three  months  before  Paraeus  could  accom- 
pliAi  the  cure.  And  this  man  was  of  fuch  rare  abili- 
ties, and  fo  much  valued  by  the  king,  that  he  alone 
was  faved  alive  in  that  horrid  maAacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s day,  which  remains  an  eternal  blot  upon  the 
French  name. 

But  of  all  his  good  fortune,  this  is  the  moft  remark- 
able, that  it  was  he  alone,  who,  by  his  inAuence 
over  the  king,  put  a flop  to  this  unparalleled  butchery. 
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after  it  had  continued  in  all  the  quarters  of  Paris 
during  two  days — The  feelings  of  the  Icing  after  thofe 
dreadful  days  of  carnage  and  moll  facrilegious  mur- 
der, and  the  familiar  and  even  tender  manner  of  his 
complaining  to  Paraeus,  are  told  by  the  Duke  de  Sul- 
ly very  feelingly  ; for  he  was  himlelf  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  and  though  yet  a child  with  difficulty 
efcaped. 

* “ The  hour  is  now  come,  faid  the  king,  when  all 
France  lhall  be  of  one  religion.”  “ Now,  by  God’s 
light  Sire,  (replied  Paraeus),  I think  you  will  never 
forget  your  promife  to  me,  that  there  were  four 
things  you  would  never  force  me  to  do  : — To  enter 
again  into  my  mother’s  womb ; — to  go  out  in  the  day 
of  battle  ; — to  leave  your  fervice  ; — or,  to  go  to  mafs. 

The  king  then  took  him  alide,  and  opened  up  to 

him  the  troubles  with  which  his  foul  was  difquieted. 

* “ Que  ce  Prince  lui  ayant  dit  le  jour  du  mafTacre,  qui  c etoit  a 
cette  heure,  qu’il  falloit  que  tout  le  mondc  le  fit  catholique.  Paree 
lui  repondit  fans  s’etonner  : Par  la  lumiere  de  Dieu,  Sire,  je  crois 
qu’il  vous  fouvient  m’avoir  promis  de  ne  me  commander  jamais  quatre 
chofes ; f$avoir,  de  rentrer  dans  le  ventre  de  ma  mere,  de  me  trouver 
a un  jour  de  bataille,  de  quitter  votre  fervice,  et  d’aller  'a  la  mefTe .’’ 
Le  Roi  le  prit  a part,  et  n’ouvrit  a lui  fur  le  trouble  dont  il  fe  fentoit 
agitc.  “ Ambroife,  lui  dit-il,  je  ne  f?ais  ce  qui  m’eft  furvenu  depuis 
deux  ou  trois  jours;  mais  je  me  trouve  l’efprit  et  le  corps  tout  aufii 
emus,  que  fi  j’avois  la  fievre.  11  me  femble  a tout  moment,  aufli  bicn 
veillant  que  dormant,  que  ces  corps  maffacres  fe  prefentent  a moi,  les 
faces  hideufes  et  convertes  dc  fang  : jc  voudrois  bier  qu’on  n’y  eut  pas 
compris  les  imbeciles  et  les  innocens.”  L’Ordre  qui  tut  publ.e  le 
jourVuivant  dc  faire  celTer  la  tuerie,  l'ut  ie  fruit  de  celte  convention. 

— Sully,  Liv.  I.  p.  33- 
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“ Ambrofe,  fays  he,  I know  not  how  it  is  with 

me,  bat  it  goes  fo  heavily,  that  within  thefe  three 
days,  I am  as  in  a fever indeed  I am  ill,  as  ill  in 
mind  as  in  body  ; lleeping  or  waking,  the  murdered 
Hugenots  are  ever  before  my  eyes,  with  hideous  faces 
weltering  in  their  blood. — Would  to  God  the  children 
and  the  aged,  at  lead,  had  been  fpared  !”  The  order 
for  flopping  the  mafiacre,  which  was  proclaimed  the 
following  day,  was  the  refult  of  this  converfation. 

There  had  long  been  an  open  war,  about  privileges 
and  dignities,  betwixt  the  furgeons  and  phylicians; 
and  that  was  one  caufe  of  fettled  malignity  and  dis- 
content. That  Paraeus,  a furgeon  merely,  fhould  ven- 
ture to  write  fo  large  a book  on  furgery,  and  fhould 
make  it,  according  to  the  grotefque  tafte  of  that  age* 
a good  and  learned  book,  was  high  matter  of  jea- 
loufy  and  offence,  and  for  this  reafon  alone,  was  Pa- 
raeus accufed  of  ignorance  in  the  Latin  language,  and 
of  hiring  young  phyffcians,  (as  if  young  phyficians 
fhould  be  more  capable  in  furgery,  than  old  furgeons), 
to  write  his  books.  That  Paraeus’s  abilities  fhould 
have  raifed  him  to  ftations  of  honour,  or  made  him 
thus  familiar  with  a race  of  princes  not  too  apt  to 
condefcend,  muff:  have  been  a fore  grievance  to  all 
his  enemies,  or  which  is  the  fame,  to  all  the  phyfi- 
cians ; but  moft  efpecially,  to  fuch  a man,  and  fuch 
a phyfician  as  Gourmaline,  whofe  tafte  in  learning 
and  in  manners,  and  whofe  habits  of  mind,  are  beft 
explained,  by  fhowing  the  kind  of  language,  with 
which  he  aflaulted  Paraeus. 

“ It  was  then  very  forward*  rafh,  and  prefumptous, 
Vol  1.  I 
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in  a certain  perfon,  to  venture  upon  condemning  the 
cauterizing  of  bleeding  veffels  (after  cutting  off  a 
mortified  limb),  a method  fo  highly  and  continually 
commended  and  approved  of  by  all  the  ancients; 
teaching  in  oppofition  to  that,  without  any  authority, 
without  knowledge,  without  experience,  without  good 
fenfe,  fome  new  method  of  his  own,  of  tying  arteries 
and  veins.”  And  in  the  end,  he  proceeds  to  call  him 
carnifex,  and  other  names,  which  it  is  needlefs  to  re- 
peat *. 

Paraeus,  familiar  as  he  was  with  Kings  and  Princes, 
was  not  to  obferve  the  very  ftridelt  rules,  with  an 
antagonift  like  Mr.  Gourmaline ; but  in  the  anfwer 
which  he  made  to  this  heavy  charge,  we  perceive, 
through  his  fliarp  reproof  of  Mr.  Gourmaline,  mixed 
as  it  is  with  indelicacies,  which  the  fafhion  of  the 
time  gave  countenance  to,  the  natural  good  fenfe, 
and  the  right  education  of  Paraeus,  and  the  true 
grounds  on  which  his  charader  was  founded  ; which 
laft  he  explains  to  us  with  a confidence  and  fteadi- 
nefs,  well  becoming  fuch  a man  f . 

•*  Male  igitur  et  nimium  arrogantcr,  inconfultus  et  temerarius  qui- 
dam  vaforum  uftionem  poft  mortui  membri  rcfe&ionem,  a veteribus 
omnibus  plurimum  commendatam  et  Temper  probatam,  damnare  aufus 
0 eft  : novum  quendam  deligandi  vafa  modum  contra  veteres  omnes  me- 
dicos fine  ratione,  expcrientia,  et  judicio,  docere  cupiens,  nec  amrnad- 
vertit  majora  multo  pcricula  ex  ipfa  vaforum  deligatione  (quam  acu 
partem  fanam  profunde  transfigendo,  adminiftrari  vult)  lmminerc, 
quam  ex  ipfa  ufiione. 

f Davantage  vous  dites,  que  vous  me  moaftrerez  maleijon  aux  ope- 
rations de  chirurgie  ; il  me  femble  que  ne  f$uariez,  parceque  je  ne  l’ay 
pas  apprife  feulement  en  mon  eftudc  ; et  par  avoir  ouy  par  plufieurs 
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" You  boaft  moreover,  Mr.  Gourmaline,  that  you 
will  teach  me  my  leiTons  in  furgery,  and  my  opera- 
tions ; but  in  that  I believe,  you  are  a little  miftaken  ; 
for  my  education  has  been  quite  after  another  falhion. 
1 have  learnt  my  art,  not  in  my  clofet : no,  nor  by 
hearing  the  difcourfes  of  phyficians,  though  that  alfo, 
I have  not  defpifed ; but  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  I 
lived  for  three  years,  feeing  many  difeafes,  and 
learning  many  operations  upon  the  living  body : 
and  learning  alfo  much  of  the  anatomy  upon  the 
dead ; and  of  this  I truft  I have  given  fufficient 

proofs  in  the  public  fchools.” “ But  I have 

yet  more  to  boaft  of ; for,  being  called  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  kings  of  France,  I have  in  my  time, 
ferved  four  fucceffive  kings,  and  I have  followed 
them  in  battles,  and  in  lkirmifhes,  and  affaults;  feme- 
times  alfo  blocked  up  with  the  belieged,  curing  their 
wounds.” — “ And  laft  of  all,  I have  lived  in  this  great 
and  famous  city  of  Paris,  many  long  years,  where, 
thank  God,  1 have  been  held  in  fome  repute,  and 
ranked  at  leaft  equal  with  my  peers ; in  fo  much, 
that  there  have  been  few  difficult,  or  famous  cures, 
in  which  my  head  and  hand  have  not  been  employ- 
ed.— How  ! feeing  thef  things,  dares  fuch  a man  as 

et  diverfes  annees  les  lemons  des  do&eurs  en  medecine  : mais  comme 
j’ay  efcrit  cy-devant  en  l’epiftre  au  ledteur,  j’ay  fait  relidance  en  l’Ho- 
ftel  Dieu  de  Paris  par  l’efpace  de  trois  ans,  ou  j’ay  eu  moyen  de  voir 
et  apprendre  beaucoup  d’oeuvres  de  chirurgie,  fur  une  infinite  de  ma- 
lades,  enfemble  l’anatomie  fur  une  grande  quantite  de  corps  morts, 
ainfi  que  fouvent  j’en  ay  fait  preuve  tres  fuffifante  publiquement  aux 
efcoles  de  medecine  de  Paris,  &c. 
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you,  who  have  made  furgery  no  part  of  your  (ludy, 
talk  of  teaching  me  * 

* It  may  not  be  amifs,  to  infert  the  following  quotation,  as  a fpeci- 
men,  of  the  manner  and  language  of  thole  times,  and  I am  dire&ed 
to  this  padagt,  by  a good  mark,  the  Marginal  Index  ; where  I find 
the  following  (harp  taunt,  entitled  by  Paraeus,  « Belle  Similitude.” 

P.  781. 

“ You  remind  me,  Mr.  Gourmaline,  of  a little  ferubby  boy,  who 
had  come  from  lower  Brittany  to  Paris  forfooth  to  learn  French  ; and 
one  day  the  organift  of  the  great  church  of  Notre  Dame,  found  him 
lounging  about  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Palace,  and  took  him  to  blow 
the  organ.  After  three  years,  this  little  round  fat-arfed  fellow,  (bien 
felfu  et  materiel,)  finding  that  he  had  learned  not  one  word  of  French, 
returned  to  his  father : telling  him  that  now  he  could  fpeak  good 
French,  “and  befides  Vather,  fays  he,  I can  play  upon  the  organs,” 
(et  lui  dit  quil  park  bonne  Fran$ais  et  davantage  qu’il  fcavoit  bien 
jouerdes  orgues).  The  father  quite  delighted  with  fuch  a fon,  goes 
ftraightway  to  the  organift  of  their  great  church,  “ Do,  fays  the  fa- 
ther, let  my  fon  try  the  organ  ; for  I long  to  know  whether  he  be  fuch 
a proficient  as  he  fays  he  is.”  The  organift  very  obligingly  went 
along  with  them,  and  the  boy  having  got  into  the  organ,  presently 
claps  himfelf  down  by  the  bellows,  with  a fort  of  inftinftive  jump. 
“ Why,  what’s  this  fays  the  organift  with  great  fimphcity  “ O 
nothin  , fays  the  boy,  only  you  had  beft  play  upon  the  organ,  for  I 
play  beft  upon  the  bellows.”  “ Now  I tell  you,  Mr.  Gourmaline) 
that  you  have  been  all  this  while  playing  upon  the  bellows,  while  I 
have  been  playing  upon  the  keys  ; it  is  a vaftly  eafy  matter,  for  a fel- 
low like  you  to  hecze  upon  his  chair  and  prattle  about  it ; but  per- 
forming furgical  operations  with  the  knife  in  hand,  is  quite  another  af- 
fair.” P.  78 *•  „ A , 

Variant,  il  eft  a croire,  que  n’avez  jamais  forty  de  voftre  eftude,  que 

pour  enfeigner  la  theorique  (ft  vous  l’avez  pCi  faire)  les  operations  de 
chirurgie  s’apprennent  a l’ceil  et  au  toucher.  Je  diray  que  vous  reftm- 
blez  'a  un  jeune  gar$on  Bas  Breton,  bienfeju  et  materiel,  qui  demand* 
conge  a fon  pere  pour  venir  a Paris  prendre  France.  Eftant  arrive. 
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You  may  fee  by  this  introdu&ion,  (tor  this  is  the  in- 
troduction to  the  book,  which  he  calls  his  Apology, 
and  his  Voyages),  that  he  prepares  to  defend  his  inven- 
tion of  the  tying  of  arteries,  with  true  fpirit.  He  both 
defends  it  practically,  and  he  alfo  defends  it  learn- 
edly; for  he  was  required  to  prove,  that  the  princi- 
ples, at  lead,  if  not  the  abfolute  practice  of  this  ope- 
ration was  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients; 
but  after  all  his  fearehing  among  the  works  of  Galen, 
Celfus,  Avicenna,  and  the  reft,  we  find  him  happily 
unable  to  produce  any  fuch  authorities,  as  might  hurt 
his  own  claim  to  the  difcovery,  or  benefit  his  caufe. 

But  he  proceeds  next,  in  a ftyle  more  natural  to 
him,  to  prove  it  by  faCts ; by  his  amputations,  and 
other  operations,  and  by  his  doings  in  other  dangerous 
wounds,  attefted  by  hisafiiftant  furgeons,  men  of  the 

l’organifte  de  Notre  Dame  le  trouva  a la  porte  du  palais,  qui  le  print 
pour  fouffler  aux  orgues,  ou  il  fut  trois  ans.  II  vid  qu’il  parloit  ancu- 
nement  Francois,  il  s’en  retourue  vers  fon  pere,  et  luy  dit,  qu’il parloit 
bonne  France,  et  davautage,  qu’il fcavoit  bienjouer  cfes  orgues.  Le  pere 
le  recent  bienjoyeux  dequoy  il  eftoit  enfi  peu  de  temps  fi  fijavant ; il 
s’en  alia  vers  l’organifte  de  leur  grande  eglife,  et  le  pria  de  permettre  a 
fon  fils  de  jouer  des  orgues,  a fin  de  fijavoir  fi  fon  fils  eftoit  bon  maiftre 
ainfi  qu’il  difoit ; ce  que  le  maiftre  organifte  accorda  voluntiers.  Eftant 
cntre  aux  orgues,  il  fe  jette  de  plein  faute  aux  fufflets,  le  maiftre  or- 
ganifte lui  dit,  qu’il  jouait,  et  que  luy  fouffleroit ; alors  ce  bon  maiftre 
refpond,  gu’il  jouait  luy  mefine  des  orgues  s’il  vouloit  ; car  quand  a luy  il 
ne  pouvoit  jouer  que  des  foujjlets.  Je  croy  aufli ; mon  petit  maiftre,  que 
vous  ne  f$avez  autre  chofe  que  caqueter  en  une  chaire  ; mais  moi  je 
joueray  fur  le  clavier  et  ferai  refonner  les  orgues  ; e’eft  a dire,  que  je 
ferai  les  operations  de  chirurgie,  ce  que  ne  f^auriez  nullement  faire 
pour  n’avoir  bouge  de  voftre  eftude  et  de6  efcholes,  comme  j’ay  dit. 
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higheft  name,  and  efpecially  by  Guillimeau,  who  then 
lived  in  the  houfe  with  him,  as  a pupil,  and  who  ac- 
quired in  the  end,  a character  worthy  of  his  breeding  : 
But  what  moll  of  all  delights  me,  is  to  obferve,  how 
perfect  the  fyftem  of  Paraeus’s  pradlice  was,  in  refpeft 
of  haemorrhages  and  the  fecuring  of  arteries. 

<•  If  there  be  a bleeding  artery,  fays  Paraeus  in  any 
wound,  drefs  the  wound  with  aftringents ; but  be 
careful  at  the  fame  time,  to  lay  a firm  comprefs  over 
the  wound,  and  fettle  it  well  with  a bandage,  and 
then  lay  out  the  wounded  limb,  in  an  eafy  way.” 

“ If  this  do  not  ferve,  clap  your  finger  upon  the 
point  of  the  artery,  and  wait  patiently  till  a clot  be 
formed.” 

“ If  the  artery  ftill  bleeds,  cut  up  the  wound,  if  it 
have  been  fewed,  and  pafs  a needle  under  the  artery, 
taking  up  with  it  in  the  ligature,  much  or  little  flefh, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.” 

“ If  the  artery  have  Ihrunk  up  among  the  flefh, 
cut  up  the  wound  above  the  artery,  and  tie  it.” 

“ But  fhould  both  ends  of  the  artery  have  been 
ftill  further  retraced,  tfien  continue  your  incifion,  and 
cut  open  the  (kin  freely,  ftill  puri'uing  the  artery ; but 
ftill  careful  of  the  very  artery  that  you  are  purfuing, 
left  you  fhould  cut  it  a fecond  time.” 

“ In  an  amputated  ftump,  draw  your  arteries  out 
with  the  forceps,  tie  them  neatly  with  a thread  ; but 
if  once  you  mifs  the  artery,  or  your  firft  thread  give 
way,  do  not  ufe  the  forceps  any  more;  but  pafs  a 
needle  four  inches  long  into  the  ftump,  fo  as  to  tie  in 
tfie  artery,  along  with  much  of  the  flefh. 
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This  is  a fyftem  of  inftrudtions,  which  is  fairly  ex- 
tracted from  Paraeus’s  books,  without  mending  the 
text,  and  though  this  fyftem  be  now  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  it  is  fuch  as  I believe,  the  belt  furgeon 
at  this  day  in  Europe  could  hardly  improve  ; for  in 
corrednefs  of  pradice,  furgeons  from  his  time,  went 
backwards  for  many  ages,  (at  lead,  in  this  point) ; 
nor  did  they  argue,  becaufe  their  judgment  was  not 
convinced  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  by  arguing 
upon  a plain  point,  that  they  unfettled  their  judg- 
ments ; for,  from  the  moment  that  they  began  to  ar- 
gue, this  part  of  pradice  ceafed  to  improve  ; mon- 
Itrous  fancies  haunted  their  imaginations,  which  fome 
were  glad  to  turn  into  arguments  againft  a new  prac- 
tice ; while  others  were  really  afraid.  Firft,  They 
were  afraid,  left  the  ligature  fhould  give  way,  and  they 
faid  it  would  cut  acrofs  the  artery  ; it  would  make 
the  end  of  the  artery  mortify  ; it  might  be  thrown 
off  by  the  continual  beating  of  the  artery,  fo  they 
ditched  it  up  and  crofs-tied  and  knotted  it,  and  took 
all  kinds  of  lecurity.  They  not  only  tied  one  liga- 
ture round  the  artery,  but  they  at  the  fame  time 
transfixed  it  with  a needle,  and  then  twifted  together 
theknots.  Then  like  children, afraid  of  what  they  had 
done,  they  feared  left  this  firm  tying  of  the  artery, 
fhould  occalion  locked  jaw,  or  univerfal  convulfions  • 
lo  that  on  their  amputation  table,  was  produced  no- 
thing fmaller  than  tapes,  and  their  needles,  which 
were  three  or  four  inches  long,  were  carried  round  each 
artery,  at  the  diftance  of  an  inch.  It  is  only  after  much 
experience,  and  by  very  flow7  degrees,  that  we  have 
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learnt  at  laft,  that  the  drawing  out  an  artery  with  the 
forceps  or  tenaculum,  and  the  tying  it  clean  with  a 
fmall  ligature,  the  method  which  appeared  to  the 
older  furgeons  to  have  every  fault,  is  abfolutely  the 
mod  fecure  *. 


RULES 

FOR  STOPPING  THE  HASMORR  AAGY  FROM  ALL  SMALLER 
ARTERIES. 

i.  Styptics  can  avail  us  very  little  in  any  danger- 
ous haemorrhagy,  and  they  Hand  in  our  lift,  chiefly 
becaufe  they  were  valued  by  the  older  furgeons,  who, 
though  they  ufed  the  needle,  never  could  rid  them- 
felves  of  all  their  prejudices,  and  ufe  it  freely.  With 
us  ftyptics  are  of  little  value,  fo  that  we  never  think 
of  ufing  them,  except  in  bleedings  from  arteries  of 
the  very  fmalleft  fize  ; where  the  haemorrhage  is  of  fo 
little  danger,  that  we  would  not  trouble  our  patient 
with  the  flharp  pain,  which  the  needle  caufes;  we  do 
not  ufe  them  where  we  fee  the  bleeding  artery,  or 

* There  is  a defeft  in  the  common  ligature,  made  with  the  needle, 
which  has  not  been  fufficiently  obferved ; for  not  only  is  there  always 
much  flelh  included  along  with  the  artery,  which  fades,  fo  that  the 
artery  is  again  free  ; but  the  ligature  palled  with  the  needle,  does  not 
go  round  the  artery  in  a circle,  but  up  on  one  fide,  and  down  on  the 
other,  in  a fcolloped  form,  which  gives  a double  effed,  to  this  una- 
voidable fading  of  the  parts;  but  yet  this  is  a trifle  to  the  general 
rjueftion. 
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where  we  can  ufe  the  ligature,  or  the  comprefs ; we 
find  them  ufeful,  chiefly  in  oozings  oi  blood  horn 
hollow  pafiages,  as  in  bleedings  from  the  noitrils,  the 
gums,  the  throat,  the  womb,  the  alimentary  canal,  or 
in  bleedings  from  foul  ulcers,  from  the  cavities  oi 
deep  fores,  or  from  any  broad  and  difeaied  iurfaces, 
where  the  bloody  exudation  may  be  checked,  and  the 
condition  of  the  furface  mended  at  once,  by  the  fti- 
mulant  nature  of  our  ftyptics.  The  belt  of  which  are 
diluted  vinegar,  or  fpirits,  or  mineral  acids,  or  folu- 
tions  of  alum. 

2.  There  are  alfo  cafes,  where  we  flrould  choofe  to 
difregard  the  bleeding  from  the  fmaller  arteries ; even 
though  they  be  of  fuch  fize,  as  to  be  feen  throwing 
out  their  blood  by  jets ; we  perform  few  operations,  in 
which  we  do  not  fee  little  arteries  throwing  out  their 
blood,  which  before  we  have  finiflied  our  incifions, 
have  flirunk  ; and  have  injedted  the  cellular  fubftance 
round  about  them,  fo  that  it  is  thickened,  and  their 
mouths  are  clofed.  Such  arteries  are  no  more  heard 
of,  and  the  cure  goes  on  well.  And,  in  like  manner, 
we  often  fee  little  arteries  opened,  in  wounds  which 
we  difregard  altogether,  we  allow  them  to  exhauft: 
themfelves ; keep  the  wound  expofed  to  the  air ; and 
when  the  bleeding  and  general  oozing  relents  a little, 
we  clean  the  wound  ; or  we  at  leaf!  take  away  the 
grofier  clots  of  blood,  which  might  prevent  the  re- 
union of  the  wound.  Then  we  lay  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together;  and  then  we  lay  our  comprefles  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  to  prefs  the  lips  of  the  wound  to 
each  other,  and  to  prefs  the  cut  furface  of  the  wound 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  ; fo  that  thefe  comprefies, 
which  thus  procure  the  adhefion  of  the  wounded  fur- 
faces,  prevent,  at  the  fame  time,  any  further  bleeding 
within.  The  bandages  of  fuch  a wound  lhould  be 
painfully  tight  at  firft,  and  may  be  flackened  in  a few 
hours. 

3.  in  all  haemorrhages,  where  we  have  a full  and 
rather  dangerous  bleeding,  and  in  which  we  lee  di- 
ftin&ly  one  or  two  great  arteries  or  veins  throwing 
out  blood,  the  bleeding  mud  be  fupprefled  either  by 
the  ligature,  or  by  a Heady  comprefs,  and  the  liga- 
ture, wherever  we  can  ufe  it  eafily,  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

4.  If  an  artery  of  a fmaller  order,  and  lying  firm 
againft  fome  bone,  as  in  the  hand,  or  foot,  or  temple, 
be  cut ; or,  if  either  by  ftabs,  a fmall  aneurifm  be 
formed,  as  in  the  wrift,  or  at  the  root  cf  the  thumb  '> 
or  if  by  a blow,  the  artery  be  hurt  againft  the  bone, 
and  burfts,  fo  that  a fmall  beating  aneurifm  enfues ; 
in  fuch  cafes  we  do  not  always  go  regularly  to  work, 
nor  do  we  choofe  to  give  the  patient  the  pain  of 
opening  fuch  a tumor  j but  fometimes  by  departing 
from  the  general  principle,  we  manage  the  particular 
cafe  more  eafily,  by  applying  a compreis,  which, 
being  tied  down  hard  and  firm  for  two  or  three  days, 
obliterates  the  artery,  by  flattening  it  againft  the 
bone.  The  blood  of  fuch  a trivial  aneurifm  is  as 
eafily  abforbed,  as  that  bloody  tumor  is,  which  we  fee 
fo  often  on  the  heads  of  children  immediately  after 
birth.  It  is  juft  by  fuch  a comprefs,  that  we  flop  the 
Temporal  Artery,  after  opening  it  with  the  lancet. 
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5.  The  manner  of  making  compreffion  to  obliterate 
an  artery,  mult  vary  according  to  the  circumftances 
of  the  cafe  : Sometimes,  as  in  aneurifms,  it  fhould  be 
made  above  the  Ikin,  and  on  that  part  ot  the  artery, 
where  it  is  juft  entering  into  fome  fmall  aneurifmal 
bag,  and  the  artery  which  feeds  the  aneurifm  being 
thus  obliterated,  the  blood  already  extravafated  will 
be  abforbed,  and  the  little  tumor  itfelf  will  quite  dif- 
appear,  leaving  but  a little  thickening,  or  perhaps 
none.  Sometimes,  as  in  wounds,  we  make  the  com- 
preftion  within  the  wound,  cleaning  it,  looking  for  the 
place  where  the  artery  is,  and  perhaps  there  can  be 
no  better  nor  firmer  comprefs,  than  a fmall  pellet  of 
chewed  paper,  a piece  of  cork,  a piece  of  folded  lea- 
ther, a piece  ot  firm  fponge  or  agaric,  a firm  comprefs 
of  folded  linen  ; any  thing  will  do  for  a comprefs,  if 
it  be  but  firm  in  itfelf,  and  neatly  applied.  The 
comprefs  interrupts  the  cure  by  adhefion  but  for  a 
few  days : for  when  it  is  withdrawn  on  the  fecond  or 
third  day,  the  parts  may  then  be  laid  down  fo  as  to 
adhere. 

6.  But  the  arteries  of  the  wrift,  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  &c.  are  of  fo  great  a 
fixe,  that  though  when  bruifed,  or  hurt,  or  ftabbed, 
and  the  Ikin  healed  over  the  hurt  artery,  the  aneurifm 
is  commonly  of  a trifling  fixe,  and  eafily  cured ; yet 
thefe  arteries  being  cut  by  working  tools,  a carving 
knife,  &c.  in  the  wrift  or  the  foot  of  a large  and 
ftrong  man,  there  enfues  a feene  of  terrible  confufion 
and  perplexity ; which  perplexity,  is  itfelf  the  chief 
caufe  of  fuch  lofs  of  blood,  as  often  injures  the  con* 
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ftitution,  when  it  does  not  endanger  the  life  : for  the 
friends  gather  up  napkins  and  cloths  confufedly,  wrap 
them  loolely  and  in  a hurried  way  round  the  limb, 
and  each  cloth,  as  foon  as  it  is  foaked  in  blood,  they 
remove,  as  if  they  had  no  other  intention  than  the 
childilh  one  of  hiding  from  the  patient  what  quantities 
of  blood  he  is  lofing  ; while,  if  in  place  of  this  general 
preffure  of  cloths  wrapped  round  the  limb,  they  could 
have  but  the  boldnefs  to  look  upon  the  bleeding 
wound,  and  prefs  upon  the  very  point  where  the  artery 
were  bleeding,  they  might  with  one  finger  only  fup- 
prefs  it,  and  with  a fingle  touch.  Then,  let  the  recol- 
lection of  this  be  a lefi'on  to  the  furgeon,  and  let  the 
very  fight  of  this  confufion  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
duty,  which  is  to  whirl  off  thofe  confufed  bloody 
cloths  as  quickly  as  poffible,  and  prefs  the  point  of  his 
thumb  or  finger  diredly  upon  the  bleeding  veffel. 

7.  The  bleeding  being  thus  reftrained,  let  the  fur- 
geon clean  the  limb,  appoint  his  affiftants,  lay  the  hand 
upon  a table  and  pillow;  or  if  it  be  the  leg,  lay  it  out 
firm  upon  a ftool.  If  he  have  no  good  affiftants,  let 
him  make  a temporary  tourniquet  with  a common 
garter,  and  any  ftick ; but  if  he  have  any  profeffional 
man  to  help  him,  then  he  ihould  ftill  prefer  the  fup- 
preffing  of  the  bleeding  with  the  point  of  his  finger, 
becaufe  in  a moment  he  can  let  go  the  artery  with  one 
jet,— can  dole  it  again  as  fuddenly  ; in  ffiort,  he  can 
let  go  the  bleeding  artery  more  quickly,  and  can  fee  it 
oftener  and  with  lefs  lofs  of  blood  than  in  uiing  the 
tourniquet.  Having  thus  fixed  his  eye  upon  the 
bleeding  artery,  he  either  draws  it  out  with  the  hoojc 
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or  forceps,  or  he  ftrikes  his  ligature  under  it  with  the 
needle;  or  if  neither  of  thefe  can  be  done,  then  he 
puts  either  a regular  tourniquet,  or  this  occafional 
tourniquet  round  the  arm,  and  cuts  up  the  wound 
freely,  till  he  fees  the  artery  bleeding  with  open 

month. 

8.  Whatever  blood  the  patient  lofes  before  a fur- 
geon  arrives,  is  part  of  the  natural  danger  of  his 
wound ; but  it  is  a great  difhonour  to  the  furgeon,  if 
he  lofe  much  blood  after  he  arrives.  Succeffive  bleed- 
ings, fucceffive  divings  with  the  needle,  the  taking  in 
of  arteries,  tendons,  and  nerves,  all  in  one  great  liga- 
ture, and  haemorrhages  ftill  fucceeding  to  thefe  clumfy 
operations,  are  far  from  being  honourable  for  the  iur- 
geon,  efpecially  lince  thefe  wounds  of  the  fore  arm,  or 
leg,  or  hand,  or  foot,  are  in  parts  where  we  may  ufe 
greater  freedom.  The  furgeon,  then,  fliould  do  his 
operations  boldly  ; he  fhould  not  be  fparing  in  his  firffc 
incifions,  (if  he  have  but  knowledge  enough  of  the 
crofs  ligaments,  tendons,  and  nerves,  to  make  fuch  in- 
cifions fafely)  : for  if  once  he  fuffer  this  wounded  artery 
to  aflume  an  aneurifmal  form;  if  he  oppofe  the  blood 
by  flight  compreffes,  fuffering  it  all  the  while  to  bleed 
within ; the  artery  will  fhrink,  the  cellular  fubftance 
be  crammed  with  blood,  and  the  fkm  be  thickened  by 
inflammation  alfo ; the  feeking  out  of  the  artery  among 
fuch  a confufion  of  parts,  will  be  inconceivably  diffi- 
cult : both  becaufe  the  artery  does  not  bleed  fo  as  to 
diredl  us,  and  becaufe  it  lies  deep,  and  becaufe  the  fur- 
geon cuts  very  timoroufly ; for  even  a bold  man  will 
be  apprehenfive  when  he  finds  himfelf  cutting  through 
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parts  which  he  does  not  underhand.  And,  in  this 
particular  cafe,  the  parts  are  fo  mailed  together,  that 
he  can  diftinguifli  no  one  part  from  another,  unlefs 
he  prolong  his  cut  either  above  or  below  the  place  in 
which  the  blood  is  extravafated  where  the  arteries  are 
free ; in  fhort,  as  he  cuts  through  two  inches  of  con- 
fufed  fubftance,  and  on  fo  naked  a part  as  the  wrift, 
(<?.  g.)  he  hardly  doubts  that  he  is  cutting  through 
mufcles  and  every  thing,  while  in  fail  he  is  cutting 
only  through  the  fkin,  thickened  to  this  degree  by 
inflammation  that  has  lalled  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  by  the  continual  driving  of  the  blood. 

The  rule  which  arifes  out  of  this  reprefentation  of 
the  cafe  is  very  plain,  viz.  not  to  be  fparing  in  the 
firfl  incifion  ; to  do  this  firft  and  great  point  of  the 
operation  decidedly  and  boldly.  The  leaving  no  doubt 
about  the  tying  of  the  artery,  and  no  poflible  occafion 
for  future  incifions,  is  in  the  end  the  greateft  faving 
of  pain  ; the  firfl:  operation  is  eafier  than  the  fe- 
cond,  and  the  fecond  operation  is  eafier  than  the  third. 
It  is  owing  to  this  lenient  practice  of  making  a fmall 
incifion  at  firfl  that  any  fecond  operation  is  ever  re- 
quired : It  is  owing  to  a want  ol  ftill  greater  boldnefs 
in  the  fecond  operation,  that  a third  is  ever  required  j 
and  we  know'  too  well,  how  often  a want  of  fuccels 
in  the  third  or  fourth  operation  has  tempted  the  lur- 
geon  to  cut  off  the  limb. 

g.  The  fponge  is  often  more  uferul  than  the  needle, 
and  often  too  in  cafes  of  the  greateft  danger.  Where- 
ever  the  wounded  artery  lies  deep,  and  we  cannot  cut 
for  it,  on  account  ot  the  nearnefs  ol  fome  great  artery 
or  important  nerve,  as  for  example,  about  the  neck  or 
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about  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ; wherever  the  bleeding 
artery  is  fo  nitched  in  betwixt  two  bones  that  we  can- 
not draw  it  out  with  the  tenaculum,  nor  reach  it  with 
our  crooked  needles,  as  for  example,  in  the  foie  arm, 
or  betwixt  the  bones  of  the  leg  : In  Ihort,  wherever 
we  cannot  fee  the  artery,  or  cannot  ftrike  it,  (or  ftrike 
at  it  fafely)  with  the  needle ; wherever  the  bleeding 
is  not  fo  much  from  a particular  artery  as  from  a ge- 
neral furface ; or  wherever  the  blood  is  thought  to 
flow  rather  from  great  veins  than  from  arteries,  (as  in 
tearing  out  cancerous  glands  from  the  armpit,)  in  all 
fuch cafes  weufe  the  fponge.and  weufeit  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. — We  keep  the  fponge  dry  and  hard  com- 
prefled  ; cut'  it  into  fmall  pieces,  fquare  or  long,  as  the 
incifion  requires ; tie  fmall  threads  to  them,  by  which 
they  may  be  drawn  away  in  due  time  ; we  choofe  out 
one  piece,  thruft  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wound,  fettle  it  there  with  the  point  of  the  finger, 
either  exprefsly  upon  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  ar- 
tery, or  if  that  cannot  be  diftin&ly  feen,  upon  the 
place  at  which  the  artery  bleeds ; then  lay  one  com- 
prefs  above  the  fponge,  a fecond  comprefs  above  the 
firft,  a third  above  the  fecond ; and  taking  care  to 
keep  the  comprefies  always  fteady  with  one  finger, 
we  pile  one  above  the  other,  till  the  whole  rifes  fo, 
above  the  level  of  the  wound,  that  our  bandage  ope- 
rates well  upon  the  whole  of  this,  which  is  called  the 
graduated  comprefs. 

I advife  you,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  keep  your  tour- 
niquet fcrewed  during  the  whole  operation,  that  you 
tnay  not  be  troubled  with  blood  ; to  flacken  it  flowly, 
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that  the  drefiings  may  not  be  dilcompofed  by  the  too 
fudden  return  of  blood  ; and  ft  ill  to  let  your  tourni- 
quet remain  loofe  about  the  limb,  and  ready  to  be 
Screwed  if  the  artery  Ihould  bleed  again. 


OF  OBLIQUE  WOUNDS  WHERE  IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO  FIND  THE 

ARTERY. 

t 

But  thefe  rules  belong,  ftridtly,  to  clean  and  open 
wounds,  while  there  are  often  oblique  wounds  of  the 
Smaller  arteries,  which  are  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulty  and  danger.  It  is  an  oblique  wound  only, 
that  can  produce  any  form  of  aneurifm  in  the  fore 
arm  or  leg  ; for  in  every  wound  of  the  wrift,  the  ar- 
tery lies  too  Superficially,  and  too  open  to  create  any 
real  difficulty  with  a dexterous  Surgeon;  but  in  an  ob- 
lique wound  of  the  arm,  or  fore  arm  for  example,  the 
blood  does  not  efcape  freely,  the  arm  is  filled  with 
blood,  the  flefh  is  foon  corrupted,  and  the  bone  Spoils; 
the  diSeaSe,  if  allowed  to  go  on  thus,  is  a dangerous 
one,  and  the  operation,  though  begun  even  upon  the 
very  firft  day,  is  very  difficult,  for  the  artery  is  never 

found  with  eafe. 

In  this  matter,  then,  there  are  two  things  chiefly 
to  be  explained,  viz.  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  ar- 
tery, and  the  terrible  confequences  of  the  difeafe. 

This  difficulty  of  finding  the  artery  is  greater  than 
it  will  be  eafy  for  you  to  conceive ; and  I ffiall  ipeak 
more  fully  upon  this  fubjed,  that  I may  be  able  both 
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to  explain  to  you  the  difficulties,  and,  at  the  fame 
time  to  convince  you  of  the  natural  dangers  of  luch  a 
cafe;  and  efpecially,  that  I may  imprefs  ftrongly  upon 
your  minds  the  ftill  greater  dangers  ot  ignorance,  or 
timidity  ; of  this  cruel  lenity,  (lor  it  is  called  le- 
nity) and  of  the  folly  of  making  incifions  too  fmall 
for  the  occafion,  which,  notwithftanding,  are  fuch  as 
to  produce  all  the  pain  of  the  greateft  incifion,  yet 
at  once  protracting  the  operation,  and  making  it  im- 
perfect. What  cafe  is  more  dangerous,  or  what  ope- 
ration more  important  than  this  oi  a wounded  artery  ? 
and  where  is  the  other  great  operation,  in  which  our 
firft  incifions  are  done  in  this  timorous  way  ? I fhould 
much  rather,  I am  fure,  cut  up  the  axilla,  to  get  at 
a wounded  artery,  than  cut  through  the  perineum 
and  bladder,  to  extraCt  a Hone.  The  one  indeed  is 
the  more  terrible  difeafe,  but  the  other,  as  you  will 
fee  by  the  following  example,  is  a bufinefs  of  imme- 
diate life  or  death. 

But  yet  before  I enter  upon  the  defcription  of  a 
cafe  which  I mean  to  date  to  you,  I feel  the  necef- 
fity  of  explaining  what  I think  is  the  import  of  the 
cafe  ; and  in  a few  words,  the  bufinefs  is  this  : — 
Sometimes,  an  artery  being  ftruck  with  the  point  of 
a knife  or  fword,  is  merely  punClured,  and  not  cut 
acrofs.  The  obliquity  of  fuch  a wound,  aCts  like  a 
valve  upon  the  artery,  there  is  but  little  blood  pour- 
ed out  under  the  (kin,  and  no  remarkable  tumor  is 
formed  : Now,  the  furgeon  fatisfied  from  the  fudden 
and  violent  gufli  of  blood,  that  an  artery  is  opened, 
feels  himfelf  called  upon  to  look  for  the  bleeding  vef- 
Vol.  I.  K 
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fel,  and  to  cut  up  the  arm  or  thigh ; but  prefuming 
too  far  upon  his  own  knowledge  of  the  arteries,  he 
makes  a new  incifion  along  the  courfe  of  the  artery, 
neglecting  the  more  eafy  and  natural  way  of  feeking 
for  the  wound  in  the  artery,  by  enlarging  the  natu- 
ral wound  : And  when,  for  example,  the  artery  is 
wounded  from  the  outfide,  he  ventures  to  feek  for  it 
by  a new  incifion  from  within.  Thus  he  gets  to  that 
fide  of  the  artery,  where  no  wound  is  ; his  attempts 
to  make  it  bleed,  only  prefs  the  llit-like  wound  in 
the  artery,  down  againft  the  flefh  below,  fo  that  he 
cannot  fee  the  wound,  nor  even  believe  that  there  is 
one  ; he  tries  to  make  it  bleed,  but  he  fails ; ftill,  he 
fees  the  main  trunk  of  the  artery  lying  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound,  beating  ftrongly  under  his  finger, 
apparently  entire,  and  ftill  he  cannot  believe  that 
there  is  any  wound  in  it ; he  continues  his  work,  but 
he  can  by  no  contrivance  force  it  to  bleed  ; he  can 
never  fee  where  the  wound  m the  great  tiunk  is,  nor 
be  fatisfied  whether  or  not  the  blood  flows  from  fome 
fmaller  artery ; but  ftill  in  his  abfence  it  burfts  out  fu- 
rioufly,  and  bleeds  fo  from  time  to  time,  till  the  patient 
expires.  If  I can  fliow  you  one  iuch  cafe,  it  will  be 
at  once  a leflon  and  warning  to  you  ; and  the  warn- 
ing will  be  juft  the  more  impreffive,  in  proportion  to 
the  high  name  of  the  furgeon,  who  may  have  been 
guilty  of  fuch  a miftake. 

A young  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  par- 
rying a blow  aimed,  with  a fliarp  pointed  knife,  at  his 
breaft,  received  it  in  the  middle  of  his  arm.  hhe 
knife,  in  that  pofition  of  the  arm,  entered  at  the  outer 
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edge  of  the  biceps,  and  touched  the  Brachial  Artery ; 
he  daggered  forwards  a few  paces,  and  then,  fainting 
with  the  lofs  of  blood,  fell  down.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  one  prefent  but  a young  pupil  in  furgery,  fo 
ignorant  that  he  bled  him,  and  tied  up  the  arm,  put- 
ting merely  a comprefs  upon  the  wound. 

Till  the  eighth  day,  there  was  no  farther  alarm, 
when  a very  flight  cough  brought  on  a violent  bleed- 
ing, and  then  fortunately,  a furgeon  was  called,  who 
really  underflood  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  cafe, 
and  he,  in  his  turn,  called  Mr.  Dufchamps,  upon  whom 
the  care  of  the  patient  now  devolved  ; he  found  the 
arm  enormoufly  fwelled,  from  the  armpit  to  the  elbow, 
and  covered  with  echymofis  down  to  the  wrift. 

“ At  nine  in  the  morning,  fays  Mr.  Dufchamps,  I 
began  the  operation,  the  patient  being  feated,  and 
every  thing  prepared.  But,  behold,  when  I intro- 
duced my  probe  into  the  wound,  it  palled  fo  far  up- 
wards towards  the  axilla,  that  I feared  the  wound  was 
very  high,  perhaps  in  the  Axillary  Artery  itfelf ; fo  that 
inftead  of  the  operation  for  aneurifm,  I might  find  my- 
felf  obliged  to  amputate  at  the  llioulder  joint.  I beg- 
ged to  have  another  furgeon  joined  in  confultation, 
and  accordingly  Mr.  Sabbattier  met  me  in  the  evening 
at  five  o’clock.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the 
following  manner.” 

ivlr.  Dufchamps  made  an  incifion,  not  by  enlarging 
the  natural  wound,  but  by  a new  cut  along  the  inlide 
of  the  arm,  in  the  track  of  the  humeral  artery,  full  fix 
inches  long,  extending  downwards  from  the  tendon  of 
the  pedoral  mufcle  along  the  arm ; and  by  this  incifion, 
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he  penetrated  into  the  aneurifmal  bag,  and  cleaned  it 
thoroughly  ot  coagulated  blood.  Mr.  Dufchamps  and 
his  a Aidants  then  fufpending  the  compreflion  under  the 
clavicle,  hoped  to  lee  the  wound,  or  at  lealt  to  be  di- 
rected to  it  by  the  bleeding  ; but  though  they  examined 
and  wrought  a full  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  although 
they  faw  and  felt  the  main  trunk  ot  the  artery  beating 
under  their  fingers,  they  could  not  by  any  endeavours, 
make  it  difcharge  one  drop  of  blood  ; fo  that  one  of 
them  ventured  to  fay,  he  thought  it  couid  not  be  the 
main  artery  that  was  wounded ; while  others  agreed 
that  nothing  but  a wound  of  the  main  artery  could 
account  for  the  firft  violent  hsemorrhagy. 

In  this  date  of  uncertainty,  it  was  refolved  to  lay  an 
occalional  ligature  under  the  artery,  which  if  neceflary 
at  any  time,  might  be  ufed,  while  the  artery  itfeif 
fliould  be  fubdued,  by  compreflion  alone  with  agaric, 
and  dry  lint  * Mr.  Dufchamps,  firft  enlarged  a little 

* He  is  confuted  to  the  laft  degree  in  his  account  of  the  cafe,  lo 
that  one  cannot  guefs,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  ftrike  this  occafional 
ligature  through  the  flrin  and  flelh,  as  the  older  furgeons  did ; as  Mr. 
O’Halleran  was  accuftomed  to  do  on  difficult  occafions,  or  as  1 r. 
White  did  lately  in  Captain  Mounfey’s  cafe;  but  what  makes  one 
fufpeft  that  he  did  fo  is  this,  that  he  makes  the  following  contrail  o 
the  two  parts  of  his  operation  : We  refolved,  fays  Mr.  Dufchamps,  to 
,.r..  r»n  the  inRJe  of  the  -wound,  a compreflion  extending  along  the 


reached  to  within  the  wound  by  which  it  is 
fing  this  ligature  either  through  the  Jkin,  or 
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the  wound  of  the  knife,  and  introduced  his  finger  into 
it,  puflied  his  finger  upwards  towards  the  axilla ; and 
by  this  diffe&ion,  was  enabled  to  apply  his  occafional 
ligature  half  an  inch  higher  than  the  point  of.  his 
finger. 

Secondly,  He  covered  all  the  courfe  of  the  artery, 
within  the  wound,  with  agaric  and  charpie,  fecured  by 
an  eighteen  tailed  bandage  ; but  foflightly  bound,  that 
it  did  not  fupprefs  the  pulfe. 

At  four  in  the  morning  the  blood  burfi  out,  but  it 
flopped  again  of  its  own  accord  ; it  burfi  out  twice  the 
next  day,  and  in  like  manner  (lopped  again.  On  the 
third  day  it  burfi  out  yet  again  ; but  the  haemorrhage 
which  came  on  upon  the  fourth  morning  was  frightful 
indeed  : The  bed  was  foaked  through  and  through  with 
blood,  which,  from  the  foulnefs  of  the  dreffings,  had 
contracted  a terrible  fmell.  At  ten  in  the  morning, 
fays  Mr.  Dufchamps,  I reached  my  patient,  and  undid 
the  bandages.  The  agaric  and  charpie  were  left  in 
the  incifions  made  with  the  fcalpel ; the  charpie  was 
drawn  out  of  the  firfl  wound  which  was  made  with  the 
knife  ; there  was  itill  no  bleeding,  and  the  patient  was 
drelled  as  before. — Again  at  mid-day  the  blood  burfi 
out  with  amazing  force,  and  again  it  was  flopped  by 
the  attending  pupil.  Mr.  Dufchamps  now  undid  the 

had  made  on  the  infide  of  the  arm,  and  not  the  wound  made  with  the 
knife,  which  he  had  now  dilated  no  further  than  to  admit  his  finger, 
and  lie  introduced  his  finger  for  no  other  purpofe,  than  to  ferve  as  a 
dire&ory.  “ Je  pris  le  parti  de  choifir  ce  lieu  pour  celui  de  la  liga- 
ture, que  je  fis  cinq  a fix  lignes  au  deffus  de  l’endroit  ou  repondoit 
l’extremite  de  raon  doigt.” 
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dreffings  entirely ; cleaned  the  wound  ; hoping  to  fee 
the  wound  in  the  artery,  or,  at  lead  the  jet  of  blood, 
but  not  one  drop  flowed. — “ With  a patient  fo  ex- 
haufted,”  fays  Mr.  Dufchamps,  “ 1 durft  no  longer 
truft  to  compreffion ; 1 now  refolved  to  draw  the  oc- 
cafional  ligature,  and  the  inftant  that  it  was  drawn, 
the  blood  was  thrown  out  with  force,  proving  very 
plainly  that  this  ligature  was  below  the  place  of  the 
wound.  I applied  inftantly  a fecond  ligature  above  the 
Aril,  the  blood  was  immediately  flopped,  and  as  im- 
mediately did  the  patient  lofe  every  degree  of  heat  and 
of  feeling  in  the  limb.”  At  this  laft  operation  of  Mr. 
Dufchamps,  his  patient  had  loft  about  three  porringers 
of  blood;  half  an  hour  after  he  fainted;  in  a few 
minutes  he  revived  a little,  but  a thunder  florin  paf- 
ling  over  them  at  that  critical  moment  with  fome  loud 
peals  of  thunder,  affected  him  fo  much,  that  on  the 
third  hour  after  the  operation  he  expired. 

“ Upon  opening  the  body,”  fays  Dufchamps,  “ we 
found  the  Brachial  Artery  wounded  from  the  outfide 
and  from  behind  ; the  wound  was  above  the  giving  off 
of  the  Profunda  Humeri ; fmall,  pundured,  made  with 
- the  point  of  the  knife  juft  under  the  border  of  the  great 
Pectoral  Mufcle ; the  occafional  ligature  furrounded 
the  artery  immediately  below  the  wound,  and  that  li- 
gature which  had  fuppreffed  the  bleeding  was  half  an 
inch  above.” 

Thefe  are  all  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  faithfully 
tranflated  : But  the  manifold  miltakes,  though  fome  of 
them  are  fufficiently  obvious,  are  yet  upon  the  whole  fo 
complicated  one  with  another,  and  are  at  the  fame 
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time,  fo  important,  that  I mud  force  myfelf  to  explain 
them  to  you. 

Was  is  not  a weaknefs,  to  fuppofe  this  fame  Arteria 
Profunda  to  be  abfolutely  effential  in  the  preferving  of 
the  limb  P And  yet  this  is  an  opinion  which  Mr.  Duf- 
champs  declares  in  the  mod  unequivocal  terms.  “ Cer- 
tain other  means  might  perhaps  have  affided  me  in  fe- 
curing  the  artery  in  this  cafe ; although  alter  all,”  fays 
Mr.  Dufchamps,  “ the  wound  of  the  artery  being  above 
the  going  od'of  the  Profunda,  it  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  faving  the  arm  ; but  dill  if  fuch  means  had  but  fe- 
cured  the  artery  and  faved  the  patient’s  drength  entire, 
we  fliould  have  had  in  referve  the  amputation  at  tile 
fhoulder  as  the  lad  refource 

Was  it  not  as  great  a weaknefs  to  think  of  fucceed- 
ing  by  comprefles,  without  the  compredion’s  being  dif- 
fidently firm  to  obliterate  the  artery?  Mr.  Dufchamps 
applied  his  comprefs  and  bandages  fo  Hackly,  that  they 
never  adedfed  the  pulfe ; but  had  he  conceived  the 
true  notion  of  obliterating  the  artery,  and  bound  his 
comprefles  fo  as  to  have  fuppreded  the  pulfe,  the  ar- 
tery mud  indantly  have  been  forced  to  bleed,  and  he 
would  thus  have  difcovered  at  his  fird  dreffing  what  he 
difcovered  too  late,  and  only  when  he  drew  the  occa- 
fional  ligature,  I mean  the  place  of  the  wound. 

Was  it  not  a conceited  and  forward  thing  to  trud 

* “ Ce  precede  m’auroit  etc  dc  la  plus  grande  utilite  dans  la  pre- 
miere obfervation.  La  blefTure  de  l’artere,  a la  verite,  etoit  au  deflus 
des  arteres  profondes  fuperieurs,  et  par  confequent  trap  haute  pour 
efperer  de  conferver  le  bras  ; mais  le  malade  alors  n’etant  pas  epuife, 
il  reiloit  la  refTource  de  l’amputat ion  dans  l’article.” 
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thus  to  his  knowledge  of  the  artery,  and  try  to  find  it 
out  by  a new  incifion,  while  he  might  have  been  con- 
ducted e^aCtly  to  the  wounded  point  by  the  plain  di- 
rection of  that  wound  through  which  the  knife  had 
touched  the  artery?  By  this  wilfulnef6,Mr.  Dufchamps 
looked  upon  the  artery  on  the  wrong  fide;  he  faw 
it  only  through  his  incifion  upon  the  infide  of  the 
arm,  while  it  had  been  wounded  by  a blow  which 
came  to  it  through  the  upper  and  outer  edge  of  the 
Biceps  Mufcle,  i.  e.  from  without.  In  fhort,  when  the 
man  had  been  wounded  from  the  outfide  of  the  arm, 
his  furgeon  looked  for  the  wound  from  within,  and  the 
confequence  was  molt  natural,  viz.  that  he  felt  the 
whole  trunk  of  the  artery  beating  ftrongly  under  his 
finger,  but  could  procure  no  bleeding  from  it,  and 
could  not  fee  the  wound.  It  is  a curious  proof  of  a 
thing,  which  is  proved  to  us  alfo  by  other  accidents  (as 
the  aneurifm  from  bleeding),  that  an  artery  wounded 
with  a fm all  and  flit  like  wound,  though  fairly  wound- 
ed. yet  will  preferve  its  pulfe,  and  will  not  bleed. 

But  when  Mr.  Dufchamps  found  that  his  incifion  was 
too  fhort,  and  that  his  operation  was  imperfectly  done, 
or  not  at  all,  when  he  found  his  patient  bleeding  thus 
dangeroufly,'  why  did  he  not  exert  himfelf?  Why  did 
he  allow  his  patient  to  endure  five  iucccffive  bleedings 
without  even  undoing  the  dreffings,  when  he  ought 
abfolutely  to  have  cut  open  the  arm  ? Surely  1 may 
fay  thus  much,  when  he  himfelf  fays,  that  he  had  al- 

moft  intended  to  cut  it  off. 

His  incifion  was  made  from  the  border  of  the  Pec- 
toral Mufcle  down  along  half  the  arm,  and  into  the 
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aneurifmal  fac.  Now,  his  finger  had  been  pafled  into 
the  fiab  which  the  knife  had  made,  and  had  not  by  a 
great  way  gone  down  into  the  bottom  of  that  wound; 
his  ligature  was  placed  no  more  than  half  an  inch  be- 
yond the  point  of  his  finger,  but  ftill  it  was  below  the 
opening  of  the  artery,  as  was  proved  during  life  by 
the  repeated  bleedings,  and  after  death  by  difie&ion. 
Why  then  did  he  not  go  forward  with  his  knife? 
Why,  when  he  knew  the  wound  to  be  oblique,  when 
he  fufpedted  it  to  be  high,  when  he  though  it  was  even 
in  the  Axillary  Artery,  why  did  he  not  go  forward  in- 
to the  Axilla  ? Why  fiiould  he  have  flopped  at  the 
border  of  the  Pe&oral  Mufcle  ? or  what  is  this  Pecto- 
ral Mufcle  that  it  fliould  be  refpedted  more  than  the 

other  mufcles  of  the  body  ? 

But,  in  the  relation  of  this  cafe,  the  laft  bold  flroke, 
the  only  fuccefsful  one,  is  the  molt  melancholy  thing 
of  all.  It  explains  but  too  well  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  at  fhft,  and  how  fuccefsful  it  would  have 
been,  had  it  only  been  done  in  good  time  : for  he  cut 
open  the  arm,  tied  the  artery  fairly,  prevented  any 
further  lofs  of  blood. 

This  idle  incifion  on  the  wrong  fide  of  the  arm,  on 
the  fide  oppofite  to  the  wounded  point  of  the  artery  ; 
the  long  fearching,  without  being  able  to  fee  the  artery, 
or  to  force  out  one  drop  of  blood  \ the  ablurd  thought 
of  fupprefling  this  bleeding  by  compreflion,  while  the 
pulfe  at  the  wrift  remained  entire  ; and  the  frequent 
bleedings  and  the  final  ifiue  of  the  cafe  ; and  moft  of 
all,  the  fudden  falling  down  of  the  arm  fenfelefs  and 
motionlefs,  the  moment  that  he  drew  his  great  ligature, 
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including  of  courfe  the  artery,  vein,  and  nerves,  are 
the  moil  decided  marks  of  a bad  operation,  ill  concert- 
ed and  ill  performed,  and  are  leflons  fo  important,  as 
to  make  it  a duty  to  criticife  in  thefe  rude  terms  men 
even  of  the  higheft  name  ; and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
choofe  thus  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  bear  the  blame. 

But  even  in  this  matter  of  delicacy,  I mean  to  do 
fomething  more,  both  to  ftrengthen  this  leffon,  and  to 
exculpate  myfelf.  I will  not  leave  it  for  any  one  to 
fay,  “ This,  after  all,  may  be  but  one  miftake  of  Mr. 
Dufchamps,  counte.  balanced  by  many  bold  and  well 
concerted  operations.”  It  is  not  fo  ; and  I proceed 
to  prove  that,  if,  as  I think,  he  was  wrong,  he  was  ha- 
bitually wrong ; that  thefe  things  were  not  done 
merely  through  the  hurry  and  confulion  of  fuch  a 
cafe,  but  that  this  way  of  cutting  for  the  wounded 
artery  at  the  wrong  fide  of  the  limb,  was  his  cuftom- 
ary  and  fettled  practice. 

A young  man,  a joiner  by  trade,  21  years  of  age, 
wounded  himfelf  with  a pair  of  fciflars  in  the  thigh, 
with  a wound  flaunting  from  without  inwards  and 
backwards ; the  wound  w'as  about  two  thirds  down 
the  thigh  ; the  blood  flowed  W'ith  great  force,  and  the 
young  man  was  carried  to  the  great  Hofpital  laCharite, 
in  Paris,  where  Mr.  Dufchamps  wasfirfl:  furgeon*.  The 
next  day,  fays  Mr.  Dufchamps,  at  7 in  the  morning, 
I examined  the  thigh,  found  it  flightly  fwelled,  lifted 


* “ Au  tiers  inferieur  anterieur  de  la  cuiffe  droite,  avec  un  cifeau  dit 
bedane,  dont  le  tranchant  etoit  de  dix  lignes.  Cet  inftrument  penetra 
de  devout  en  arriere , et  de  behors  en  dedans , et  ouvrit  l’artere  fenioralc. 
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the  dreffings,  and  as  foon  as  I lifted  that  piece  of 
charpie  which  lay  immediately  upon  the  wound,  the 
blood  jetted  out  in  a full  arch,  and  the  place  ol  the 
ilab,  and  the  quantity  of  blood,  left  no  doubt,  as  to 
its  being  a wound  of  the  Femoral  Artery,  nor  any 
queftion  about  the  proper  operation,  which  therefore 
was  deferred  no  longer,  than  till  1 1 o’clock.” 

In  prefence  of  Mr.  Chopart,  Boyer,  and  others,  I 
then  began  the  operation  by  palling  a probe  into  the 
wound,  and  the  direction  of  the  wound,  which  it  was 
not  eafy  to  purfue,  carried  the  probe  towards  the  Fe- 
moral Artery,  and  as  nearly  as  I could  guefs,  towards 
that  point  where  the  artery  palfes  through  the  triceps 
mufcle. 

“ Without  minding  this  wound  at  all,  I made  a new 
one  of  fix  inches  long  in  the  track  of  the  Femoral  Ar- 
tery, fo  directed,  as  that  the  wound  of  the  artery  itfelf, 
fliould  mod  probably  lie  in  the  middle  of  this  long  cut. 
The  integuments  being  thus  opened,  I diflected 
through  that  mufcle  which  immediately  covered  the 
artery  with  all  pofiible  care ; till  I diftindlly  felt  the 
artery  beating  under  my  finger.  As  there  was  no 
extravafation  of  blood,  and  of  courfe  no  cavity,  it  was 
impoffible  to  lay  the  artery  quite  bare ; but  yet  I Cut 
up  to  it,  as  clofely  as  common  prudence  would  allow 
of;  the  artery  wounded  from  behind,  prefented  no 
wound  to  me  on  this  fide,  and  though  we  fufpended 
the  compreflion  at  the  groin,  not  one  drop  of  blood 
flowed,  either  from  my  incifion,  or  from  the  wound  : 
Once  more,  I introduced  the  probe  into  the  wound  of 
the  fcifiars,  and  felt  the  end  of  the  probe  not  naked 
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indeed,  but  near  the  courfe  of  my  incifion  ; with  the 
point  of  my  finger,  I cleaned  the  parts,  wrought  with 
fponges,  left  the  artery  of  the  groin  quite  free  ; but 
Itill,  not  one  drop  of  blood  iffued  from  either  wound*. 

Thus  was  Mr.  Dufchamps  left  in  great  confufion  ; 
certain,  by  the  dire&ion  of  the  wound,  and  by  the 
bleeding,  that  the  fciffars  had  touched  the  Femoral 
Artery  ; uncertain  only  where  to  apply  his  ligatures, 
or  how : — perplexed  moreover  with  the  doubts  of  his 
affiftants,  who  not  having  feen  the  bleeding,  and  fee- 
ing and  feeling  now  the  ftrong  beating  of  the  artery, 
feeling  alfo  the  entirenefs  of  the  pulfe  below,  could 
not  believe  that  the  wound  had  touched  the  artery. 
They  were  alfo  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  from 
their  not  undemanding  what  the  blunder  was  which 
Mr.  Dufchamps  had  committed,  {viz.  cutting  on  the 
wrong  fide  of  the  artery),  which  made  it  difficult  for 
the  artery  to  bleed,  and  impoffible  for  them  to  fee  it 
bleed,  whether  it  was  wounded  or  not. 

* “ En  prefence  de  MM.  Cliopart,  Boyer  et  autres,  je  proccdai  a 
Popcration  de  la  maniere  fuivante.  J’introduiffis  une  fonde  dans  la 
plaie  ; fa  direftion,  que  j’eus  de  la  peine  'a  fuivre,  l'a  conduifit  vers 
Partere  femorale,  a-peu-pres  a l’endroit  on  elle  paiTe  a travers  le  ten- 
don du  grand  addu&eur.  Sans  avoir  egard  a celts  plaie,  je  fis  une  in- 
cifion de  la  longueur  de  fix  a fept  travers  de  doigts,  fur  le  trajet  de  la 
femorale,  de  maniere  que  le  lieu  011  la  blcfTure  de  l’artere  pouvoit  etre 
fuppofee,  fe  trouva  dans  le  milieu  de  Pincifion  ; les  tegumens  ouverts, 
je  penetrai  a travers  le  mufcle  qui  couvre  Partere  avec  toutes  les  pre- 
cautions neceffaires  jufqu’a  ce  que  fon  battement  me  fut  fenfible. 

Commc  il  n’y  avoit  aucun  epanchement  fanguin,  etpar  confequent  au. 
cune  cavite,  il  me  fut  impoffible  dc  mettre  Partere  parfaitement  'a  de- 
couvert.  J’en  approchai  le  plus  pres  poffible,  et  autant  que  la  pru- 
dence put  me  le  permettre.  CeUe-ci,  bleffee  a fa  parti t pojlcricurt,  ne 
me  prefentoit  aucune  ouvertured  ’ 
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Something  they  faw  mud  be  done,  Mr.  Dufchamps 
therefore  cut  and  differed  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
artery,  and  came  as  dole  to  it,  as  he  fafely  could.  The 
probe  put  into  the  wound  of  the  fciflars,  feemed  to 
touch  the  artery  at  the  very  point,  where  it  palles 
through  the  triceps  mufcle  ; he  therefore  ftruck  one 
ligature  below  the  artery,  half  an  inch  under  the  paf- 
fage  through  the  triceps.  By  Straitening  this  lower 
ligature  in  a temporary  way,  the  blood  was  flopped  in 
the  canal  of  the  artery,  and  the  artery  was  forced  to 
bleed  above ; by  this  mark,  the  upper  ligature  was 
put  alfo  round  the  artery,  higher  than  its  wounded 
point,  and  the  loop  of  this  ligature  being  alfo  tighten- 
ed for  a moment,  by  pufhing  the  point  ot  the  linger 
under  it,  inftantly  fuppreffed  that  bleeding,  which  the 
tightening  of  the  lower  ligature  had  produced.  Every 
thing  being  thus  fettled  to  the  contentment  of  Mr. 
Dufchamps,  the  ligatures  were  drawn  clofe  and  tied, 
the  bleeding  was  fupprefled,  the  wounds  were  drefled 
lightly,  and  every  thing  went  on  well  for  feven  days, 
the  limb  had  recovered  from  the  lofs  of  its  main  ar- 
tery, and  what  is  always  more  doubtful,  the  artery  it- 
felf  continued  lecure.  But  on  the  feventh  day,  thole 
fecondary  bleedings  came  on,  by  which  fo  many  pa- 
tients have  died,  and  it  was  after  encountering  great 
difficulties ; after  many  burftings  of  the  artery,  after 
much  lofs  of  blood,  and,  of  courfe,  an  irreparable  in- 
jury to  his  conftitution,  that  this  young  man  was  faved. 
In  Ihort,  they  faved  with  great  difficulty,  a young 
man  of  a laborious  profeffion,  in  the  very  prime  of 
life;  the  arteries  young,  and  in  that  flexible  condition, 
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in  which  we  fhould  have  the  bell;  hopes  of  procuring 
a Ipeedy  adhefion,  of  making  an  uninterrupted  cure! 
— This  is  a cafe,  which  prefents  this  queftion  ftrongly 
to  us,  Why  fhould  not  the  artery  have  kept  fteady  the 
very  firft  tying,  if  it  was  poflible  to  keep  it  fteady  in 
the  end? — But  as  I have  palled  already  through  all 
thofe  rules,  which  direct  the  manner  of  fecuring  any 
great  artery,  I refrain  from  mentioning  many  of  the 
unfortunate  accidents  of  this  cafe,  keeping  plainly  to 
the  point  in  queftion. 

It  is  fufticient  to  fay,  that  Mr.  Dufchamps  had  made 
miftakes  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  cafe,  which  ne- 
ver after  could  be  put  to  rights  : and  all  the  frequent 
yieldings  of  the  artery,  and  the  terrible  lofs  of  blood, 
were  owing  merely  to  the  artery  being  irregularly 
tied. 

What  bulinefs  had  Mr.  Dufchamps  to  truft  fo  much 
to  his  own  knowledge,  or  to  make  an  incifion  in  the 
courfe  of  the  artery,  when  he  might  fo  ealily  have 
taken  the  plain  direction  of  the  wound  ? Why  fhould 
he  have  looked  on  the  infide  of  the  Femoral  Artery, 
for  the  wound  which  had  reached  it  from  without, 
and  which,  he  might  have  known,  had  touched  the 
artery,  only  on  its  back  part?  At  the  time  when  he 
might  have  feen  his  miftake,  why  did  he  continue 
cleaning  and  working  on  the  inlide  of  the  limb,  at 
the  incifion  which  he  himfelf  had  made,  when  he 
might  fo  ealily  have  enlarged  that  wound,  through 
which  the  point  of  the  feiflars  had  touched  the  ar- 
tery ? Surely,  if  the  wound  was  not  on  .the  fore  part 
of  the  artery,  where  he  was  looking  for  it,  it  mult  have 
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been  behind;  why  then  did  he  continue  differing, 
very  dangeroufly  and  difficultly,  upon  a found  part  of 
the  artery,  when  he  might  have  gone  to  the  wound  ot 
the  fciffars,  and  difiected  the  artery  at  a place,  where 
being  already  wounded,  it  would  have  been  lefs  un- 
fortunate, even  although  he  fhould  have  touched  it 
again?  But  what  temptation,  above  all,  had  he  to 
forfake  the  courfe  of  the  natural  wound,  fince  he  had 
feen,  (when  with  his  own  hand,  he  firft  lifted  the 
dreffings),  a high  arch  of  blood  thrown  diredtly  from 
that  wound?  as  Mr.  Dufchamps  durlt  not  make  his 
diflection  fo  clean,  as  abl'olutely  to  touch,  or  to  fur- 
round,  or  to  inlulate  the  artery  ; what  had  he  to  ex- 
pect from  the  deep  ilroke  of  his  aneurifmal  needle, with 
which  he  placed  the  ligature?  Nothing  furely,  but 
that  it  fhould  fupprefs  the  bleeding  only  for  the  time, 
to  burft  out  more  furioufly,  when  the  fleflh  under  the 
ligature  faded,  and  more  dangeroufly,  iince  it  might 
burft  out  as  fuddenly  in  the  night,  as  during  the  day, 
perhaps  after  the  attendants  were  exhaufted  with 
watching;  or  when  by  ufe  and  cuftom,  they  were 
grown  carelefs  and  too  fecure. 

That  the  flacknefs  of  the  ligature,  was  plainly  ow- 
ing to  the  fading  of  the  parts,  which  were  included 
along  with  the  artery,  is  proved  by  the  following  paf- 
lage  : “ When,  on  the  evening  of  the  feventh  day,  a 
violent  hasmorrhagy  came  on,  I lifted  the  drefting, 
and  found  the  ligature  fo  relaxed,  that  it  had  no  long- 
er any  purchafe  upon  the  artery,  having  in  a great 
mieafure,  cut  through  the  mufcular  fleflb. 
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Now,  if  the  dreflings  had  been  lifted,  and  the  liga- 
ture found  thus  flackened  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  operation,  I fliould  have  thought  Mr.  Dufchamps 
not  far  wrong  in  faying,  “ for  the  ligature  had  cut 
through  the  mufcular  flefli but  when  on  the  7th 
day,  he  finds  this  ligature  flackened,  and  the  mufcu- 
lar flefli  gone,  he  fliould  have  faid  rather,  “ the  muf- 
cular flefli  under  the  ligature  having  gangrened,  and 
being  confumed,  I found  the  ligature  quite  loofe 


OF  OBLIQUE  WOUNDS  WHERE  THE  EXTRAVASATED  BLOLD  DE- 
STROYS THE  TEXTURE  OF  THE  PARTS. 

But  when  an  oblique  wound  touches  an  artery, 
where  it  lies  deep  under  the  flefliy  bellies  or  many 
flrong  mufcles,  orclofe  betwixt  two  bones,  upon  thei- 
interofieous  membrane,  as  in  the  arm  or  leg ; the 
cafe  is  ftill  more  diftrcfling  : A ball,  we  will  fuppofe, 
pafies  along  the  fore  arm,  rakes  along  the  two  bones, 
wounds  the  Radial  or  Ulnar  Artery  in  the  bottom  of 
a deep  and  narrow  wound,  and  then  pafles  out  be- 
yond the  elbow,  making  an  opening  too  tmall  to  let 
out  the  blood  ; or  we  will  fuppofe  the  oblique  flab  of 
a knife,  fword,  or  bayonet,  touches  an  artery,  lying 
thus  in  the  heart  of  the  fore  arm,  under  all  the  mui- 
cles,  and  clofe  upon  the  bone ; then  the  following 

f Je  levai  l’apparcil ; a l’examen,  je  trouvai  la  ligature  relachee,  et 
telle  qu’elle  n’avoit  plus  aucune  a&ion  fur  l’artere,  les  parties  mufcu- . 
laires,  comprifes  dans  la  ligature,  etant  en  partie  «»/*«•” 
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confequences  enfue.  The  profufe  bleeding,  at  firft, 
proves  that  fome  artery  is  wounded  ; the  direction  of 
the  wound  fliould  afcertain  which  artery  it  is ; the 
flopping  of  the  outward  bleeding,  caufes  an  internal 
aneurifm,  different  from  the  greater  aneurifms  of  tha 
arm  or  thigh,  as  it  lies  not  under  a fafcia,  forming  a 
fair  circumfcribed  aneurifmal  bag,  but  under  the 
bellies  of  all  the  mulcles,  which  are  feparated  from 
the  bones,  by  a very  irregular  and  a very  dangerous 
collection  of  blood  ; the  outward  bleeding  is  i'oon 
(topped  by  compreffes,  and  a bandage ; the  friends 
are  lefs  alarmed,  feeing  nothing  but  a narrow  flaunt- 
ing wound  ; but  when  the  next  morning,  they  fee 
the  arm  black  with  the  injedted  blood,  and  fwelled 
to  an  enormous  degree,  their  fear  is  like  their  indif- 
ference before,  quite  ignorant,  and  beyond  the  true 
meafure  ; they  believe  this  to  be  an  abfolute  gan- 
grene, and  that  the  patient  is  loft ; while  the  furgeon 
fees  in  this  blacknefs,  not  the  figns  of  gangrene,  but 
the  marks  of  a wounded  artery,  and  forefees  a diffi- 
cult and  tedious  operation  of  feeking  it  out.  But  if 
again  the  furgeon  have  not  the  fkill  to  forefee  all  the 
dangers  of  the  cafe,  the  apparent  gangrene  is  foon 
changed  into  a real  one  ; the  limb  becomes  cold,  be- 
numbed, and  has  a livid  rednefs  upon  its  furface  ; 
the  fkin  without  runs  into  a low  inflammation ; the 
blood  within  increafing  every  day,  corrupts  and  buries 
out ; and  thus,  as  I have  hinted  before,  it  is  not 
merely  by  the  the  wound  of  its  great  artery,  and  by 
lofing  the  great  trunk  that  nourifhed  it,  that  a limb 
is  loft ; but  in  a cafe  like  this,  it  is  loft  by  the  deep 
rol.  I.  L 
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driving  of  the  blood  among  the  flefh  and  bones. 
Either  the  outward  bleeding  is  allowed,  and  the 
patient  is  in  danger  of  immediate  death,  or  the  blood 
is  confined,  and  the  bleeding  goes  on  within  ; fo 
that  every  time  the  artery  burfts  out,  the  limb  is 
injeded  anew,  as  it  were,  by  the  arteries,  and  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  gangrene  at  every  new  eflu- 
lion  of  blood.  The  matter  is  bloody,  fetid,  cor- 
rupt ; it  prevents  the  reunion  of  the  bones,  (if  any 
bones  be  broken),  it  makes  foul  fuppurations,  and  ex- 
tenfive  and  fetid  fores ; and  each  new  fuppuration  is 
fucceeded  by  a difiblution  of  thofe  clots  which  had  for 
a time  flopped  up  the  artery,  fo  that  again  the  blood 
burfts  out ; till  at  length,  after  many  months  of  fuf- 
fering,  the  patient  is  forced  to  part  with  that  limb 
which  he  has  undergone  fo  many  dangers  to  preferve. 
The  extenfive  finufes,  and  foul  fores,  the  diforder  of 
the  joints,  and  the  total  caries  of  the  bones,  makes 
every  fuch  cafe  incurable  ; fo  that  there  is,  even  from 
the  very  firft  moment,  no  other  alternative  for  the  fur- 
geon  than  either  to  perform  immediately  abold  decifive 
operation,  or  to  refolve  at  once  (not  keeping  the  pa- 
tient in  this  lingering  and  cruel  condition)  to  cut  off 
the  limb  ; and  to  the  patient  himfelf  the  queftions 
may  be  honeftly  propofed  in  thefe  terms : “ Will  you 
have  this  tedious,  but  neceffary  operation,  of  tying 
the  artery,  regularly  performed  ? Or  will  you,  to  flrun 
a prefent  pain,  linger  for  months  in  this  miferable  con- 
dition, confenting  at  laft  even  to  lofe  the  limb,  when 
it  is  perhaps  too  late  to  fave  your  conftitution,  or  even 

your  life  1” 
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This  is  the  fall  defcription  of  that  cafe,  which  I hint- 
ed at  in  the  beginning  of  this  difcourfe,  when  I faid, 
that  fometimes  the  arteries  are  wounded  deep  among 
the  mufcles,  and  there  the  blood  corrupting  the  muf- 
cular  flelh,  and  even  fpoiling  the  bones,  is  the  occa- 
fion,  after  long  fuffering,  of  the  patient’s  lofing  often 
his  limb,  and  fometimes  his  life  : As  the  bell;  exam- 
ples of  thefe  dangers,  I fhall  extrad  for  your  ufe,  the 
following  inftrudive  cafe  from  Mr  Allanfon’s  Book  up- 
on Amputation*. 

* As  one  proof  of  the  neceffity  of  cutting  boldly,  obferve  what 
Gooch  fays,  p.  341.  “ Among  the  reft  of  our  converfation  at  this 
time,  there  was  mentioned  a cafe,  in  which  one  of  the  arteries  be- 
twixt the  tibia  and  fibula  was  opened  about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and 
the  bleeding  was  ftopped  from  time  to  time  by  various  methods, 
but  at  laft  it  was  thought  advifable  to  amputate  the  limb.”  Mr. 
Gooch  ptopofes  rather  to  cut  out  two  or  three  inches  of  the  fibula, 
and  fo  cxpofe  the  artery ; and  I would  add,  that  I fhould  rather  do 
any  kind  of  operation,  however  cruel  and  tedious,  than  cut  off  the  leg. 

The  imprudence  of  confining  the  blood,  or  of  delaying  the  opera- 
tion is  well  explained  by  the  notes  which  our  old  Surgeon  Wifeman 
gives  us,  of  a cafe  in  which  he  was  trying  to  cure  a popliteal  aneu» 
rifm  by  aftringents  and  by  compreffion.  He  informs  us,  p.  122. 
“ That  while  he  endeavoured  to  keep  the  blood  within  the  abfcefs,  it 
infinuated  itfelf  between  the  mufcles,  making  the  calf  of  the  leg  hol- 
low to  the  very  tendon.”  This,  we  find,  obliged  him  to  make  long 
incifions  through  the  brawn  of  the  leg,  before  he  could  accomplifh 
the  cure.  In  fhort,  whether  the  artery  requires  to  be  tied,  or  whe- 
ther the  bleeding  ftop,  we  fhould  neither  confine  the  blood  nor  pro- 
craftinate  our  operation ; nor  make  our  incifion  too  fmall ; for  the 
driving  of  the  blood  in  this  leffer,  as  in  the  greater  aneurifms,  difor- 
ders  the  foft  parts,  fpoils  the  bones,  puts  the  artery  further  and  fur- 
ther out  of  our  reach  ; and  makes  the  abfcefs  extenfive,  the  operation 
difficult,  and  the  cure  tedious ; fmall  incifions  alfo  prevent  the  artery 
from  being  well  feen  and  cleanly  tied. 
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Harry  Knovvland,  a feaman,  was  wounded,  in  an  en- 
gagement at  Tea,  with  a ball,  which  entered  under  the 
patella,  broke  the  tibia  and  fibula,  obliquely  near  their 
upper  end,  palled  obliquely  through  the  leg  back- 
wards, and  a little  downwards,  and  came  out  at  the 
middle  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  followed  by  a great 
bleeding  from  the  wounded  arteries,  and  many  fplin- 
ters  of  bone. 

A well  inllrudted  furgeon  would  have  made  a large 
and  bold  incifion,  laid  open  the  wounded  veffels,  that 
he  might  tie  them  ; would  have  picked  away  all  the 
loofer  fplinters  of  bone,  but  he  would  have  been  care- 
ful, above  all,  in  tying  the  arteries,  knowing  that  if 
they  continued  to  bleed  outwardly,  the  patient  might 
die  ; if  inwardly,  that  they  mud  injedl  the  leg  fo  ftrong- 
ly  with  blood,  that  it  might  fall  into  gangrene,  and 
would,  at  all  events,  run  into  a foul  and  gangrenous 
fuppuration.  That  the  bones  alfo,  far  from  reuniting, 
would  in  a few  weeks,  be  throughly  and  irrecoveiably 
difeafed. 

A fortnight  after  this  wound,  nothing  having  been 
done,  meanwhile,  to  fave  his  limb,  this  man  was  car- 
ried on  fhore  and  put  into  the  Liverpool  Infirmary, 
where  he  lay  four  entire  months.  At  firft  his  knee 
and  the  whole  leg  were  greatly  fwelled  ; the  leg  and 
foot  cold  and  oedematous,  with  a very  languid  circula- 
lation  through  the  whole  limb  : He  had  moreover  a 
fever  upon  him,  with  a great  depreffion  and  languor, 
a foul  tongue,  and  a fmall  quick  pulfe. 

When  the  bullet  holes  were  firft  dilated,  there  iffued 
a great  quantity  of  fanies  highly  fetid,  mixed  with  clots 
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and  putrid  blood.  Bark  and  wine  were  ufed  dur- 
ing this  putrid  or  gangrenous  date  ; and  free  dilata- 
tions were  made  when  the  time  arrived,  for  giving  vent 
to  the  foul  fuppurations. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  tedious  cafe,  the  callus  otten 
began  to  form,  and  they  had  hopes  of  accomplilliing  a 
cure;  but  the  deep  feated  hamiorrhagy  continually  re- 
turned upon  him,  coagulated  blood  was  accumulated 
anew  in  every  part  of  the  limb,  with  a new  difcharge 
of  putrid  fanies,  new  finufes,  new  fuppurations ; and 
thus,  from  time  to  time,  the  incipient  callus  was  de- 
llroyed. 

Four  months  they  ftruggled  againft  thefe  dilap- 
pointments  and  difficulties,  fupporting  him  all  along 
with  diet  and  wine, often  dilating  the  openings  for  the 
putrid  fanies,  fometimes  extracting  the  lplinters  of 
bone,  till  at  lad  fuch  a bleeding  came  on,  as  put  an 
end  at  once  to  all  hopes  of  a cure.  The  whole  limb 
was  relaxed  and  fvvelled  ; the  cellular  fubdance  gor- 
ged with  coagulated  or  putrid  blood  ; the  haemorrhage 
came  deep  from  among  the  callus,  from  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  limb  ; the  man  was  quite  emaciated  ; his 
ftomach  was  fo  enfeebled,  that  he  could  receive  no  fo- 
lidfood;  his  health  was  already  broken,  and  it  was 
plainly  imprudent  to  druggie  longer,  and  impolfible  to 
lave  the  limb.  The  limb  was  cut  off  *. 

* Upon  injecting  the  amputated  limb,  the  wound  was  found  to  be 
in  the  pofterier  tibial  artery.  It  had  been  cut  entirely  acrofs  by  the 
ball ; the  upper  end  indeed  had,  by  fome  accident,  clofed  up  ; and  at 
the  final  hsemorrhagy,  perhaps  alfo  at  many  of  the  former  liaemor- 
rhagies,  the  blood  had  come  from  the  lower  end  of  the  wounded  ar- 
tery, it  having  returned  freely  by  the  inofculations  of  the  foot  and  leg. 
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The  plain  rule  refulting  from  this  cafe  needs  hardly 
be  explained  ; it  is  fcarcely  more  than  a recapitulation 
of  that  rule  which  has  been  already  delivered  : but  it 
puts  it  in  a ftronger  point  of  view,  viz.  that  we  fhould 
cut  boldly  ; feek  freely  for  the  artery  ; tie  it  fecurely 
with  the  needle  : and  it  is  only  where. the  artery  can 
by  no  means  be  taken  up  with  tne  needle,  that  you 
are  at  all  to  truft  to  the  fponge,  and  even  then,  not 
willingly,  nor  without  every  precaution  of  firm  com- 
prefles,  tight  bandage,  a tourniquet  to  fecure  the  pa- 
tient from  any  deadly  haemorrhagy,  and  the  appointing 
of  attendants  well  accudomed  to  fuch  a charge. 


DISCOURSE  V. 


ON  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 


There  feems  to  be  a fort  of  my  fiery  in  the  bufinefs 
of  gun-fhot  wounds,  which  arifes  merely  from  the  An- 
gular ideas  which  the  older  phyficians  entertained  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  fhot.  For  gun-fhot  wounds  are 
made  by  a blunt  round  body,  which  inflicts  a deep  and 
dangerous  wound,  and  fo  bruifes  the  furrounding  flefh, 
that  the  wound  is  at  firft  livid,  foon  becomes  black,  has 
little  bleeding  and  no  pain,  foon  falls  into  adtual  gin- 
grene,  and  is  extremely  difficult  to  heal. 

Here  then  are  fome  ftrange  peculiarities  ; ■ and  it  is 
excufable,  or  at  leaft,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  the  old- 
er phyficians,  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, and  of  the  properties  of  the  living  body,  fhould 
have  agreed  that  there  was  fomething  very  particular 
in  gun-fhot  wounds,  which  fome,  on  account  of  the 
blacknefs,  afcribed  to  the  heat  of  the  ball,  and  thefe 
fuppofed  every  gun-fhot  wound  to  be  a burnt  wound; 
while  others  believed,  that  the  powder  was  of  a dan- 
gerous nature,  and  that  a ball  made  of  neceflity  a 
poifoned  wound  : There  were  others  again,  who  being 
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actually  engaged  in  war,  and  as  yptbut  little  acquaint- 
ed with  fire  arms,  believed  that  their  enemies  were  fo 
barbarous  as  to  poifon  their  balls.  Pare'e  tells  us,  that 
while  the  King  of  France  was  befleging  Turin,  the 
befiegers  and  the  befieged  mutually  believed  that  their 
enemies  had  poifoned  their  balls,  fo  cruel  and  untrada- 
ble  were  the  wounds ; but  after  the  taking  of  the  city 
the  foldiers  of  both  parties  met,  and  then  they  faw  that 
their  own  clean  and  unpoifoned  balls  had  made  the 
fame  cruel  wounds.  But  befides,  it  often  happens,  that 
when  a man  is  fhot,  he  is  overtaken  with  an  awful 
trembling  and  diforder  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  the  brav- 
ed: cannot  rend  it,  and  the  moil  acute  phyfiologift  can- 
not tell  whether  it  is  a diforder  of  the  body  or  a tumult 
of  the  mind.  This  too  is  peculiar,  and  ferved  to  con- 
firm the  common  opinion,  viz.  that  thefe  were  poifon- 
ed  wounds.  What  indeed  could  more  refemble  the 
bite  of  a ferpent  or  fome  poifoned  wound,  than  an  in- 
ftant  affedion  of  all  the  body,  a trembling  and  unac- 
countable finking  within,  yellownefs  of  the  face,  pale- 
nefs  of  the  extremities,  a failing  of  the  pulfe,  and  a li- 
vid wound  from  which  no  blood  was  difeharged. 

I diall  comment  upon  the  true  caufe  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms  in  the  conclufion  of  this  difeourfe ; but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  it  is  natural  to  obferve,  that  almod  every 
dodrine  has  drawn  after  it  fome  peculiar  practice,  good 
or  bad,  dangerous  or  ufeful ; and  this  pernicious  doc- 
trine of  there  being  fome  kind  of  poifon  in  a gun-diot 
wound,  has  been  the  root  of  all  the  harfh  practices  and 
cruel  operations  of  the  older  furgeons:  for,  in  order  to 
fubdue  this  poifon,  they  made  deep  incifions,  applied 
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the  adtual  cautery,  burnt  the  wounds  with  turpentines 
or  hot  oils ; and  the  phyficians  who  took  the  direction 
in  thofe  days,  would  not  in  any  circumftances  allow 
the  furgeons  to  bleed,  left  the  poifon  fliould  thus  be 
drawn  back  into  the  veins. 

“ Our  daily  experience,  fays  Barbetti,  proves  to  us 
but  too  well,  how  poflible  it  is  to  poifon  balls,  and 
we  can  diftinguifli  fuch  poifoned  wounds,  by  the  ve- 
hement pain,  livor,  fudden  blacknefs,  and  fymptoms 
terrible  quite  beyond  the  nature  oi  a common  wound  j 
as  burning  heat,  trembling,  fainting  ; while  even  the 
fmalleft  poifoned  wound,  efpecially  if  negleded,  or 
near  the  vital  parts,  brings  prefent  death.  Bleeding 
or  purging  are  dangerous,  (for  thefe  draw  the  humours 
inwards)  j the  poifon  may  be  extracted,  by  fcarifica- 
tions,  by  cupping-glafles,  by  drawing  medicines,  or 
belt  of  all,  by  the  adlual  cautery  : But  to  expel  the 
poifon,  our  chief  internals  are  fudorifics  and  cor- 
dials * ” 

This  which  is,  I believe,  a fair  and  honeft  fample  of 
the  notions  of  the  older  furgeons,  concerning  poifoned 

* Quotidiana  experientia  globulos  venenatos  efFici  pofle  docet. 

Vulnera  venenata  Globis,  fagittis,  gladiis  aliifque  inftruinentis,  plus 
nocent  vi  venenata  quam  vulnere  ; figna  funt  dolor  vehemens,  color 
lividus  mox  niger,  fymptomata  gravia  praeter  rationem  vulneris  : In  to- 
10  corpore  ardor,  tumor,  delirium,  lypotliymia,  See.  Vulnus  etiam  exi- 
guum  venenatum  mortem  aflerre  poteft ; imprimis  fi  loco  cordi,  aut 
parti  alii  nobiliori  proximo  extitcrit  ; curatio  in  hoc  prxeipue  conftitit 
ut  \'£nenum  Extrahatur,  cucurbitulis,  medicatnentis  extrahenti- 
bus,  fcarificatione  aut,  quod  tutiflimum,  aiftuali  cautereo,  &c.  Interne 
medicamenra  profunt  fodorlfica  alque  card'mca  nocent  vencefeclio  et 
purgatio. Paum  Barbitti,  Chirurgia,  I.iber  de  Vuln.  Venenat. 
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and  gon-fliot  wounds,  is  fuch  mifcrable  duff,  as  I fhould 
think  it  needlefs  to  mention  to  you  ; were  it  not,  that 
hints  like  thefe,  concerning  the  hidory  of  fuch  matters, 
enlarge  the  mind,  and  fet  it  free  from  prejudice,  more 
than  the  mod  ferious  and  laboured  arguments  could  do, 
more  than  even  experience  itfelf.  It  is  alfo  fuch  folly, 
as  can  be  believed  only  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  abfurd  notions  of  the  older  phylicians,  con- 
cerning common  wounds.  The  myderies  which  they 
utter  on  thofe  high  occafions,  involved  in  drange  terms, 
are  very  amufing.  The  fame  Barbetti  tells  us,  very 
gravely,  “ that  wounds  of  the  lungs,  require  comfort- 
ing and  drying  medicines.”  “That  fpermaceti,  though 
it  heals  the  lungs,  damages  the  brain*.”  “That  in  a 
wound  of  the  eye,  the  blood  of  cocks  and  pigeons,  is 
very  good ; but  that  the  patient  had  better  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  eating  bacon  f .” 

Paree,  a furgeon  whom  I have  often  taken  pleafure 
in  fpeaking  of,  was  a man  of  extendve  knowledge,  and 
derling  good  fenfe,  and  had  the  abilities  and  the  cou- 
rage to  be  a thorough  reformer:  and  we  find  him  conti- 
nually warring  againd  the  midakes  and  prejudices  of 
the  older  furgeons.  “ I had  heard  of  nothing,  fays  he, 
fo  often  as  of  the  poifoned  nature  of  gun-fhot  wounds, 
and  had  read  both  in  De  Vigo,  and  in  Guy  De  Chau- 
liac,  of  the  ways  of  burning  them  with  boiling  oils. 
When  the  French  armies  made  their  way  into  Pied^ 

* Spermaceti  drachma:  dimidix  pondere  quotidie  adfumptum  in 
vulneribus  pulmonum  infigniter  operatur,  at  cerebrum  debilitat.  P.  206. 

f Sanguis  turturi  columbae,  galinx,  &c.  conveniunt  in  vulnerc  ocu- 
lorum,  fed  ab  omni  pmgue  ablhnendum.  P.204. 
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mont,  many  of  our  foldiers,  fays  Paree,  were  wounded 
in  the  fmaller  garrifons:  And  I faw  the  army  iuigeons 
ufing  their  terrible  cauteries,  and  I alfo  followed  the 
common  practice,  and  dreifed  the  wounded  with  boil- 
ing oils,  until  all  my  oils  were  expended.  On  the 
night  on  which  this  happened,  I dreffed  my  wounded 
foldiers  with  oil  of  rofes,  and  turpentine,  with  whites  of 
eggs.  I went  to  bed  much  opprelfed,  with  theappre- 
henfion  that  all  thefe  poor  fellows  would  be  found  in 
the  morning  poifoned  and  dead.  1 aroie  theiefore  be- 
times, and  learnt,  to  my  infinite  furprife  and  plealuie, 
that  they  had  ilept  well  and  eafy  ; without  any  pain, 
or  fvvelling,  or  rednefs  about  the  wounds ; while  thofe 
of  my  foldiers  who'  had  been  cauterized  with  the  hot 
oils,  had  great,  fever,  and  fwelling,  and  excruciating 
pain.”  This  fortunate  accident  determined  Paree  in 
favour  of  the  milder  drefiings,  and  was  mod  probably 
the  caufe  of  all  his  future  fuccefs.  “ I have,  fays  Paree, 
been  in  my  time  chief  furgeon  to  fix  warlike  Kings  of 
France,  often  in  battles,  and  often  fliut  up  in  befieged 
towns : for  30  years  I have  never  ufed  thofe  burning 
oils,  and  I have  never  loft  one  patient,  whofe  death 
could  not  be  fairly  accounted  for  by  his  bad  habit,  or 
by  a contagious  air !” 

There  is  another  curious  anecdote,  connected  with 
this  reformation  of  Paree’s  practice,  which  both  fhows 
the  ignorance  of  the  age  he  lived  in  and  demonftrates 
in  a particular  manner,  that  thofe  among  the  cauter- 
izing furgeons,  who  ufed  milder  drefiings,  were  lure  of 
acquiring  a high  name. 
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After  the  taking  of  Turin,  Paree  infinuated  himfelf 
into  the  good  graces  of  a man,  who  had  a high  charac- 
ter for  curing  gun-fhot  wounds ; and  having  attended 
this  furgeon,  for  two  years,  Paree  when  about  to  leave 
Turin,  prevailed  upon  him  to  difclofe  this  great  fecret. 
He  made  Paree  gather  a pound  of  earthworms,  and 
procure  two  living  dogs,  he  infufed  the  earthworms  in 
white  wine,  and  put  the  live  dogs  into  boiling  oils,  till 
the  flefli  feparated  from  the  bgnes,  then  mixing  them, 
he  made  a mild  ointment,  and  this,  he  took  a facred 
oath,  was  the  balfam  with  which  he  performed  fuch 
wonderful  cures.  The  “ oil  of  whelps,”  (for  Oleum 
Catellorum  is  the  name  he  gives  it ; by  which  it  was 
long  known  and  much  ufed  by  all  the  furgeons  in  Eu- 
rope),— would  make  a ltrange  figure  in  a Difpenfary 
lift  ; but  we  find  Paree  often  preferibing  the  earth- 
worms, and  boiled  whelps,  as  an  excellent  mild  appli- 
cation for  foftening  and  bringing  off*  the  efehars,  and 
for  eafing  the  wounds.  No  doubt  this  prefeription, 
though  ludicrous  in  fome  refpeCts,  was  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  boiling  oil.  Paree  ufed  it  with  great  fuccefs, 
and  the  inventor  of  this  foolifh  but  mild  ointment  had 
got  an  eftabliftied  reputation  by  it;  Paree  recommend- 
ed thefe  mild  dreflings  fo  effectually,  that  the  chief 
furgeons  of  his  time  followed  his  example,  and  thus 
ended  the  practice  of  hot  turpentines  or  boiling  oils. 

There  are  other  prejudices  of  the  prefent  day,  con- 
cerning the  effeCts  of  a cannon  ball,  not  lefs  abfurd, 
than  thofe  older  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  gun- 
fhot  wounds  : It  is,  for  example,  believed,  that  even 
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the  whiff  and  wind  of  a ball,  will  extinguifh  life.  I 
have  heard  fenfible  men  ot  oui  profeffion  affiim  it. 
We  find  Belguer,  the  famous  Pruffian  Surgeon,  per- 
fectly convinced  of  it;  and  Tiffot,  in  tranflating  a book 
upon  gun-fhot  wounds,  fets  himfelf  gravely  to  prove 
by  many  laboured  calculations,  how  intenfe  the  force 
mud  be  of  that  air,  which  is  preffed  forwards  by  a 
cannon  ball.  This  way  of  talking  fuits  very  well  an 
ignorant  midlhipman,  or  the  coarfe  boatfwain  of  a man 
of  war;  and  many  a good  tale,  no  doubt,  goes  round  in 
the  cock-pit  about  this  wind  of  a ball ; but  it  is  un- 
pleafant  to  obferve  men  like  Belguer  talking  fo  idly 
about  this  matter.  Surely  Belguer,  of  all  people,  might 
have  known,  that  a man’s  right  leg  is  often  fiiot  away, 
the  breeches  of  the  left  thigh  torn,  and  yet  the  thigh 
itfelf  fafe ; and  furely  he  muff  have  feen  the  arm  torn 
from  a man’s  body,  while  his  body  has  yet  remained 
unhurt ; how  could  a ball  pafs  clofer  to  the  body,  than 
in  tearing  off  the  arm  ? and  when  can  this  wind  of  a 
ball  be  dangerous,  if  fuch  a man  efcape  ? Surely,  Mr. 
Belguer  mud  alfo  have  feen  an  officer’s  leg  carried  a- 
way  by  a fiiot,  which  had  not  hurt  his  horfe,  or  a ball 
carrying  off  a man’s  arm,  while  his  fellow,  who  dood 
clofe  up  to  him  in  the  ranks,  received  no  hurt. 

Nay,  dill  further,  cafes  dand  upon  record,  from  the 
very  bed  authority,  of  foldiers  whofe  arms  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  fhoulder  joint ; yet  they  differed 
nothing  but  the  lofs  of  their  arms,  from  which  alfo, 
they  have  recovered  well. 

But  yet  there  is  no  report  of  this  kind,  however 
drange,  which  has  not  fome  meaning;  and  the  reafon 
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of  all  thefe  wonderful  tales,  about  the  wind  of  a ball, 
is  itfelf  very  wonderful.;  men  often  fall  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  when  the  camp  followers  come  to  turn 
over  their  bodies,  in  burying  their  dead,  no  wound  nor 
mark  of  injury  is  feen  ; and  often  alfo,  men  are  laid 
in  the  military  hofpitals,  dying  and  unable  to  fpeak, 
upon  whom  there  is  found  no  kind  of  wound,  nor  even 
the  flighted  bruife  of  the  fkin. 

Now  this  apparent  difficulty  will  diiappear  entirely, 
when  I inform  you,  that  often  a limb  is  broken,  while 
the  fkin  remains  unhurt,  and  a dreadful  fra&ure  it  is : 
for  when  a great  bullet  ftrikes  fairly,  it  knocks  off  the 
limb ; but  when  it  ftrikes  obliquely,  it  buffs  along  the 
fkin,  the  ball  is  turned  away,  and  the  part  firuck,  be- 
comes infenfible  in  the  inftant ; there  is  no  feeling  of 
the  terrible  accident  that  has  happened,  the  patient  is 
fenfible  of  nothing  more  than  a confufed  fhock;  hard- 
ly knows  where  he  is  firuck,  and  falls  down.  This  frac- 
ture is  of  the  worft  kind  ; for  it  is  accompanied  with 
fuch  a bruifing  of  the  parts,  that  they  never  can  be  re- 
fiored ; and  though  the  fkin  is  ftill  entire,  there  is 
much  blood  extravafated,  the  mufcles  are  in  an  inftant 
reduced  to  a gelatinous  and  pulpy  mafs,  the  bones 
are  broken,  and  the  flefli,  and  the  periofteum  are  to  a 
great  extent  torn  from  the  bone;  they  are  often  fo  torn, 
that  the  limb  cannot  be  preferved. 

Let  a ball  hit  any  of  the  great  cavities  thus  oblique- 
ly, and  this  phenomenon  appears ; the  patient  is  killed 
without  any  external  wound.  He  is  killed,  according 
to  the  notion  of  his  fellow  foldiers,  by  the  wind  of  fome 
great  ball : But  we  know  that  the  ball  has  a&ually 
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ftruck  him,  that  the  bread,  the  belly,  or  the  head,  have 
been  hurt.  If  the  cheft  has  been  (truck,  then  the  ribs 
have  perhaps  yielded,  and  efcaped  the  blow  ; but  the 
lungs  have  differed,  and  often  there  is  blood  extrava- 
fated  in  the  cheft,  which  fuffocates  the  lungs : in  the 
belly  there  is  often  a burfting  of  the  liver  or  fpleen, 
without  any  outward  wound  of  the  (kin  ; very  fre- 
quently in  the  head,  though  there  appears  no  outward 
injury,  the  pericranium  is  feparted  trom  the  fcull,  or 
there  is  an  effufton  of  blood  upon  the  brain.  Nor  is 
this  piece  of  knowledge  entirely  without  its  ufe  ; for 
extravalations  of  this  kind,  have  been  fometimes  dif- 
covered  by  the  pulfe,  and  breathing,  and  have 
been  relieved  by  making  incifion  into  the  belly  or 
cheft. 

Gun-ftiot  wounds,  then,  are  not  poifened  wounds ; 
for  no  ball  is  poifoned  on  purpofe,  and  as  for  powder, 
it  is  fo  far  from  being  hurtful,  that  it  is  often  ufed  by 
foldiers  to  wadi  their  wounds  with,  or  fprinkle  upon 
their  fores ; and  often,  as  Magatus  obferves,  when 
they  are  infedted  with  venereal  fores,  they  burn  them 
with  gunpowder ; nor  are  gun-ftiot  wounds  burnt 
by  the  heat  of  the  ball ; for  if  you  fire  your  piece  a- 
gainft  a foft  body,  upon  picking  up  the  flattened  ball 
you  will  not  find  it  heated.  Nor  is  there  any  fuch 
thing  as  an  injury,  much  lefs  death,  arifing  from  the 
wind  of  a ball ; but  when  a great  ball  hits  a limb  ob- 
liquely, it  breaks  the  bones,  without  injuring  the 
(kin  ; and  of  courfe,  when  a ball  buffs  along  the  fur- 
face  of  any  great  cavity,  though  the  (kin  is  left  en- 
tire, the  bowels  within  are  hurt,  the  lungs  or  liver  are 
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burft,  and  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax  be- 
ing filled  with  blood  the  perfon  dies. 

Without,  therefore,  any  fuch  childifh  reprefenta- 
tion,  there  is  enough  truly  wonderful  and  danger- 
ous in  the  nature  of  gun-fliot  'wounds,  to  occupy  our 
attention  ; and  tliefe  real  accidents,  I ihall  now  try 
to  explain  to  you. 

i.  There  is  that  trembling,  fainting,  and  unac- 
countable fear,  which  comes  over  every  man,  the 
brave,  and  the  dafiardly,  the  ftrong,  and  the  weak  ; 
like  the  flutterings  of  a wounded  bird,  unaccompa- 
nied with  any  difiind  fenfe  of  danger,  and  without 
the  lead;  degree  of  pain. 

M.  Le  Dran  in  fpeaking  of  this  fymptom,  does  not 
cover  it  with  the  delicacy,  or  rather  cunning,  of  Ra- 
vaton  or  La  Motte  ; he  does  not  argue  with  them, 
that  “ this  confufion  cannot  be  the  effe<5t  of  fear,  in 
a nation  noble  minded  and  courageous  to  excefs,  and 
who  often  lying  mortally  wounded  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  are  heard  encouraging  their  companions  to 
fight  bravely  for  their  king  and  country.”  Le  Dran 
deals  more  honeftly.  He  had  perhaps  as  high  an 
efteem  for  the  courage  of  his  own  countrymen  ; but 
he  knew  that  there  was  no  need  for  boafting  of  that 
national  courage  which  had  been  fo  often  fhown.  Le 
Dran  declares  the  plain  fad,  without  any  colouring 
or  referve  : “ From  a principle,”  lays  he,  “ which  na- 
ture has  eftablifhed  in  the  human  mind,  it  is,  that  as- 
foon  as  one  feels  himfelf  wounded  by  fire  arms,  he  is 
firuck  with  a panic  and  oppreffion  too  violent  to  be 
concealed.  In  that  firft  moment  of  alarm,  his  reafow 
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gazes  on  nothing  but  danger,  and  there  often  follows 
a deprivation  of  almoll  every  fenfe.”  And  fo  regu- 
lar is  this  fymptom  of  trembling,  fainting,  and  ner- 
vous affections,  upon  receiving  a great  wound,  that 
the  old  phyficians,  who  would  account  for  every 
thing  they  faw,  and  who  too  often  would  fee  nothing, 
unlefs  they  could  account  for  it,  afcribed  the  tremb- 
ling and  diforder  to  that  motion  or  trembling  of  the 
part,  which  was  excited  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
ball  * 

Thus  the  firft  fymptom  which  follows  a dangerous 
wound,  is  a trembling  fo  ludden,  fo  violent,  fo  unac- 
countable to  the  wounded  perfon,  that  it  is  at  once  a 
confequence  and  a caufe  of  fear.  There  is  a flutter- 
ing, oppreflion  and  fainting;  there  is  univerfal  cold- 
nefs  and  a trembling  of  the  pulfe  ; there  is  a yellow- 
nefs  or  a livid  colour  of  the  face  ; and  often,  there  is 
not  confufion  merely,  but  abfolute  infenfibility, 
which  continues  during  the  fcarification  of  the  wound, 
or  during  the  amputation  of  a limb  ; and  in  one  cafe 
the  patient  continued  itiff  and  quite  infenfible  to  all 
that  w7as  done  to  him,  till  death  f. 

2.  A gun-fhot  wound  being  formed  by  a round  and 
bruifing  inftrument,  mull  have  the  appearance  of 

* Mr.  Belgucr  accounts  for  it  by  this  concufiion.  Vide  his  mar- 
ginal note,  P.  57,  and  his  text  in  P.  56.  Atque  ea  quidem  univer- 
ii  corporis  commotio  ab  aere  externo  qui  a tormenti  grandioris  globe 

permciffime  propulfo  provolutoque  comprimitur,  condenfatur,  celeri- 
meque  agitatur. 

j Vide  Mr.  Quefnoy’s  Effay  on  Gangrene. 
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one  formed  by  a club,  or  any  fuch  blunt  weapon,  i.  e. 
there  will  be  a laceration  rather  than  a clean  cut,  and 
there  will  be  extraval'ated  blood  where  the  ball  has 
flruck,  much  disfiguring  the  lips  of  the  wound  ; and 
thus  the  following  appearances  and  changes  fucceed 
each  other  in  the  following  order:  The  wound  is  black 
round  the  edges ; this  livid  part  falls  into  gangrene  ; 
the  gangrenous  parts  fall  of!  in  a few  days  ; and  when 
thefe  doughs  give  way,  a profufe  bleeding  very  often 
comes  on.  Thefe  are  the  true  peculiarities  of  the  gun- 
fhot  wound.  The  extravafated  blood  makes  it  black 
or  livid  ; the  bruife  of  all  the  furrounding  flefh  occa- 
lions  a fuperficial  gangrene ; the  gangrene  too  often 
goes  deeper  than  the  furface,  for  all  the  furrounding 
parts  are  fo  much  hurt  by  the  ihot  that  they  gangrene 
aim  oft  as  foon  as  they  inflame  ; and  the  inflammation 
alfo  of  gun-fhot  wounds  muft  often  run  very  high, 
fince  there  is  a violent  wound,  that  wound  goes  deep 
among  the  flefh,  the  opening  is  narrow,  and  there  is 
often  a foreign  body,  a ball,  or  pieces  of  cloth,  lodged 

at  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

3.  Since  a gun-fhot  wound  is  truly  a bruife,  begins 

with  infenfibility  and  ends  with  gangrene,  the  fuperfi- 
cial gangrene  or  Houghing  of  the  fores  is  the  chief  cha- 
raderiftic  of  gun-fhot  wounds,  and  each  of  thefe  acci- 
dents deferves  notice,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
peculiarity  itfelf,  but  of  the  rule  of  pradice  which  it 
draws  along  with  it. 

As  for  the  trembling,  coldnefs,  and  change  of  coun- 
tenance, though  it  would  lead  one  to  apprehend  that 
fome  of  the  vifcera  or  fome  great  artery  were  wound- 
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ed,  it  is  no  fign  of  danger,  but  goes  off' in  a few  hours, 
and,  as  after  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  an  intenle  fever 
iucceeds.  If  any  thing  be  required,  it  is  only  an  opi- 
ate or  a cordial. 

The  narrownefs  of  the  orifice,  and  the  ecchymofis 
or  bruifed  appearance  of  the  wound,  are  the  great  pe- 
culiarities of  a gun-lhot  wound.  “ No  gun-lhot  wound 
heals  by  adhefion  every  gun-fliot  wound  fuppurates, 
or  in  other  terms,  inflames.  To  make  that  inflamma- 
tion eafy,  and  to  relieve  the  ftriclure  of  the  narrow 
opening,  we  fcarify  or  open  up  with  the  fcalpel  both 
the  mouths  of  a gun-fliot  wound. 

The  floughing  is  caufed  by  the  bruife ; the  bruife 
deadens  the  parts,  fo  that  they  feel  no  pain  ; while 
they  feel  no  pain,  they  pour  out  no  blood  ; but  on 
the  eighth,  tenth,  or  fifteenth  day,  the  wound  is  in- 
flamed; the  adtive  vefiels  now  throw  off  the  dead 
parts;  this  difcharge  of  the  flough  throws  all  the  vef- 
fels  open,  and  thus  the  vefiels  which  had  not  bled, 
burft  out  upon  the  eighth  or  tenth  day : And  there,  of 
courfe,  follows  a caution  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  a gun-fliot  wound,  to  bleed  lit- 
tle, at  the  time  the  wound  is  inflidted,  but  to  burft 
out  fuddenly,  and  to  bleed  furioufly,  at  the  falling  off 
of  the  efchar,  that  is  on  the  eighth,  tenth,  or  fifteenth, 
days  ; at  that  time,  it  mud  be  watched  with  the  ut- 
moil  caie,  for  the  blood  often  burfts  out  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  found  dead, 
bathed  in  his  blood. 

J.  hus  the  my  fiery  of  gun-fliot  wounds  vanifhes, 
when  we  confirue  all  their  appearances  into  the  com- 
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mon  operations  of  the  economy  ; it  is  not  becaufe 
they  are  poifoned  or  burnt,  that  they  are  thus  malig- 
nant ; but  it  is  becaufe  they  are  bruifed,  that  they 
gangrene  j it  is  becaufe  they  do  not  at  fir  lb  bleed,  that 
their  after  bleeding  is  fo  dangerous ; it  is  becaufe  they 
are  deep,  penetrating,  and  ecchymofed,  i.  e.  bruifed, 
that  they  appear  malignant,  and  do  not  eafily  heal. 


DISCOURSE  VI. 


ON  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

In  my  laft  difcourfe,  I explained  to  you  the  peculiar 
nature  of  gun-fiiot  wounds.  “ I obferved  that  it  is  not 
becaufe  they  are  poifoned  or  burnt,  that  they  fhow 
their  malignant  nature  ; but  is  becaufe  they  are  bruif- 
ed,  that  they  gangrene ; it  is  becaufe  they  do  not  bleed 
at  firft,  that  their  after  bleeding  is  fo  dangerous ; it  is 
becaufe  they  are  deep,  penetrating,  and  bruifed,  that 
they  appear  malignant,  and  do  not  eafily  heal.”  In 
thefe  fhort  definitions,  are  pretty  accurately  marked 
the  chief  peculiarities  of  gun-lhot  wounds ; and  then- 
peculiar  nature  draws  after  it  a peculiar  practice  ; for 
it  is  to  open  this  narrow  wound,  to  unload  the  pent  up 
veflels,  and  to  quicken  the  falling  ofF  of  the  bruifed 
parts,  that  we  fometimes  fcarify  thofe  wounds ; this 
fcarifying  conveits  luch  a wound  in  fome  degree,  from 
its  peculiar  nature  as  a gun-fhot  wound,  to  that  of  a 
frefli,  open,  and  bleeding  wound.  Thus  the  motives 
for  this  practice,  are  laid  down  in  a general  way  • and  ' 
taking  this  for  my  text,  I fhall  proceed  to  branch  out 
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this  pradice  of  fcarifying,  and  probing,  into  all  its 
operations. 

\Jl,  I {hall  explain  to  you,  how  you  are  to  examine 
a gun-ftiot  wound  ; how  to  guefs  at  its  diredion,  to 
prognofticate  its  event,  to  declare  whether  any  of  the 
vifeera,  or  any  great  velfel  or  nerve,  be  wounded. 

2 d/y,  I {hall  teach  you  how  to  fcarify  a gun-{hot 
wound,  fo  as  to  open  its  veflels,  loofen  the  bruifed 
parts,  and  leave  a free  opening,  as  a drain  tor  the  mat- 
ter, or  for  the  extradion  of  the  ball. 

\dly,  I fliall  juft  put  you  in  mind  of  avoiding  the 

arteries,  or  tying  them  when  cut ; and, 

4thy,  1 ihall  give  rules  for  the  extradion  of  balls, 
cloth,'  fplinters  of  bone,  or  of  any  foreign  bodies, 
which  might  prevent  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

I know  very  well  that  thefc  heads  of  difeourfe  will 
feem  very  ftiort,  and  that  you  will  think  they  might 
be  eafily  delivered,  almoft  in  the  dired  and  plain  form 
of  pradical  rules.  But  in  truth,  the  details  which  fall 
under  thefe  four  heads,  contain  the  whole  ot  pradice  ; 
and  in  order  to  inftrud  you  thoroughly,  I mull  fnft 
mach  you  by  lefler  directions,  many  of  which  muft 
go  to  make  up  a great  rule.  But  rules  ot  pradice  aie 
fo  fatisfadory  to  the  young  furgeon,  fo  eafy  to  be  re- 
membered, and  keep  the  judgment  fo  clear,  that  in  a 
matter  like  this,  1 fliall  be  careful,  firft,  to  inftrud 
■you  in  all  thefe  minutiae  of  practice,  and  then  to  col- 
led thefe  particular  diredions,  into  general  and  for- 
mal rules. 
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I.  OF  EXAMINING  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

No  fooner  does  the  furgeon  fee  his  wounded  foldiers 
carried  into  his  tent,  than  the  very  light  of  a man, 
pale,  and  perhaps  bleeding,  awakens  the  ftrongeft  in* 
tereft,  and  a lively  anxiety,  to  know  the  nature  of  his 
wound  ; but  how  much  ftronger  mud  the  patient’s 
own  feelings  be,  who  waits  in  awful  fufpenfe,  while  he 
learns  even  from  the  countenance  of  his  furgeon,  the 
lentence  of  life  or  death  ! 

A iurgeon  of  experience  no  fooner  calls  his  eyes 
upon  his  patient,  or  feels  his  pulfe,  or  puts  his  finger 
into  the  wound,  than  he  has  fome  prefentiinent  of  the 
event.  But  fupprefling  all  hafty  conclufions,  which 
are  fo  often  corrected  by  reflection,  he  begins  to  exa- 
mine his  condition  more  deliberately.  He  obferves, 
firit  oi  all,  the  trembling,  fainting,  ltupor,  and  pale- 
nefs ; but  this  agitation  of  the  fy Item,  he  knows  to  be 
natural,  and  that  it  is  no  caufe  for  apprehenfion  ; he 
knows,  that  it  will  go  oft  by  compofure,  cordials,  and 
reft.  Then,  if  the  wound  be  near  the  belly  or  breaft, 
he  obferves  the  breathing,  and  feels  the  pulfe,  for  it  is 
by  thefe,  that  he  gueftes  whether  it  be  a dangerous 
wound.  If  with  a wound  of  the  breaft  there  be  great 
opprefiion  of  breathing,  and  the  pulfe  fluttering,  inter- 
rupted, or  very  weak,  but  more  efpecially,  if  there  be 
a blaft  of  air  from  the  lungs,  there  mult  be  danger.  If 
from  a wound  of  the  belly,  there  be  lownefs  and  infen- 
fibihty,  frequent  fainting,  a weak  pulfe,  and  the  ex- 
tremities cold,  then  fome  great  vein  or  artery  is  wound- 
ed ; there  is  a bleeding  within  ; the  belly  fwells,  the 
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breathing  is  opprefied,  the  faintings  increafe,  and  how 
long  foever  life  may  be  fufpended  with  fuch  a wound, 
the  patient  mull  die. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  good  fenfe,  and  a correct 
judgment,  and  above  all  a humane  temper,  may  be 
more  particularly  difplayed,  than  in  this  of  probing 
wounds:  To  a man  of  lk ill,  and  real  knowledge  in 
anatomy,  the  direction  of  the  ball,  will  of  itfelf  declare 
the  danger ; the  fymptoms  will  confirm  that  terrible 
fentence,  which  he  has  fecretly  conceived  ; and  feeing 
what  is  likely  to  happen,  his  good  fenfe  and  feeling, 
will  reflrain  him  from  making  inquiries,  which  mult 
give  the  patient  alarm  and  pain,  and  which  cannot  re- 
lieve nor  fave  him.  How  oppofite  to  this  modeft 
conduct,  is  the  temper  of  thofe,  who,  with  a flippant 
vanity,  will  introduce  their  probes  among  the  vifcera 
of  the  bread  or  abdomen,  where  they  never  fhould  be; 
from  the  contemptible  defire  of  exalting  their  own 
little  character,  by  pronouncing  their  opinion  over  a 
dying  man  ? Turning  their  dying  patients,  fays  Rava- 
ton,  with  what  I would  call  a cruel  ingenuity,  into 
the  particular  pofture,  in  which  they  happened  to  re- 
ceive their  wounds,  declaring  with  great  pomp,  that 
the  wound  is  in  the  ltomach,  the  liver,  or  the  lungs ; 
while  it  is  plain,  that  fuch  opinion  has  no  influence  on 
our  praftice,  nor  any  relation  to  the  patient’s  fafety. 
Surely  no  fuch’  idle  thoughts  fhould  be  indulged  ; 
perhaps  a furgeon  might  be  hurried  into  this  folly,  by 
the  anxiety  of  friends,  inquiring  with  eager  hafte, 
whether  the  patient  were  fafe,  and  feeming  to  make 
the  prognoflic  their  teft  of  the  furgeon’s  fkill.  But  a 
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furgeon  feeing  his  patient’s  danger,  and  knowing  that 
it  would  caufe  more  danger,  and  put  him  to  needlefs 
pain,  were  he  to  fearch  his  wounds ; fliould  be  ready 
to  fet  a guard  upon  his  own  actions,  and  forego  a lit- 
tle momentary  reputation,  for  his  patient’s  fafety  : and. 
yet  after  all,  it  is  perhaps  no  facrifice  ; for  faithful  and 
good  condudt,  which  brings  the  trued  reputation,  is 
didinguifhed  even  by  tbe  ignorant  in  the  end. 

Our  furgeon  Ranby,  agrees  with  La  Faye  and  Ra- 
vaton,  in  refraining  from  ufing  the  probe,  in  wounds 
df  the  belly  or  bread ; “ for  thruding  the  probe  down 
into  thefe  cavities,  is  at  every  repetition  of  fuch  prac- 
tice, a fredi  dab  This  practice  feems  to  have  gone 
as  much  againft  his  feelings,  as  againd  his  judgment ; 
for  he  fays,  “ I never  could  bear  the  thoughts  of 
thruding  a long  pair  of  forceps,  the  Lord  knows  where, 
without  any  probability  of  fuccefs  f 

But  to  pafs  over  authorities,  the  plain  reafon  for  not 
probing  too  curioufly  in  wounds  of  the  liver,  lungs, 
bowels,  or  other  internal  parts,  is,  that  our  conduct  is 
nothing  affedted  by  it ; after  fuch  a wound,  we  lay 
the  patient  quietly  in  bed,  there  to  take  his  fate ; we 
wait  for  fymptoms,  and  judge  by  them  of  his  condi- 
tion : It  is  only  by  the  courfe  of  the  fymptoms,  that 
we  are  regulated  in  our  practice,  and  not  by  an  appa- 
rent danger  in  the  wound  ; we  find  it  is  better  for  our 
patient,  it  is  even  fafer  for  our  own  reputation,  (Jf 
thoughts  concerning  it,  are  to  be  allowed),  to  refrain 
from  thefe  ufelefs  fearchings ; for  wounds  are  often 
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really  dangerous  when  we  believe  them  fate,  and  ilili 
more  frequently,  it  happens,  that  we  believe  them 
dangerous  when  they  heal  without  one  bad  fign. 

This  lefion  cannot  be  better  enforced,  than  as  it  was 
delivered  by  La  Motte,  to  a furgeon,  who  fbowed  him- 
felf  too  well  prepared  to  do  fomething,  before  he  could 
tell  what  needed  to  be  done.  It  was  in  the  cafe  of  a 
young  gentleman,  who  had  been  wounded  with  a ra- 
pier, quite  acrofs  the  belly, from  iide  to  fide;  his  furgeon 
had  provided  abundance  of  probes,  fcifiars,  needles, 
and  knives,  of  all  kinds ; but  La  Motte,  taking  the 
privilege  of  an  old  mailer  in  furgery,  told  him  calmly, 
that  there  was  no  need  for  all  that  frightful  armoury  ; 
the  courfe  of  this  weapon,  fays  he,  is  but  too  plain,  and 
if  the  bowels  be  really  wounded,  I fear  we  fliall  know 
it  but  too  foon.  Accordingly,  La  Motte  was  refolute  in 
doing  nothing;  he  }aid  a piece  of  lint  upon  each  wound, 
bled  the  young  man  freely,  and  in  eight  days,  he  was 
walking  in  the  ilreets.  Here  was  dilplayed  the  fupe- 
rior  difcretion  and  good  fenfe  of  an  old  and  Ikilful  fur- 
geon; and,  I think  1 ufe  the  right  word,  when  I fay,  that 
La  Motte,  was  refolute  in  doing  nothing ; for  had  this 
wound  been  committed  to  the  furgeon,  with  all  his 
probes,  you  may  guefs  fhrewdly,  that  atleaft,  he  would 
not,  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  have  been  in  the  Ilreets. 
Your  bufinefs  then  is  to  obferve  the  direction  of 
the  ball,  to  refledl  upon  its  courfe  among  the  vif- 
cera,  to  calculate  for  your  own  private  fatisfadlion, 
which  of  the  vifeera  may  be  wounded ; but  ne- 
ver be  fo  ralh,  as  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this 
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uncertain  point,  either  to  the  wounded  man,  or  to  his 
friends.  You  obferve  your  patient’s  condition  moft 
anxioufly,  his  breathing,  his  pulfe,  the  feat  ol  his  pain  ; 
perhaps  alfo  you  pufli  your  finger  flowly  and  gently 
into  the  wound  ; to  examine  more  into  a wound  of 
this  nature,  and  efpecially,  to  thruft  your  probes  down 
into  it,  were  neither  humane,  nor  fenfible,  and  furely 
were  no  mark  of  fuperior  (kill  in  the  furgeon,  who 
could  think  it  necefiary  to  do  fo  harlli  and  hurtful  a 
thing. 

But,  although  in  wounds  of  the  belly  or  bread  you 
need  hardly  examine  the  wound,  fince  you  cannot  fol- 
low the  ball,  you  fiiould,  in  wounds  of  the  limbs,  exa- 
mine accurately,  for  there  much  good  is  to  be  done ; 
there  is  a direct  motive  ; there  is  the  hope  ol  finding 
the  ball,  and  the  expe&ation  of  cutting  it  out:  This 
encourages  us,  in  fpite  of  any  pain  which  the  patient 
fuffers ; for  probing  is  comparatively  eafy  at  fird. 
When  a man  is  recently  wounded,  the  parts  are 
deadened,  the  wound  itfelf  is  fo  bruifed,  that  it  is,  (if 
I may  be  allowed  to  call  it  fo),  a hollow  gangrene ; 
the  wound  being  as  a tube  lined  with  dead  parts,  feels 
little  at  that  time;  but  when  it  has  inflamed,  it  is  fwel- 
]ed,  and  the  finger  cannot  pafs,  it  is  painful,  and  we 
dare  not  perfevere.  We  do  not  cut  a corn  when  it 
has  inflamed,  much  lefs  can  we  teafe  a gun-fhot 
wound  ; and  befides,  the  patient  in  the  heat  of  battle 
can  look  coolly  upon  any  bloody  operation,  which  af- 
ter five  days  he  cannot  bear  the  thought  of:  Therefore, 
all  probing  flrould  be  done  at  the  time  of  the  wound. 
If  the  patient  has  lain  in  the  field,  or  been  dragged  in 
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carriages  after  a retreating  army,  till  his  wounds  are 
inflamed,  and  is  received  into  an  hofpital  in  that  con- 
dition, he  mull  be  wrapt  up  in  poultices  till  the  efehars 
have  fallen,  and  till  the  fwelling  be  gone ; and  when 
the  wounds  have  fuppurated,  and  come  into  a foft 
and  eafy  condition,  we  may  again  probe  the  wound. 

All  furgeons  prefer  the  finger  to  the  probe ; becaufe 
a mufket  wound  will  admit  the  finger  eafily,  the  finger 
is  not  apt  to  catch  upon  tendons  or  nerves,  it  does  not 
endanger  the  arteries,  and  by  feeling  with  the  finger, 
we  judge  mod.  accurately  of  the  condition  of  the 
wound  : The  finger  both  directs  our  operations,  and 
inftructs  us  in  what  is  to  be  done.  Perhaps  we  feel  the 
ball,  and  then  we  cut  directly  upon  it ; perhaps  we 
feel  the  wound  making  a crooked  or  fpiral  turn,  and 
we  follow  it  with  our  incilions ; perhaps  we  are  fen - 
fible  that  it  touches  g great  artery,  and  in  working 
with  our  biftoury,  we  are  careful  of  that  artery ; we 
know  alfo  whether  the  ball  has  touched  a joint,  or 
broken  any  bone ; accidents,  which  not  only  increafe 
the  danger,  but  which  may  even  incline  us  in  certain 
circumftances  to  cut  off  the  limb.  In  fhort,  all  that 
we  refolve,  is  from  the  information  that  w'e  have 
through  the  finger,  and  it  diredbs  all  our  operations : 
The  finger  is  always  in  wounds  of  the  limbs,  but  more 
efpecially  in  wounds  of  the  vifeera,  to  be  preferred  to 
the  probe. 

By  thefe  obfervations,  then,  you  will  learn  to  be 
prudent  and  gentle  in  probing  dangerous  wounds,  as 
of  the  bread;  and  abdomen,  and  flaw  in  declaring  your 
opinion  : But  you  will  be  more  bold  and  perfevering  in 
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probing  wounds  of  the  limbs ; becaufe  the  wounding 
of  the  joint,  or  the  {battering  of  the  bones,  may,  along 
with  other  confiderations,  incline  you  to  amputate  the 
limb;  or  the  ball  having  cut  the  great  artery,  may  be 
another  reafon  why  the  limb  cannot  be  faved ; and  the 
extracting  of  the  ball  itfelf,  or  of  the  broken  bones,  de- 
pends upon  your  feeling  them.  Thus,  your  future  o- 
perations  are  regulated  by  your  opinion  of  the  wound, 
and  the  firft  of  thefe  operations  is  the  lcarification  of 
the  wound. 


2.  Of  SCARIFYING  AND  DILATING  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

Mr.  Hunter  reafons  thus  about  the  dilating  of 
wounds : “ Surgeons  firft  dilated  wounds,  becaufe  of 
there  being  foreign  bodies  in  them  which  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  extract ; and  they  continue  this  practice  of  di- 
lating wounds,  although  it  is  very  well  known  that 
balls  remaining  in  wounds  produce  fo  little  danger  that 
a modern  furgeon  would  not  allow  himfelf  to  give  pain, 
nor  to  make  a large  incifion  merely  for  the  extrading 
of  the  ball;”  yet  they  altered  this  pradice,  fays  Mr. 
Hunter,  “ only  in  fo  far  as  refpeded  the  attempt  to 
extract  extraneous  bodies  ; tor  when  they  found  from 
experience,  that  it  was  not  neceflary  nor  poflible  to 
extract  thefe  immediately,  yet  they  did  not  fee  that 
it  theieiore  was  not  neceflary  to  take  the  previous  or 
leading  fteps  towards  it.”  In  fhort,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks 
that  a uielefs  pradice  is  continued,  after  the  intention 
of  it,  viz.  the  extrading  of  the  ball,  is  no  longer  ac- 
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knowledged.  But  I am  perfuaded,  that  were  we  but 
to  look  a little  farther  back  into  the  hiftory  of  this 
pradtice  of  dilating  wounds,  we  fliould  find  the  furgeon 
driven  from  one  foolifh  reafon  to  another,  in  vindica- 
tion of  a pradlice  which  he  fiill  found  neceflary,  and 
ftill  could  not  explain.  In  fiiort,  in  this  as  on  many 
other  occafions,  the  practice  continues  the  fame,  while 
the  theory  changes  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
author. 

When  army  furgeons  could  no  longer  aflign  the 
poifoned  nature  of  the  wound  as  their  motive  for  di- 
lating it,  they  found  themfelves  ftill  obliged  to  conti- 
nue the  practice  of  dilating  wounds ; and  on  one  me- 
morable occafion,  we  find  the  congregated  colleges  of 
furgeons  and  phyficians  afiigning  a very  curious  reafon 
for  their  practice. 

The  Baron  De  Sirot  who  had  been  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  camps  and  armies  of  France,  under  three  iuc- 
ceflive  kings,  Henry  IV.  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh  with  a mufket  ball,  which 
broke  the  bone  ; and  he  was  a man  fo  much  valued, 
that  the  Queen  gave  a particular  order  for  both  col- 
leges of  furgeons  and  phyficians  to  confult  and  advife 
upon  the  cafe.  Four  members  from  each  college  were 
deputed  to  examine  the  cafe,  while  the  colleges  waited 
each  in  their  own  hall  to  receive  the  reports.  There 
was  no  doubt,  in  a meeting  of  two  colleges  fome  little 
difagreement : but  the  majority  determined  to  make 
incifions  “ to  give  air  to  the  wound;”  or  in  plain 
terms,  they  found  great  colledlions  of  matter,  and  they 
knew  by  experience  that  the  incifions  prevented  or  al- 
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layed  the  fwelling,  by  " giving  vent  or  giving  air  to 
the  wound.” 

The  purpofes  of  fcarifying  are,  I have  told  you,  to 
open  the  vefiels,  that  they  may  bleed ; to  enlarge, 
the  wound,  that  when  it  inflames,  it  may  have  room 
to  fvvell ; and  your  incifions,  while  they  change  in 
fome  degree,  the  nature  of  the  wound,  enable  you 
to  fee  to  the  bottom,  and  to  take  up  the  bleeding 
arteries,  and  to  extradl  the  ball,  or  the  fradtured 
bones. 

In  this  firft  fentence,  I have  mentioned  all  the  mo- 
tives for  dilating  thefe  wounds ; and  you  will  natural- 
ly obferve,  that  of  thefe  motives,  a bleeding  artery,  a 
broken  bone,  or  foreign  bodies  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  belong  to  the  common  principles  of  fur- 
gery  ; but  that,  independently  of  thefe  reafons,  there 
are  diredt  motives  for  this  particular  practice,  which 
I fliall  endeavour  to  explain  in  fuch  Ample  terms, 
as  to  enable  you  to  draw  a plain  inference,  judging  for 
yourfelves. 

The  meaning  of  this  expreffion,  of  giving  vent  to 
the  wound,  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  defeription 
of  a deep  wound  in  a flefhy  member.  Every  recent 
wound,  admits  the  finger  of  the  furgeon  ; but  when 
after  a little  while,  the  wound  in  the  fkin  inflames, 
we  cannot  pufh  in  our  finger,  but  with  force,  and  with 
pain  ; and  when  we  do  force  our  finger  through  the 
ring,  or  ftridture  of  the  outward  wound,  we  feel  plain- 
ly, that  all  is  loofe,  foft,  and  eafy  within.  This  ftric- 
ture,  then,  or  inflamed  ring  of  the  fkin,  with  a deep 
wound,  which  fwells  and  inflames,  fliould,  when  we 
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are  fenlible  of  fuch  ftridure,  induce  us  to  open  or  di- 
late the  mouth  of  the  wound  ; and  it  is  very  lingular, 
that  army  furgeons  Ihould,  with  one  accord,  direct  us 
to  open  very  freely  every  gun-lhot  wound;  while  none 
but  thofe  furgeons,  who  have  feen  few  gun-lhot  wounds, 
venture  to  talk  of  reducing  this  piece  of  furgery  to  the 
common  principles,  which  regulate  our  practice  in  o- 
ther  wounds.  Here  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  which  party  we 
ought  to  follow,  and  we  mult  continue  dilating  gun- 
lhot  wounds,  till  the  army  furgeons  lhall  rejed  this 
rule  of  practice,  which  they  introduced,  and  Itill  fol- 
low, and  which  they  alone  are  entitled  to  annul. 

Every  man  is  too  apt  to  represent  his  own  conceits 
as  the  true  principles  ; and  whether  he  is  fettling  dif- 
puted  points  in  furgery,  or  debating  fome  higher  quef- 
tion  in  lcience,  Itill  this  word  principle,  is  apt  to  be 
abufed.  But  furely,  it  is  confonant  with  all  found 
principles  of  furgery,  (at  leaft,  in  fo  far,  as  furgery  is 
in  any  degree  perfect),  that  we  Ihould  open  every 
wound  w'hich  has  bleeding  arteries,  or  broken  bones, 
or  w'here  foreign  bodies  are  lodged  within  it ; and  molt 
efpecially,  it  is  good  furgery  to  open  every  wound, 
which  is  of  a tubular  form,  i.  e.  w'hich  is  deep  and  pe- 
netrating, with  a narrow  opening,  a tenfe  fafcia  over 
it,  and  an  inflamed  Ikin,  and  which  mult  itfelf  inflame 
through  its  whole  extent:  w'ercthis,  which  we  are  now 
treating  of,  a penetrating  wound,  inflided  by  a fliarp 
or  clean  cutting  weapon,  it  might  adhere,  even  by  the 
firlt  intention  ; and  we  ihould  rather  cover  the  mouth, 
and  prefs  together  the  lides  of  fuch  a wound.  But 
gun-lhot  wounds  mult  throw  off  Houghs,  cannot  heal 
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by  adhefion,  muft  fuppurate,  or  in  other  terms  inflame ; 
and  fo  we  return  to  the  firft  point,  “ that  it  is  to  make 
this  inevitable  inflammation  more  ealy,  that  we  make 
a fmall  longitudinal  incifion,  fo  as  to  widen  the  mouth 
of  fuch  a wound*.” 

The  fecond  motive  for  dilating  a gun-fhot  wound 
at  once  flrengthens  the  general  argument,  and  teaches 
us  to  carry  the  incifion  a little  deeper  than  the  fkin  : 
forfincethe  penetrating  gun-lhot  wound, which  pafles 
through  the  thick  flelh  of  a limb,  muft  inflame 
through  all  its  courfe,  it  is  very  plain,  that  while  it 
inflames  it  fvvells,  and  when  it  lwells,  the  fafcia,  which 
only  bound  the  mufcles  in  the  juft  degree  before,  muft 
ftraiten  and  prefs  them.  From  this  ftraitening  pro- 
ceeds a corded  feeling  of  the  wounded  limb,  a higher 
inflammation,  a crampifli  pain,  convulfive  twitchings 
of  the  limb,  fometimes  locked  jaw,  and  fometimes 
death.  From  the  anxiety  with  which  Ravaton  and 
Le  Dran  direft  us  to  cut  this  tenfe  fafcia  with  a large 
crucial  incifton,  we  are  fure  that  they  had  juft  fuch 

* Mr.  Hpnter  fays,  “ open  or  fcarify  a wound  as  freely  as  you 
rnav  think  neceflary,  I will  engage,  that  it  will  be,  in  a month’s  time, 
in  the  fame  ftate  with  a fimilar  wound  winch  has  not  been  opened 
which  argument  is  a very  unfortunate  one  on  Mr.  Hunter’s  part  ; for 
it  proves  this  plainly,  that  whatever  good  fuch  fcarifications  may  do, 
at  leall,  they  will  do  no  harm  ; they  may  fave  the  patient  from  pain, 
front  high  inflammation,  or  from  nervous  fymptoms,  fuch  as  often  fol- 
low an  inflamed  fafcia  in  bleeding  of  the  arm  ; and  that  ftill  “ the 
wound  will  be  in  a month  as  nearly  heal,  as  if  it  had  not  been  open- 
ed in  fhort,  the  quick  healing  of  this  fcarified  wound  is  fo  parti- 
cular, as  to  be  obferved,  even  by  thofe  who  arc  the  moil  averfe  from 
this  praflice  of  fcarifving  wounds. 
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ideas,  and  luch  motives  as  thefe,  for  their  pradlice ; 
but  thofe  who  are  harping  always  upon  the  old 
firing  of  principles,  (hall  alfo  be  fatisfied  that  this 
pradiice  belongs  fairly  to  the  furgerv  of  common 
wounds,  and  a fortiori  in  a partictilar  manner  to  gun- 
fhot  wounds. 

A.  young  woman,  a fervant  in  the  country,  had  a 
fall  from  a cart,  and  by  her  elbow  lighting  upon  a 
fliarp  flone,  fhe  received  an  angular  wound  by  which 
the  fkin  and  the  fafcia  were  torn.  This  lacerated 
wound  was  about  a inch  in  length,  and  the  fafcia  at 
this  point  of  the  arm  where  it  is  ftrongefl,  was  fo  la- 
cerated, that  its  ragged  edges  projedled  through  the 
wound.  There  came  on  a deep  coloured  inflamma- 
tion, accompanied  with  a deep-feated  dreadful  pain 
of  the  whole  arm  : She  had  refllefs  nights,  fearful 
dreams,  weakening  fvveats ; flie  could  not  move  her 
arm,  nor  fuller  it  to  be  moved ; her  diflrefs  was  con- 
tinually increafing  for  ten  days,  when  fhe  feemed  in 
great  danger  of  her  life.  The  furgeon  then  ventur- 
ed to  make  an  incifion  through  the  fkin  and  fafcia 
two  inches  long  : The  fafcia  inflantly  flew  open;  all 
the  dangerous  fymptoms  were  at  once  removed  ; and 
next  day,  inflead  of  the  gleety  difcharge  which  had 
hitherto  come  from  the  wound,  there  came  good  pus, 
and  the  whole  wound  and  incifion  healed  quickly, 
leaving  only  a degree  of  weaknefs  behind.  In  this, 
and  in  flmilar  cafes,  the  fafcia  flies  open  with  an  im- 
petus which  fhows  its  tendon,  and  with  fuch  inftant 
relief  of  pain,  as  demonftrates  in  a manner  the  ne- 
ceflity  and  the  good  eftedls  of  the  incifion.  The  analo- 
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gy  here  is  very  dircdt  and  fair;  it  might  be  ftrength- 
ened  with  numberlefs  cafes  of  the  fame  nature, 
more  prolix  indeed  in  their  detail,  but  not  more 
decifive  with  regard  to  the  great  point  at  iflue; 
and  among  thele,  there  is  one  cafe  which  Hands 
out  very  prominent  from  all  the  reft,  where  the 
fafcia  was  four  times  divided  always  with  perfedt 
relief,  but  always  as  the  fafcia  healed,  the  con- 
traction of  the  arm,  the  fpafmodic  difeafe  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  the  reftlefs  nights,  fearful  dreams, 
pain,  fever,  and  weaknefs  returned  ; till  at  laft,  by  a 
random  ftroke,  rather  than  by  any  well  conceived  de- 
ftgn  of  the  furgeon,  the  fafcia  was  fairly  cut  acrofs  at 
the  place  where  it  is  braced  down  by  its  connedtion 
with  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  Mufcle,  and  then 
only,  viz.  at  the  fourth  incifion,  the  patient  was  entire- 
ly relieved.  “ Now,  fays  file,  you  have  indeed  cut  the 
cord  which  bound  my  arm  j”  and  Ihe  tolled  her  arm 
freely,  and  with  great  exultation.  In  Ihort,  this  is  a 
cafe  on  which  I would  infift  much  ; for  if  I could  afford 
time  to  detail  at  full  length  the  circumftances  of  it, 
you  would  find  thefe  four  fuccefiive  operations  to  re- 
ferable rather  four  regular  experiments  contrived  for 
the  very  purpofe  of  proving  how  dreadful  the  diftrefs 
arifing  from  a tenfe  fafcia  is,  and  how  fure  the  relief 
is  every  time  that  the  fafcia  is  opened,  and  how  furely 
the  diftrefs  returns  every  time  that  the  fafcia  is  allow- 
ed to  clofe  ; and  how  perfedt  the  relief  is  whenever  the 
fafcia  is  decidedly  and  fairly  cut  acrofs.  In  Ihort,  with 
luch  analogies  before  him,  no  furgeon,  however  averfe 
from  the  dilatation  of  gun-fliot  wounds,  can  refufe  his 
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alien t to  this  fecond  rule,  “ that  wherever  we  dilate 
the  mouth  of  a gun-fliot  wound,  the  incifion  fhould 
pafs  through  the  fafcia,  as  well  as  through  the  Ikin 
and  that  whenever  the  fymptoms  of  a tight  fafcia  come 
on,  we  fhould  be  careful  to  open  the  wound  anew,  and 
to  make  the  fafcia  quite  free. 

Thefe  incifions  are  not  fevere  ; the  very  purpofe  of 
them,  is  to  abate  inflammation ; they  are  done  early 
when  the  wound  is  almoft  infenfible,  the  patient  feels 
little  pain  in  the'  prefent  time,  and  owes  to  thefe  inci- 
lions,  much  of  his  future  comfort  and  eafe ; we  are 
particularly  well  allured,  that  they  do  not  retard  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  “ which  is  as  far  advanced  in  a 
month,  as  if  it  had  not  been  touched  with  the  knife 
in  fhort,  though  the  wound  will  often  heal  without  fca- 
rifying,  yet  here,. as  in  every  other  neceflary  operation, 
the  patient  has  a chance  of  efcaping  much  pain  and 
danger,  by  fubmitting  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  a trifling 
pain,  attended  with  no  danger,  nor  any  confequences, 
but  what  are  good. 

Thus,  you  perceive,  that  the  firft  great  point  to  be 
eftabliflied,  is  the  propriety  of  fcarifying  thole  wounds, 
in  which  the  tendon  of  the  fafcia,  the  fwelling  and 
tenlion  of  the  limb,  the  confinement  ol  the  matter,  or 
the  manifeft  conftridlion  of  the  orifice,  make  it  ne- 
ceflary to  give  this  relief ; and  as  for  the  dilatation 
of  thole  wounds,  in  which  there  is  a bleeding  artery, 
{battered  bonet,  or  lorne  foreign  body  remaining 
within  the  wound,  that  is  a bufinefs  too  plain  to  need 
argument ; and  therefore  fuppofing  the  principle  to  be 
acknowleged,  I Iball  next  proceed  to  reprefent  the 
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practice ; the  fubjedls,  therefore,  which  remain  to  be 
explained,  are  the  intention  of  counter  openings ; the 
ufe  of  fetons,  the  extraction  of  balls,  or  of  fplinters  of 
bone,  and  the  way  in  which  we  manage  the  bleedings 
from  gun-lhot  wounds. 

i ft,  A counter  opening,  is  the  opening  which  the 
ball  itfelf  makes  behind  in  palling  through  a limb  ; or 
that  which  the  furgeon  makes  for  the  extraction  of 
the  ball,  when  it  has  not  palled  quite  through  and 
through. — The  greatell  army  furgeons,  who  were  alfo, 
it  Ihould  be  remembered,  the  moll  eminent  private 
furgeons  in  the  greatell  cities  of  the  world,  have  ad- 
vifed  us  always  to  make  a counter  opening,  and  ex- 
tract the  ball ; they  order  this  in  the  moll  direct  terms, 
where  the  ball  is  near,  or  directly  under  the  Ikin. 
Some  of  the  moll  famous  furgeons  advife,  that  we 
Ihould  extract  the  ball  by  a counter  opening,  even 
when  it  has  palled  only  two  thirds  through  the  limb. 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  alone,  difapproves  of  this : He  fays, 
that  it  will  raife  a high  inflammation,  palling  along  the 
whole  canal  of  the  wound.  He  advifes  that  we  re- 
frain from  this  opening,  till  we  have  firft  healed  the 
gun-lliot  wound,  and  then,  we  may  without  danger, 
make  our  incifion  to  extract  the  ball.  But  the  an- 
fwer  is  plainly  this,  that  the  inflammation  of  a gun- 
Ihot  wound  very  feldom  runs  to  any  dangerous  height, 
except  from  a ball  bruiting  the  limb,  or  from  broken 
bones ; the  anxiety  of  the  patient  to  have  his  ball  cut 
out,  is  fo  great,  that  this  of  itfelf,  is  fome  motive  ; he 
may  be  gratified  in  this  point  with  no  danger,  and  with 
little  pain : Army  furgeons  continue  this  practice,  and 
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unlefs  Mr.  Hunter  had  been  the  greateft  army  fur- 
geon,  as  furely  he  was  one  of  the  moft  eminent  lur- 
geons  in  private  life,  his  hypothecs,  put  in  competition 
with  their  practice,  muft  not  hand. 

But  there  is  alfo  another  kind  of  countei  opening, 
which  the  furgeon  is  at  times  obliged  to  practice  ; I 
mean  the  opening  which  he  muft  make  in  the  middle 
of  a long  wound,  when  the  track  of  the  wound  fwells, 
or  when  the  ablcefs  forms,  and  the  matter,  the  doughs, 
and  the  foul  ichor  feem  to  be  confined. 

For  example,  a man  is  wounded  by  a ball,  which 
breaks  one  or  two  of  the  fingers,  pierces  the  hand,  runs 
up  the  fore  arm,  rakes  along  the  bohes,  and  goes  out 
far  from  its  entrance,  as  at  the  elbow,  or  at  the  fnoul- 
der  joint:  Here  we  can  hardly  prevent  a long  figura- 
tion, and  too  often,  an  exfoliation  or  fpoiling  of  the 
bones;  and  three  openings  are  required,  one  where 
the  ball  entered,  another  at  the  counter  opening,  or 
that  by  which  the  ball  palled  out ; and  if  fwelling, 
pain,  irritation, or  perhaps  nervous  fymptoms  come  on, 
then  there  will  be  required  alfo  another  opening  in 
the  middle  of  the  wound.  Such  an  opening  will  eafe 
the  fwelling,  and  prevent  a fuflocation,  (if  1 may  ex- 
prefs  it  fo),  of  the  wound  ; it  will  prevent  gangrene, 
bring  on  a good  fuppuration,  and  allow  a free  vent 
for  the  matter  ; it  will  alfo  prevent  linufes,  and  fo 
fave  the  arm,  which  from  frequent  collections  of  mat- 
ter along  the  courfe  of  a long  bone,  muft  be  in  fome 
danger  ; and  there  is  one  good  effeft  of  luch  an  mci- 
fion,  that  it  will  fave  us  from  the  fevere,  or  rather 
cruel  practice  of  the  older  furgeons,  who  were  ac- 
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cuftomed,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  run  a large  feton  through 
the  tube  of  the  longed  wound. 

'idly,  The  true  ufe  of  a feton,  falls  next  to  be  dif- 
cufied  ; for  though  the  indifcriminate  ufe  of  fetons 
mull  be  condemned,  we  mull  acknowledge,  certain 
circumllances  in  which  they  Ihould  be  ufed  ; but  not 
as  the  older  furgeons  uted  them.  It  is  manifell,  fay 
thofe  older  furgeons,  that  fetons  will  give  free  adtmf- 
fion  to  our  medicines,  will  preferve  a free  drain  for 
the  matter,  will  encourage  the  fuppuration,  and  will 
{hake  the  fractured  bones.  Now,  as  for  the  medi- 
cines that  are  to  be  introduced,  we  know  of  none 
which  can  be  ufeful;  the  matter  furely  will  make  way 
for  itfelf ; fetons  will,  no  doubt,  promote  fuppuration, 
and  fupport  it ! but  they  will  do  to  juft  in  the  fame 
way,  that  a ball  (licking  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
or  a piece  of  the  foldier’s  coat  or  veft,  will  encourage 
fuppuration,  i.  e.  by  irritation  and  pain,  attended  of- 
ten with  fo  high  a fwelling,  that  the  feton  mull  be 
fuddenly  withdrawn. 

But  when  I fay,  that  “ this  fetfere  or  rather  cruel 
practice,”  I mean  only  the  running  up  a feton  through 
a frelh  wound,  where  the  expectation  of  its  quicken- 
ing the  fall  of  the  Houghs  is  no  apology  for  this  need- 
lefs  pain.  In  the  firlt  moment  of  the  wound,  it  is 
not  unufual,  w'ith  a long  probe,  to  draw  through  the 
tube  of  the  wound  a Ikein  of  cotton,  which,  if  there  be 
any  piece  of  cloth,  or  fplinters  of  bone,  or  balls,  it 
will  fometimes  entangle  them,  and  draw  them  out, 
fo  as  to  prevent  tedious  fuppurations  and  finous  ul- 
cers. But  there  is  no  motive  for  keeping  the  cord 
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in  any  recent  wound,  accompanied  with  irritation  and 
pain,  and  a riling  inflammation  ; this  cord  is  therefore 
immediately  withdrawn  ; hut  there  is  an  after-flage, 
in  which  this  long  wound  having  become  fiftulous, 
and  of  a callous  hardnefs  through  its  whole  length, 
will  not  heal. And  this  llow  cure  may  be  attri- 
buted to  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  caufes. 

Fir  ft,  That  the  wound  having  become  entirely  cal- 
lous, pours  out  a profufe  gleety  difcharge  ; its  veflels 
permitting  their  fluids  to  efcape  thus,  through  mere 
relaxation,  while  they  are  incapable  of  that  degree  of 
inflammatory  adion  by  which  the  wound  fhould  heal. 

Secondly,  That  there  may  remain  fome  foreign 

body  within  the  wound  : Now  a ball  never  produces 
thefe  fymptoms;  a broken  and  corrupted  bone  would 
prefentlv  be  known  by  the  black  colour  and  fetid 
fmell  of  the  difcharge  ; and  if  the  flow  healing  of  the 
wound  is  known  to  proceed  from  neither  of  thefe 
caufes,  then  moft  likely  it  arifes  from  fome  piece  of  cloth 
which  has  palled  in  along  with  the  ball ; and  though 
fometimes  we  may  excite  fuch  a wound  as  this,  by 
lfiinulant  injedions,  or  wafh  out  any  piece  of  cloth  by 
milder  injections  of  tepid  water  ; yet  cleaily  the  belt 
way  of  exciting  a healthy  action  in  fuch  a filtulous 
fore,  or  of  entangling  any  foreign  body,  is  to  run  a 
feton  through  the  wound,  to  draw  it  for  a few  days ; 
if  in  that  time,  it  either  does  harm,  ©r  does  no  good, 
let  it  be  withdrawn  ; and  if  the  wound  be  truly  cal- 
lous, and  really  requires  this  harfh  treatment,  it  will 
alfo  be  able  to  bear  it  without  either  danger  or  pain*. 

* However  ufeful,  or  rather  allowable,  fetons  may  be  in  flelh- 
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3.  OF  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  BALLS,  CLOTH,  OR  SPLINTERS  OF 

BONE. 

The  endeavours  which  you  make  for  extracting  the 
ball,  mull  be  infinitely  varied,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumfiances  of  the  cafe  ; and  there  can  be  given  hard- 
ly any  more  fpecific  direction  than  this  one,  to  ule  your 
finger  more  than  forceps,  and  to  get  the  ball  out,  ra- 
ther by  making  free  incifions,  fo  as  to  touch  it,  than  by 
painful  and  ineffectual  gropings  in  a deep  and  narrow 
wound  ; for  forceps  are  not  quite  fate,  and  fcrews  are 
very  dangerous,  and  not  to  be  ufed  : You  mud  have 
crow’s  bill  and  crane’s  bill  forceps  of  various  forms; 
and  often  by  pointing  with  the  finger,  you  can  make 
them  touch  the  ball,  before  opening  them  to  grafp  it; 
but  you  mud  not  ule  thole  foolifh  fcrews,  called  Tire- 
balls,  which  are  only  to  be  paffed  deep  into  the  wound, 
where  the  finger  cannot  go  to  guide  them  ; and  which, 
you  may  be  afTured,  are  as  likely  to  be  fixed  into  the 
bone  as  into  the  ball,  although  no  doubt  the  ball  is  ge- 
nerally flattened  by  striking  the  bone.  As  for  the  Dila- 
tors, they  belong  to  the  armoury  of  the  old  furgeons ; 
for  they  were  ufed  for  dilating,  or  to  fpeak  plainly,  for 
tearing  the  wounds  open,  in  the  times  before  Paree, 
when  not  being  able  to  take  up  an  artery,  the  fur- 

wounds,  I cannot  think  them  prudent  or  harmlefs,  in  cafes  where 
there  are  broken  bones  or  a wounded  joint  ; for  there  the  inflamma- 
tion is  apt  to  run  too  high,  and  the  fuppurations  are  but  too  pro- 
fufe ; and  I proteft,  abfolutely,  againft  the  fetons  being  run  acrofs 
the  cavities  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen  ; yet  it  is  in  fuch  cafes,  chiefly 
that  tents  and  letons  have  been  ufed  ; and  therefore  I (hall  need  to 
take  up  this  queftion  again,  when  fpeaking  of  wounds  in  the  breaft. 
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geons  never  dilated  with  the  knife,  nor  ever  ufed  the 
knife,  even  upon  the  mod  necedary  occafions,  but 
with  fear  and  trembling, jiand  with  their  cauterizing 
irons  ready  to  fear  the  arteries  with,  before  any  ope- 
ration was  begun. 

If  a ball  have  palled  quite  through  a limb,  it  is  well ; 
if  it  have  palled  nearly  through,  but  llopt  at  the  Ikin, 
(which  is  very  tough),  then  the  counter  opening  takes 
it  out ; if  the  ball  has  palled  more  than  two  thirds 
through  the  limb,  it  will  dill  be  eafier  to  take  it  out 
by  a counter  opening,  than  to  feek  for  it  with  forceps 
at  fo  great  a depth ; or  rather,  perhaps,  it  diould  be 
left.  If  a ball  be  dopt  by  a bone,  it  may  have  fpent 
its  force,  and  may  have  been  flattened  flightly  with- 
out breaking  much  of  the  bone ; then  it  is  to  be  got 
away  with  incilions,  and  the  finger  or  forceps : But  if 
a ball  well  charged,  and  fired  from  a moderate  di- 
dance, hit  upon  a bone,  it  will  go  diredtly  through, 
driver  the  bone  and  break  it  acrofs ; then  the  ball 
and  fplinters  are  to  be  diligently  taken  away,  and  it 
is  to  be  tr  eated  as  a fra&ured  limb  of  the  mod  dan- 
gerous kind  ; but  if  a ball  in  the  fame  circumdance, 
hit  any  broad  and  fpongy  part,  as  the  head  of  the  ti- 
bia or  the  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone,  it  enters  into 
the  bone,  and  dicks  there.  The  ball  cannot  remain 
there,  without  cauling  a caries  of  the  bone  ; it  cannot 
be  eafily  extracted,  for  it  is  flattened  and  nitched  into 
the  drattered  bone  : then  there  mud  be  a free  incifion 
made,  and  the  trepan  applied ; or  if  it  be  a narrow 
and  firm  bone,  M.  de  la  Faye  orders  us  to  cut  the 
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bone  both  above  and  below,  fo  as  to  cut  away  that 
piece  in  which  the  ball  is  fixed. 

But  dill  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  the 
opennefs  of  the  wound,  and  the  nearnefs  of  the  ball, 
that  tempts  us  to  fearch  for  it  j for  a ball  fometimes 
works  its  way  outwards  through  the  cellular  fubftance, 
and  comes  to  the  furface  with  little  pain,  or  often  it 
lies  without  danger  buried  in  the  flefli,  for  years,  or 
for  life.  If  there  were  no  other  occafion  for  opening 
the  wound,  we  fhould  never  give  the  patient  pain  on 
account  of  the  ball,  fince  it  feldom  itfelf  gives  him 
pain.  It  is  chiefly,  I fay,  the  opennefs  of  the  wound, 
the  nearnefs  of  the  ball  to  the  furface,  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  patient  about  it,  that  tempt  us  to  fearch  for  it 
or  to  cut  it  out.  It  is  chielly  on  account  of  broken 
bones,  or  a wounded  artery,  that  we  are  to  enlarge  or 
dilate  the  wound  *. 

* There  is  this  difference  betwixt  fcarifying  and  dilating  the 
wounds,  that  fcarifying  is  that  fuperficial  incifton  of  the  mouth  of 
the  wound  by  which  we  relieve  the  tcnfion  of  the  fafcia,  or  the  ftric- 
ture  of  the  (kin  ; but  dilating  is  that  deeper  incifion,  which  we  make 
by  pufhing  our  finger  deep,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  follow- 
ing it  with  the  biftoury,  to  make  a free  way  for  getting  at  the  bleed- 
ing artery,  or  extra&ing  the  fra&ured  bone.  (e.  g.)  If  there  be  a 
mulket  wound  acrofs  the  flefby  part  of  the  thigh,  we  fcarify  both  the 
openings  ; but  if  there  be  a (hot  paffing  through  the  thick  part  of  the 
foot,  we  dilate  the  wounds  largely  upon  each  fide,  cut  away  the  rag- 
ged tendons,  and  fo  have  free  openings  for  the  fuppuration  and 
Houghing,  and  for  the  many  fragments  of  the  Tarfal  bones  which 
muff  come  away. — In  (lighter  wounds  where  the  ball  does  not  pene* 
trate  a flefiiy  part,  as  the  thigh,  where  no  bone  is  broken,  nor  no 
artery  wounded  ; we  refrain  from  all  kind  of  furgery,  and  merely  ap- 
ply a piece  of  dry  lint  to  the  wound. 
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If  there  be  a crufhing  of  the  bone  and  many  fplinters, 
you  will  naturally  try  to  gef  away  tbofe  which  are 
loofe  ; be  diligent  in  removing  them  with  your  fingers, 
or  in  picking  with  your  lever,  or  even  in  pulling  them 
out  with  your  ball  forceps.  But  there  is  a certain 
point  at  which  your  difcretion  mull  Hop  you;  though 
the  fplinters  are  loofe  and  feem  to  be  loft,  yet  they  arc 
{till  attached  by  their  membranes,  and  may  live  and 
may  be  taken  into  the  knot  of  callus  which  reunites 
the  bone.  You  never  know  what  pieces  are  entirely 
ufelefs,  and  you  fliould  never  be  violent  in  tearing  up 
the  larger  pieces ; and  as  for  the  fmaller  fplinters,  they 
never  are  fo  loofe  as  to  be  wafhed  away.  The  injec- 
tions which  many  throw  into  the  wounds,  are  very 
foolifh  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  Hildanus,  who  il- 
luftrates  his  objection  by  a very  humble  fimile : “ Let 
the  fervant-maid,  fays  he,  wafli  the  piece  of  meat 
which  fire  has  in  her  hand  ever  fo  carefully,  yet  after 
all  her  care,  and  after  thorough  boiling,  the  fplinters  ol 
bone  will  adhere.”  Therefore,  it  is  the  advice  of  the 
oldeft  and  moil  refpedlable  furgeons,  to  leave  them  to 
be  loofened  by  fuppuration,  rather  than  to  tear  them 
up  with  the  forceps. 

I {hall  conclude  this  head,  by  remarking  to  you 
how  diftreffing  it  is  when  foreign  bodies  are  negletfted, 
and  remain  in  the  wound. 

If  any  foreign  body  remain  in  a wound,  the  confe- 
quence  is,  that  the  cure  which  goes  on  in  a promifing 
way  for  fome  time,  Hops  all  at  once  ; the  wound  which 
looked  freili,  and  was  fuppurating  well,  turns  pale  and 
flabby,  difcharges  a thin  ferum,  and  begins  to  difordc^r 
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the  whole  fyftem  : for  prefently  an  evening  fever  and 
a weakening  diarrhoea  fucceed  or  perhaps  the  wound 
feems  adtually  healed,  but  it  is  not  lound  within  , the 
action  of  the  mufcles  forces  the  furrounding  parts  to 
prefs  upon  the  foreign  body,  and  accordingly  the  fur- 
rounding parts  inflame,  luppurate,  to-rm  an  abfcefs  , 
the  abfcefs  burfts,  and  difcharges  much  ill-fmelling 
matter,  but  yet  the  piece  of  cloth  or  fplinter  of  bone 
is  not  difeharged  ; and  thus  the  wound  fuppurates  and 
burfts  from  month  to  month,  keeping  the  patient  in 
fome  danger  and  much  diftrefs. 

A cannoneer  on  one  of  the  redoubts  of  La  Hogue, 
was  firing  upon  fome  Englifli  frigates ; the  gun  burft, 
and  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  by  one  fmall  fplin- 
ter only.  La  Motte,  who  was  furgeon  to  that  line  of 
batteries  and  entrenchments,  was  ordered  by  the  com- 
mander to  drefs  the  gunner ; but  the  young  man  hav- 
ing a furgeon  who  was  his  brother-in-law,- could  not 
but  think  himfelf  fafer  in  his  hands  ; for  three  weeks, 
his  wound  was  getting  worfe  daily,  and  he  was  weak- 
ened by  frequent  haemorrhages,  tvhich  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  thole  who  affifted  him,  could  neither  account 
for  nor  manage.  The  commander  once  more,  order- 
ed La  Motte  to  attend  to  the  gunner,  who  was  a very 
fine  fellow : La  Motte  fearched  the  wound  in  two  or 
three  places  with  his  finger  : at  laft,  he  found  one 
opening  particularly  deep,  which  they  had  never  prob- 
ed, and  pulhing  his  finger  to  the  bottom  of  it,  he  felt  a 
fmall  fplinter  of  the  gun,  no  bigger  than  an  almond  *, 

* Obferve,  that  an  angular  fplinter  of  an  iron  or  brafs  gun,  is 
very  different  from  a leaden  ball,  which  might  have  lain  quite  eafy, 
the  wound  healing  over  it. 
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lying  betwixt  the  thigh  bone  and  the  great  artery, 
which  he  felt  beating ; this  was  the  caufe  of  all  the 
diltrefs,  and  after  it  was  extrafted,  the  patient  never 
had  a bad  fymptom,  but  was  cured  of  this  very  deep 
wound  in  three  weeks  *. 

In  the  fame  way,  Ravaton  had  tried  to  cure  a young 
man,  a Captain  of  foot,  but  in  vain,  while  the  foreign 
bodies  remained.  When  this  officer  came  firft  under 
Ravaton’s  care,  he  had  a large  wound  in  the  top  of  the 
thigh,  from  which  Ravaton  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
wound,  extracted  a mufket  ball;  he  continued  under 
Mr.  Ravaton,  growing  worfe  and  worfe  daily,  for  three 
months,  during  all  which  time  he  had  continual  pain, 
and  frequent  diarrhoeas,  by  u'hich  he  was  extremely 
walled : His  pain  was  dreadful,  and  he  had  fuch  in- 
flammation, and  abfcefles  in  the  thigh,  as  occafioned 
Mr.  Ravaton  to  make  five  openings  with  his  lancet, 
on  account  of  collections  of  matter : At  laft,  after  a 
night  of  very  great  pain,  there  burfi  out  a flood  of 
confined  matter,  from  the  wound  in  the  thigh.  Mr. 
Ravaton  introducing  his  probe  into  this  cavity,  felt  a 
foreign  body  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  enlarging  it  a 
little,  he  put  in  his  hand  (for  the  fore  was  now  large 
enough  to  admit  his  hand),  into  the  thigh,  and  thence 
he  drew  out  a fmall  copper  key,  the  key  of  his  efcru- 
toire ; three  fmall  pieces  of  a filver  feal ; and  no  leis 
than  thirteen  very  fmall  fragments  of  the  carnefian 
ftone  belonging  to  the  feal. 


* La  Motte. — Vol.  IV.  p.  184. 
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4.  OF  THE  BLEEDING  FROM  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

The  bleeding  from  gun-fhot  wounds  remains  to  be 
explained  ; and  I need  not  tell  you,  that  wherever 
there  is  bleeding  from  a gun-lhot  wound,  it  muft  be  a 
defperate  bleeding,  from  which  your  patient  can  be 
faved  only  by  the  greateft  boldnefs  and  judgment  on 
your  part.  It  muft  be  a dreadful  bleeding  ; becaufe 
it  is  againft  the  nature  of  gun-fhot  wounds  to  bleed; 
their  bleeding  is  a llgn  of  fome  great  artery  being  cut ; 
and  judgment  is  as  much  needed  as  boldnefs ; be- 
caufe, in  this  cafe,  even  the  patient’s  lying  eafy  for 
ten  days  is  no  fecurity  againft  bleeding  ; and  your  a- 
natomical  fkill  is  ftiown  by  your  knowing  when  the 
ball  has  brufhed  clofe  by  a great  artery,  and  by  that, 
and  by  other  marks,  whether  a profufe  bleeding  is 
really  dangerous. 

Since  there  is  naturally  no  bleeding  from  gun-fhot 
wounds,  to  find  much  blood  fpouting  from  a wound, 
is  extremely  alarming ; nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
fome  great  veflel  is  cut ; and  whether  it  be  the  thigh ^ 
or  ham,  or  arm,  that  is  wounded,  although  we  will  not 
allow  ourfelves  to  do  any  thing  rafh,  we  muft  inftamly 
make  bold  incifions,  guided  by  the  finger,  until  we  fee 
the  bleeding  artery,  and  tie  it  up.  It  has  been  an  axiom 
of  furgery,  ever  fince  Paree’s  invention  of  the  needle, 
that  we  may  ftem  a haemorrhage  either  by  ftypties,  or 
by  compreffion,or  by  tying  the  artery;  but  in  this  cafe, 
there  is  hardly  that  choice.  If  we  truft  to  ftypties,  what 
will  become  of  our  patient,  who  is  hurried  from  the 
battle,  into  a cart,  and  driven  along  the  rougheft  roads, 
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from  poft  to  poft;  and,  until  he  arrives  at  the  General 
Hofpital,  never  has  a lurgeon  at  hand  to  flop  the 
blood?  Ifweintendcompreffion.andfocram  thewound 
with  lint,  then  a firm  bandage  is  required,  and  either 
the  bandage  is  flackened  during  this  dangerous  jour- 
ney, or  the  poor  foldier  finds  it  drawn  fo  tight,  as  to 
occafion  dreadful  pain,  and  arrives  at  fome  General 
Hofpital,  with  his  limb  fwelled  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
either  it  is  gangrenous  already,  or  is  inclined  to  run  • 
into  gangrene.  For  thefe  reafons,  arteries  -wounded 
in  the  field  of  battle,  never  can  be  trufted  with  a 
comprefs ; in  fuch  circumflances,  nothing  is  fecure, 
but  a free  incifion,  and  a fair  tying  with  the  needle  ; 
and  it  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  none  but  the  army- 
furgeons  underftood  the  value  of  the  needle,  when  it 
firft  came  into  ufe.  “ I condemn,  fays  Le  Dran,  that 
fort  of  compreffion,  which  is  made  by  cramming  the 
wound  with  dry  lint:”  indeed  we  may  fay,  with  ft  rift 
propriety,  it  only  conceals  the  danger ; it  fuppreffes 
the  bleeding  for  a time,  to  break  out  more  furioufly, 
when  we  are  leaft  prepared  ; it  fmothers,  but  does 
not  extinguifh  the  fire. 

But  the  fecondary  haemorrhage  is  Hill  more  to  be 
feared,  as  the  hidden  danger  is  always  greater  than 
the  open  danger ; for,  as  I have  faid,  “ the  patient  s 
lying  eafy  even  for  ten  days,  is  no  fecurity  that  m 
the  end  he  {hall  not  bleed  to  death.”  Every  circum- 
flance  concurs  to  lull  us  into  a fatal  fecurity;  the  pa- 
tient lies  eafy,  and  tolerably  free  from  pain  ; there  is 
no  fever,  there  has  been  no  bleeding  ; even  at  the 
firft  the  wound  was  fcarcely  ftained  with  blood  ; on 
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the  eighth  day,  the  efchar  of  mortified  and  bruifed 
parts  begins  to  loofen  ; on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day, 
the  floughs  begin  to  fall ; and  if  this  partial  gangrene 
has  touched  the  coats  of  a great  artery,  the  Houghing 
of  thefe  coats  leaves  a breach  in  its  tide  ; the  blood 
burfls  out  impetuoufly,  and  it  is  not  that  the  patient 
may  die  of  a fort  of  flow  bleeding,  betwixt  night  and 
morning,  but  he  dies  in  a moment.  Ranby  tells  us, 
that  by  fuch  bleedings,  he  had  feen  a man  die,  who 
had  loft  no  more  than  twelve  ounces  of  blood  ; the 
lofs  indeed  is  fmall,  and  fuch  a fudden  death  may  be 
mentioned  as  furprifing;  but  it  is  not  unnatural,  when 
fuch  a quantity  burfts  out  from  a great  veflel,  and 
is  fo  fuddenly  poured  out,  that  the  balance  of  the 
fyftem,  and  that  refiftance  which  keeps  up  the  ex- 
citement of  the  heart  and  of  all  the  arteries,  fhould 
be  loft  in  a moment,  and  the  man  die.  Surely 
the  knowing  of  fuch  things  as  this,  muft  be  a caufe 
of  great  anxiety,  and  a motive  for  continual  watch- 
fulnefs  to  the  furgeon.  The  watching  is  a kind  of 
duty  which  no  Angle  man  can  fulfil ; but  mates  and 
pupils  fhould  be  appointed  to  watch,  who  can  anfwer 
for  the  event ; and  thofe  patients  who  have  wounds 
near  the  greater  arteries,  fhould  fleep  with  tourniquets 
round  their  limbs,  ready  to  be  fcrewed. 

But  whether  it  be  an  immediate,  or  a fecondary 
bleeding,  the  confequences  are  of  the  moft  ferious  na- 
ture: For,  firft,  There  is  the  prefent  danger  of  imme- 
diate death,  from  the  bleeding:  Secondly,  There  is  an- 
other danger,  viz.  of  aneurifms,  formed  by  the  open 
arteries,  that  is,  of  great  facs  of  blood,  formed  near  the 
Vol.  /.  O 
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wound,  which  may  require  a tedious  dilfedlion,  for  emp- 
tying the  bag,  and  for  tying  up  the  wounded  veflel: 
Thirdly,  If  the  arteries  continue  open,  and  burfling 
out  from  time  to  time,  then  every  burfling  out  of  the 
arteries,  will  both  endanger  the  patient  by  the  open 
lofs  of  blood,  and  will  cram  the  leg  with  inward 
bleeding ; lo  that  the  extravafated  blood  will  fill  the 
interllices  of  the  mufcles;  produce  foul  fuppurations, 
and  gangrenous  Houghs ; and  will  in  the  end,  caufe  a 
corruption  of  the  bones ; fo  that  it  were  better  for  a 
man  to  lofe  his  leg  at  once,  than  to  be  thus  long  in 
mifery,  with  fo  poor  a chance  of  faving  it. 

Perhaps,  the  bell  general  rule  will  refult  from  my 
explaining  to  you,  once  more,  in  a few  words,  the  in- 
tentions and  motives  for  dilating  gun-fhot  wounds  ; 
many  flighter  wounds  do  not  require  to  be  fcarificd ; 
and  'where  we  do  fcarify,  or  rather  dilate  a gun-lhot 
wound,  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  lize  of  the  limb,  the 
deepnefs  of  the  wound,  the  fmallnefs  of  the  openings, 
or  their  dillance  from  each  other;  we  open  or  di- 
late, quite  to  the  bottom,  every  great  wound  in  which 
any  great  artery  bleeds,  or  in  which  there  are  many 
great  fragments  of  lhattcred  bones.  The  ball  itfelf 
is  the  only  foreign  body,  about  which  we  are  lefs 
careful,  fince  it  is  often  lodged  among  the  mufcles, 
makes  a fac  for  itfelf,  excites  no  pain,  and  lies  there 
harmlefs,  exciting  no  inflammation  nor  pain,  for  years, 
or  perhaps  for  life.  And  when  the  time  airives,  in 
which  the  wound  fhould  heal,  but  does  not  heal,  we 
pafs  through  every  fucli  callous  fore,  a lkein  of  feton, 
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efpecially  if  we  fufped  that  any  piece  of  the  cloths 
carried  in  by  the  ball  has  been  left  behind. 

Thus  you  lee  that  this  dilating  or  fcarifying  is  the 
chief  point  in  the  treatment  of  a gun-fhot  wound  ; 
and  you  will  alfo  obferve,  that  the  wounded  artery 
abfolutely  requires  this  dilatation  ; the  fractured  bone 
alfo  requires  it ; the  llelh  wound  needs  it  lefs.  The 
wound  acrofs  the  cavities,  as  acrofs  the  bread,  hardly 
needs,  or  indeed  allows  of  this  dilating ; for  there  is 
no  part  which  is  tenfe,  or  which  needs  to  dough,  ex- 
cept the  Ikin,  and  outward  wound ; and  all  the  red; 
is,  as  Mr.  Pouteau  fays  of  the  wounded  bladder,  “ like 
a droke  in  the  water Thus  there  is  no  tendon,  no 
dwelling,  no  continued  doughing ; in  this,  the  deeped 
wound,  there  is  no  depth  of  wound : the  outward 
wounds  indeed  mud  throw  od'a  fuperdcial  efchar,  but 
all  the  inward  wounds  of  the  pleura  and  lungs  feem 
to  adhere ; and  we  are  often  furprifed  with  a very 
fudden,  and  very  happy  cure. 

By  all  this  it  will  appear  to  you,  that  the  motives 
forfc  arifying  gun-fhot  wounds,  are  jult  fuch  as  you 
would  acknowledge,  in  the  treatment  of  common 
wounds ; that  the  principles  being  once  taught  to  the 
young  furgeon,  all  the  red  mud  be  left  to  his  difcre- 
tion  and  good  fenfe  : That  thefe  motives  are  fometimes 
urgent,  fometimes  triding ; and  that  this  fcarification 
or  dilatation  mud  be  boldly  done,  or  partially  done, 
or  quite  neglecled,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
cafe. 
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OF  WOUNDS  WITH  THE  SWORD  OR  BAYONET, 

OR  ANY  CLEAN  CUTTING  WEAPON. 

J am  now  to  keep  my  promife,  of  colledting  the  mi- 
nutise  and  details  of  pra&ice,  into  a few  general  rules ; 
which  will  give  a more  regular  conclufion  to  a diftraft- 
ing  and  intricate  fubjedl.  The  fpeculations  on  gun- 
fliot  wounds  are  of  very  little  importance  m the  eye 
of  the  modem  furgeon ; that  gun-fhot  wounds  are 
poifoned,  is  not  at  the  prefent  day,  a matter  of  de- 
bate ; but  it  is  known  that  they  are  juft  as  difficult  to 
heal,  as  if  burnt  or  poifoned,  and  of  this  difficulty, 
even  the  outward  appearance  of  the  wound  gives  the 
ftrongeft  indications. 

i ft,  In  wounds  of  the  vifcera,  you  are  not  to  intro- 
duce your  probe  with  that  unfeeling  boldnefs,  which 
makes  every  repetition  of  the  pradlice,  a frefli  ftab  ; 
ufe  yotir  finger  only ; ufe  that,  too,  fparingly , truft 
rather  to  the  eye ; look  to  the  general  condition  ot 
the  patient,  and  the  courfe  of  the  ball ; wait  quietly 
for  the  fymptoms,  and  be  guided  by  them. 
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idly,  Probe  with  greater  freedom  and  boldnefs  in 
wounds  of  the  limbs,  and  fearch  carefully  tor  the  ball, 
or  cloth,  or  fplinters  of  bone  ; for  your  future  opeia- 
tions  are  fuccefsful,  only  in  proportion  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wound  is  well  underflood. But  if  the 

patient  have  lain  long  upon  the  field,  or  have  been 
carried  in  a wagon  ; if  from  any  caufe  his  wound  be 
already  inflamed,  you  muff  refrain  from  fearching ; 
for  it  is  too  late  to  extra#  the  ball,  and  you  muft  wait 
(laying  the  limb  eafy)  till  the  fuppuration  be  formed. 

3 dly.  The  common  term,  “ fcarifying  of  gun-fhot 
wounds,”  is  an  unlucky  one;  for  we  ufe  a word  which 


implies  but  a fuperficial  cutting,  to  explain  what  it 
never  can  explain,  a deep  and  bold  incifion,  for  ex- 
tracting broken  bones,  or  for.  tying  wounded  arteries  ; 
which  muft  be  made  large,  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  the  limb,  not  fuperficial  in  the  (kin  only,  but  alfo 
into  the  falcia  which  binds  the  mufcles ; fometimes  it 
muft  go  down  alfo  among  the  mufcular  flefli.  This 
unlucky  word,  fcarifying  the  wound,  and  the  fenfe  in 
which  young  furgeons  have  underftood  it,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  fuperficial  incifions,  which  can  never  be  ufeful, 
and  of  fcarifying  indifferently  all  kinds  of  wounds,  has 
been  the  occafion  of  fo  much  doubt  concerning  the 
propriety  of  dilating  wounds.  There  may  be  requir- 
ed three  incifions  in  a long  wound  ; there  muft  be 
two  in  every  wound  which  pafles  through  a member; 
there  muft  be  a wider  incifion  where  the  ball  is  loft 
in  the  limb  ; and  this  Angle  incifion  fhould  be  fo  free- 
ly made,  as  to  change  the  wound  from  one  penetrat- 
ing and  wide  at  the  bottom,  to  a wound  quite-  open 
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and  much  larger  at  its  mouth  ; or,  in  plain  terms,  it 
is  in  proportion  to  its  deepnefs,  that  we  open  the 
mouth  of  a wound. 

4 thly,  If  there  be  bleeding  from  a gun-fhot  wound, 
you  are  lure  that  it  is  no  common  bleeding,  that  it 
cumes,  not  from  the  fmaller  arteries,  which  arc  too 
much  bruifed  to  bleed,  but  from  fome  great  veffel, 
which  you  dare  not  for  a moment  neglect : You  mull 
apply  your  tourniquet,  make  bid  incilions,  and  look 
fairly  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  that  you 
may  apply  your  ligature  Purely  ; and  lince  a gun-ihot 
wound  is  in  general  bloodlefs,  the  want  of  bleeding  is 
no  fecurity  that  no  great  artery  is  hurt;  for  if  the  ball 
has  brulhed  by  the  iiue  of  the  Femoral  or  Tibial  ar- 
teries, an  efchar  will  fall  off  from  the  artery,  as  from 
the  other  bruifed  parts,  and  there  will  be  a breach  in 
its  fide  : Therefore,  whenever  a great  artery  is  hurt, 
you  mult  take  meafures  not  to  be  furprifed  ; if,  in  put- 
ting in  your  finger,  you  have  felt  the  beating  of  iuch 
an  artery  from  the  wound,  you  mult  watch  with  care 
from  the  fifth,  to  the  fifteenth  day;  watch  always, 
while  the  Houghs  are  falling  off ; and  a beating  or 
throbbing  in  the  wmunded  limb  will  often  forewarn 
you  of  the  danger. 

5 thly,  Inltead  of  ufing  fetons  or  tents  to  keep  the 
w'ound  open,  you  fliould  feek  relief  from  free  inci- 
fions;  and,  inftead  of  hot  and  fpirituous  applications, 
(which  ufed  to  be  put  to  thofe  wounds,  when  they 
were  thought  to  be  poii'oned,  the  lips  looking  gan- 
grenous or  livid),  lay  the  wounded  limb  in  large  poul- 
tices, eafv  and  loft,  which  will  at  once  encouiage  a 
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kindly  fuppuration,  and  afluage  the  pain;  but  as  foon 
the  pain  is  abated,  and  the  fuppuration  eflabliflied, 
and  the  Houghs  beginning  to  be  difcharged,  the  poul- 
tice muft  be  removed,  for  the  continued  ufe  ot  it 
will  but  increafe  the  relaxation,  the  fetor,  and  the 
profufe  difcharge. 

6thly  You  will  fee  that  there  is  no  dreffing  peculiar 
to  gun-lhot  wounds;  that  they  are  peculiar,  rather, 
in  admitting  of  none.  The  French  furgeons  ufed  to 
employ  themfelves  and  their  attendants  in  rolling 
long  bandages  with  curious  neatnefs,  and  intricate  re- 
verfes  and  turnings,  which,  though  they  might  keep 
up  the  parade  of  furgery,  occalioned  fo  much  pain 
to  the  patients,  that  they  were  ridiculed  even  in  the 
French  Academy,  and  by  their  own  great  furgeon 
Le  Dran.  There  are  now  none  of  thefe  bandages 
ufed,  which  you  fee  fo  finically  drawn  in  books;  no 
fetons  are  drawn  through  the  wounds  loaded  with 
medicines,  always  of  doubtful,  fometimes  of  a very 
mifchievous  and  irritating  nature ; no  fpirituous  ap- 
plications, which  might  be  confidered  us  the  real  poi- 
fons,  nor  any  burning  with  caullics  or  oils,  which  in- 
deed they  ufed  hot  enough  to  melt  the  very  ball  with 
which  the  wound  was  fuppofed  to  be  burnt ; we  do 
nothing  now  but  wrap  the  limb  in  a large,  foft,  warm, 
and  comfortable,  oily  poultice  ; in  Ihort,  we  in  Scot- 
land call  a poultice  a bath  ; and  if  you  will  make 
every  poultice,  literally,  a bath  for  the  limb,  you  will 
do  your  patient  great  juftice  ; poultices,  in  the  firll 
inflammatory  ftage,  are  the  propereft  applications ; 
fetons  at  fuch  a time  are  irritating  and  dangerous; 
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the  old  apology  for  ufing  them,  viz.  the  bringing  out 
the  houghs,  is  a very  abfurd  one  : Setons,  injedions, 
and  bandages  are  never  to  be  ufed  till  the  wound 
have  degenerated  into  a fiftulous  fore. 

Thefe  rules  reprefent  to  you  now,  at  once,  both 
the  peculiar  nature  of  gun-fhot  wounds,  and  the  in- 
tention and  manner  of  treating  them ; of  fearching 
wounds,  of  enlarging  them  ; of  fecuring  arteries,  and 
of  extrading  balls ; and  I am  very  fure,  that  I have 
been  fo  orderly,  that  1 can  neither  have  omitted,  nor 
flighted  any  rule  of  real  importance.  But  befides 
this,  an  army  furgeon  mufl  underftand  the  nature  of 
other  wounds;  and  indeed,  upon  comparing  gun- 
fhot  wounds  with  cuts  of  a fabre,  ftabs  of  the  bay- 
onet, or  thrufls  of  the  fmall  fword,  we  find  them  dif- 
fering in  all  the  effential  points ; they  are  not  bruif- 
ed  nor  gangrenous ; not  dangerous  from  after  bleed- 
ing, nor  tedious  from  calling  off  floughs ; there  are 
no  motives  for  fcarifying  ; nor  are  there  any  painful 
extradions  of  foreign  bodies ; no  how  exfoliations, 
nor  irregular  fuppurations,  nor  new  abfceffes  appear- 
ing juft  when  the  wound  fliould  heal.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  fabre  wounds  are  eafily  reunited,  like  the 
haps  made  by  the  furgeon’s  knife  ; and  even  bayonet 
wounds  among  the  vifcera  are  fo  very  different  from 
gun-fhot  wounds,  that  when  the  firft  dangers  are  over, 
we  pronounce  the  patient  fafe ; nay,  I fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  explain  to  you,  upon  rational  principles,  fome 
recoveries  from  bayonet  wounds,  which  look  more  as 
if  they  had  been  owing  to  the  art  of  magic,  than  re- 
gular furgery ; recoveries  of  men  whofe  breads  had 
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been  fairly  transfixed  with  the  weapon,  and  the 
wound  managed  in  fo  peculiar  a manner,  that  they 
have  been  walking  in  the  ftreets,  found  and  well,  in 

a few  days. 

Here  then  you  enter  upon  a new  line  of  practice  ; 
forfake  entirely  the  probings  and  incifions  of  gun-lhot 
wounds,  expe&ing  to  perform  the  cure  upon  eafier 
terms.  For  when  there  is  a fair  cut,  put  it  together, 
and  it  will  heal  ; when  there  is  a large  flap  made  by 
a fabre,  put  it  down  as  confidently  as  if  you  had  made 
it  in  fome  regular  operation,  and  it  will  adhere  . even 
when  there  is  a penetrating  wound,  far  from  opening 
it  with  incifions,  clofe  it  with  a comprefs,  and  put  its 
fides  together  by  a rolled  bandage  ; and  if  there  be 
no  open  artery  to  fill  it  with  blood,  even  this  pene- 
trating wound  will  clofe,  and  be  obliterated  in  a few 
days. 

Thefe  are  Ample  facts,  proved  by  every  day’s  ex- 
perience ; upon  the  rules  therefore  refulting  from 
them  we  can  rely ; but  they  are  fo  unlike  all  the 
principles  and  practices  which  I have  recommended 
hitherto  in  penetrating  wounds,  that  I find  the  fimple 
enunciation  of  them  will  not  be  fufficient : It  is  ne- 
cefiary  then,  that  each  of  thefe  three  rules  fhould  be 
expanded  by  reprefenting  the  accidents  of  real  prac- 
tice. 

I.  The  firft  rule  is,  That  where  there  is  a fair  cut, 
or  even  a flap  of  the  largeft  fize,  put  the  wound  to- 
gether, or  lay  down  the  flap,  and  it  will  adhere. 

When  a fabre  cut  upon  the  head  flaps  down  the 
fcalp,  and  lays  bare  the  fcull,  too  often  fuch  a flap  is 
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cur  away,  and  the  bone  fpoils  ; and  not  feldom,  af- 
ter fuch  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  furgeon,  the 
brain  is  affected  with  the  inflammation,  and  the  pa- 
tient dies.  But  if  the  weapon  have  touched  the  fcull 
itfelf,  and  if  but  a fmall  piece  of  the  outer  table  only 
be  razed,  then,  without  any  motive,  and  againft  all 
rules  of  good  furgery,  the  furgeon  very  often  applies 
the  trepan.  Here  there  is  no  motive  for  applying  the 
trepan,  for  there  is  merely  a clean  cut  paffing  fidelong 
through  the  fcull,  fo  that  there  is  no  heavy  blow  fuch 
as  might  hurt  the  brain  ; there  will  mod  likely  be  no 
extravafated  blood  ; very  often  the  patient  rides  into 
the  camp,  and  comes  himfelf  to  be  drefled  to  his  fur- 
geon’s  ter.t.  1 do  not  fay  that  in  fuch  cafe  there  can 
be  no  danger,  the  brain  may  certainly  inflame  ; but  at 
the  time  of  fuch  a wound  there  is  neither  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  nor  any  adiual  wound  of  it ; and  the 
molt  effectual  way  of  preventing  every  danger  is,  to 
put  down  the  flap  immediately,  and  cover  up  the 
wound.  If  there  be  any  real  danger,  fuppuration  will 
come  on,  and  the  flap  will  never  adhere;  but  if  there 
be  no  danger,  the  flap,  even  though  laid  upon  the  nak- 
ed brain,  will  adhere  as  in  a common  wound ; there- 
fore, either  after  cutting  away  the  piece  of  bone,  the 
flap  may  be  laid  down,  or  the  piece  of  bone  ftill  flick- 
ing foundly  to  the  flap,  may  alfo  be  preferved,  and  laid 
down  along  with  the  flap ; and  being  a living  part, 
and  having  its  circulating  vefl'els,  will  adhere. 

This  is  a fact  of  fome  importance  ; it  has  been  but 
little  obferved  till  oflate  years : It  was  thought  to  be 
a new  difcovery,  when  Mr.  Meinors,  a furgeon,  publifh- 
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ed,  in  a.  periodical  paper,  that  he  had  laid  down  the 
fcalp,  and  made  it  adhere,  after  a great  operation  of 
trepan.  But  Mr.  Meinors,  like  many  young  furgeons, 
has  been  too  little  employed  in  fludying  the  older  ones, 
and  has,  like  too  many  inventors  of  old  dilcoveiies, 
fpoken  vainly  of  a practice  which  is  two  hundred  yeais 
old;  for  Berengarius  Carpenfis,  an  old  Italian  furgeon, 
not  only  knew  how  to  iave  the  fcalp,  but  he  knew  al- 
fo  that  we  might  very  fafely  lay  down  a piece  of  the 
i'cull  itfelf,  provided  only  the  cut  was  clean.  He  tells 
us  of  a foldier,  who  was  fo  wounded,  I believe  with  a 
halbert,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  frontal  bone  was 
cut  quite  down  to  the  orbit ; the  frontal  bone  was 
ft  ill  connected  with  its  fkin,  and  the  fkin  and  the  bone 
together  hung  down  flapping  over  the  eyes.  My  fa- 
ther,  fays  Berengarius,  being  called,  cut  the  bone 
away  from  the  fcalp,  laid  the  fkin  up  again  upon  the 
forehead,  fewed  it  in  its  place,  covered  the  flitches 
and  the  wound  with  whites  of  eggs,  it  adhered,  and 
after  ten  days  dreffing,  the  cure  was  perfect,  and  the 
pulfations  of  the  brain  were  felt  where  the  bone  was 
loll.  He  confirms  this  pradlice  by  other  cafes,  in  which 
he  had  ventured  all'o  to  put  down  the  bone.  Le  Dran 
gives  the  fame  dire&ion  for  fabre  wounds  ; and  Paree 
tells  us,  that  a captain  was  fo  cut  with  a fabre  in  the 
parietal  bone,  that  the  dura  mater  was  expofed,  beat- 
ing, and  the  bone  was  cut  fo  cleanly,  that  it  was  turn- 
ed back  over  the  face,  remaining  attached  only  to  the 
flap  of  fkin.  Three  fingers  breadth  of  the  bone  was 
thus  cut  up,  and  Paree  was  about  to  cut  it  aw7ay,  when, 
recolleding  Hippocrates’s  rule,  of  never  expofing  the 
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dura  mater,  he  put  it  back  into  its  place,  fewed  it 
there  with  three  points  of  the  needle,  and  made  a per- 
fed  cure. 

The  difference  between  gun-fliot  wounds  and  the 
clean  cut  of  the  fabre  is  fo  great,  that  while  a touch 
upon  the  head,  by  the  grazing  of  an  oblique  ball,  is  very 
commonly  fatal,  it  often  happens  that  a l'oldier  efcapes, 
whole  head  has  been  fo  cut  with  the  fabre  as  to  lofe 
the  bone  and  fcalp,  and  even  a part  of  the  dura  mater, 
with  a wound,  even  of  the  brain  itfelf,  which  requires 
many  months  to  cure.  In  thefe  curious  fads  I ihould 
like  to  inftrud  you  more  fully,  by  comparing  fuch  in- 
terefting  Cafes  with  each  other  ; but  I muff;  rather  pafs 
on  to  obferve  one  thing  more  concerning  flefh- wounds, 
which  is  not  lefs  interefting,  viz.  That  a man  may  be 
{tabbed  with  a hundred  flefh-wounds,  without  being 
in  danger. 

Habicot,  in  his  diflertation  upon  the  operation  of 
bronchotoiny,  tells  us,  that  he  once  had  a young  man 
brought  to  him,  who  had  been  Itabbed  by  robbers 
with  no  lefs  than  twenty  wounds  in  the  bread,  throat, 
limbs,  and  private  parts,  fo  that  his  firft  furgeons  had 
left  him  for  dead.  Habicot  carried  him  into  his  furgi- 
cal  fchool,  where  he  continued  with  his  pupils,  from 
{'even  at  night  till  one  in  the  morning,  drelfing  all  his 
wounds.  One  in  the  throat  was  fo  defperate,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  perform  bronchotomy  ^ and  yet  the 
young  man  was  fafe,  and  in  three  months  was  quite 

reftored. 

II.  The  fecond  general  rule  is.  That,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  accomplilhed,  it  is  your  duty,  in  a penetiat- 
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ing  wound  with  the  fword  or  bayonet,  to  bring  it  into 
u condition  in  which  its  fides  may  adhere  ; that  is,  to 
cleanfe  it  of  its  blood,  to  clofe  the  wound,  (but  not 
till  it  have  ceafed  bleeding),  to  lay  its  fides  together 
with  a tight  bandage,  and  to  clofe  its  mouth  with  a 
flight  comprefs. 

The  difference  betwixt  a gun-fhot  wound  and  that 
made  by  a bayonet  or  fword  will  be  beft  underflood 
by  attending  to  an  individual  cafe;  a wound,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  fore  arm.  If  a ball  pafs  along  the  fore 
arm,  entering  at  the  wrifl  and  going  out  at  the  el- 
bow, raking  along  the  bones ; in  a bruifed  wound  of 
fuch  a length,  it  is  the  rule,  you  know’,  to  make  no 
lefs  than  three  incifions,  one  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ball,  one  at  the  place  where  the  ball  goes  out,  and 
one  fomewhere  in  the  courfe  of  the  W'ound,  thefe  are 
neceffary  to  prevent  collections  of  matter;  the  wounds 
need  to  be  kept  thoroughly  open,  and  flill  the  whole 
canal  of  the  wound  heals  with  difficulty,  and  we  are 
never  out  of  fear  of  arteries  burfting  out  along  with  the 
efchars,  nor  of  new  collections  of  matter ; and  very  of- 
ten the  bones  are  fo  fpoiled  by  collections  of  matter 
that  the  fore  arm  is  loft  : this  is  the  nature  of  a gun- 
fhot  wound.  But  fuppofe  a young  man,  in  fighting 
a duel  with  the  fword,  to  be  wounded  in  the  fword- 
arm : His  antagonifl’s  weapon  goes  in  at  the  wrift 
and  out  at  the  elbow;  if  in  fuch  cafe  any  great  ar- 
tery be  wounded,  then  indeed  it  injeCts  the  arm  with 
its  blood,  forming  a proper  aneurifm,  fo  that  we  are 
forced  to  cut  up  the  fore  arm,  and  tie  the  wounded 
artery : but  if  it  be  merely  a fleffi-wound,  it  is  no 
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doubt  fomewhat  dangerous  from  being  deep  and 
penetrating;  but  dill  it  is  fo  little  different  from  a 
common  and  open  wound,  that  could  we  bring  the 
fides  of  this  tube-like  wound  fairly  into  contact  with 
each  other,  it  would  clofe  in  a day,  juft  as  the  lips  of 
a common  wound  adhere  in  a day ; and  the  reafon 
that  it  it  does  not  happen  fo  is  plainly  this,  that  the 
blood  which  exudes  from  the  very  fmalleft  arteries  is 
fufficient  to  fill  the  tube  of  the  wound  : it  not  only 
fills  it,  but  the  bleeding  going  on  within  fide,  while  it 
is  prevented  by  a comprefs  and  a clofe  bandage  from 
getting  out,  the  tube  of  the  wound  is  not  only  filled, 
but  dilated  with  blood  : and,  therefore,  you  are  fenfi- 
ble,  cannot  adhere.  It  does  not  adhere,  juft  for  the 
fame  reafon  (as  I have  obferved)  the  healing  of  an 
ill-amputated  ftump,  is  delayed  where  the  arteries 
not  being  fairly  tied,  have  bled  after  the  drefiing  fo 
as  to  fill  the  bafin  of  the  ftump,  and  leparate  the  flaps 
from  each  other,  and  not  only  prevent  adhefion  and 
bring  on  fuppuration,  but  produce  (from  the  grumous 
blood)  a gangrenous  ftump  filled  with  foul  and  (link- 
ing matter,  partly  purulent,  partly  confiding  of 
blood. 

Perhaps  you  will  fay,  Why  fliould  we  not,  in  a deep 
wound,  fuck  out  this  blood,  and  then  tie  up  the  wound 
clofe  ? Now  this  is  the  very  point  ; and  what  we 
fliould  fuppofe  beforehand  would  be  ufeful,  has  really 
been  done  with  great  fuccefs.  You  need  not  be  told, 
that  there  are  many  romantic  (lories  of  friends  having 
fucked  the  wounded  among  the  ancient  warriors,  and 
having  reftored  them  to  health.  Perhaps  you  may 
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not  know,  that  this  operation  of  fucking  wounds  is  fo 
much  ufed  in  eaftern  countries  as  to  have  become  a 
regular  profefiion.  Nay,  in  a country  not  fo  far  oft', 
in  France,  it  was  the  cuftom  to  cure  wounds  by  fusion, 
infomuch  that  there  alfo  it  became  a trade.  Certain 
people  in  a regiment,  for  example,  or  in  a village,  were 
famous  for  their  Ikill  in  fucking  wounds,  performing 
-wonders,  and  confounding  the  regular  furgeons,  and 
obliging  them  at  the  fame  time  to  confefs  the  efficacy 
of  this  treatment ; fo  that  when  two  foldiers  went  out 
to  decide  a quarrel  with  the  fword,  they  carried  a 
fucker  with  them,  who  in  cafes  of  flefli- wounds,  and 
frequently  alfo  in  feverer  wounds,  performed  his  func- 
tion with  fuch  wonderful  effedt,  that  very  commonly 
the  foldier  was  able  to  walk  home  and  do  his  duty,  and 
the  affair  was  entirely  concealed. 

Were  this  thing  merely  curious  I ftiould  drop  it 
here  : but  it  is  a facl  both  fo  little  known,  and  fo  ufe- 
ful  and  well  authenticated,  that  I muff  explain  it  to 
you  : for  although  it  may  not  be  a rule  nor  practice 
for  your  imitation,  yet  at  leaft  it  explains  and  eftabliflies 
a principle,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  be  of  real 
ufe,  viz.  That  blood  extravafated  within  the  cavity 
ot  a wound  prevents  adhefion,  while  the  fucking  out 
of  the  blood  rendered  the  cure  quick  and  eafv. 

This  kind  ot  cure  was  called  the  fecret  drejjing,  ei- 
ther becaufe  the  young  men  who  were  wounded  in 
duels  were  by  it  enabled  to  conceal  their  wounds,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  becaufe  being  performed  with  fome  ce- 
remonies which  were  difagreeable  to  the  priefts,  they 
retufed  abfolution  or  extreme  undtion  to  thofe  who  had 
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fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  fecret  dreffing  ; and  for 
that  caufe  alfo  it  was  concealed. 

The  fuckers,  to  keep  their  profeflion  to  themfelves, 
pretended  to  make  it  a magical  ceremony  ; they  mut- 
tered words  through  their  teeth,  made  fome  Grange 
motions,  and  then  drew  the  fign  of  the  crofs.  It  was 
from  this  profanation  that  there  arofe  a hot  war  betwixt 
them  and  the  priefts : the  priefts  refufed  extreme 
undlion  or  any  facrament,  to  thofe  who  had  undergone 
thefe  magical  or  diabolical  ceremonies  ; while  the 
fuckers,  on  the  other  hand,  refufed  to  fuck  thofe  who 
fhould  have  any  commerce  with  the  priefts,  pretend- 
ing that  the  Chriftian  rites  of  the  facrament  or  extreme 
un&ion  interfered  with  their  incantations : though, 
after  all,  this  fucking  buftnefs  was  very  Ample,  very 
iifeful,  and  fo  entirely  natural  in  its  effects,  that  they 
can  be  very  eafily  explained. 

The  fucker  was  prefent  at  every  duel ; the  rencoun- 
ter ended  the  inftant  that  one  of  the  combatants  re- 
ceived a wound  ; the  fucker  immediately  applied  him- 
felf  to  fuck  the  wound,  and  continued  fucking  and 
difcharging  the  blood  till  the  wound  ceafed  to  bleed, 
and  then  the  wound  being  clean,  he  applied  a piece  of 
chewed  paper  upon  the  mouth  of  the  wound,  tied  up 
the  limb  with  a tight  bandage,  and  the  patient  walked 

home. 

They  fucked  till  the  blood  ceafed  to  flow;  none  was 
left  in  the  wound  to  prevent  the  fides  of  it  adhering : 
Their  fundlion  thus  emptied  the  veflels,  cleanfed  the 
wound,  brought  the  blood  towards  the  wounded  part, 
produced,  like  the  application  of  a cupping  glafs,  a 
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gentle  and  eafy  fwelling,  which  brought  the  Tides  of 
this  tube-like  wound  To  fairly  together  as  to  make  them 
adhere  ; they  healed  as  if  by  a charm,  while  in  truth 
their  healing  To,  was  a moll  natural  confequence  of 
this  pleafant  treatment.  But  however  promiling  this 
may  appear  in  theory,  it  is  Hill  neceflary  that  it  fliould 
be  proved  by  experience  to  have  been  really  fuccefsful; 
and  no  authority  can  fpeak  more  convincingly  to  this 
point  than  the  cafes  which  La  Motte  has  recorded,  who 
was  himfelf  an  eye-witnefs  of  many  wonderful  cures, 
“ fuch  as  are  incredible,”  fays  La  Motte,  “ to  thofe  to 
whom  1 relate  them ; and  yet  I need  not  be  furprifed 
at  this  incredulity,  lince  they  are  cures  which  I could 
not  have  believed  myfelf,  unlefs  I had  actually  feen 
the  thing  done.”  In  fliort,  La  Motte  had  feen  the 
wounds  of  fwords  palling  quite  acrofs  the  bread  or 
belly,  had  feen  the  fears  of  thefe  wounds,  and  had  the 
faithful  teftimony  of  thefe  fecret  combatants ; but  he 
would  believe  nothing,  unlefs  he  were  allowed  to  put 
his  finger  into  the  wound. 

I never  doubted,  fays  La  Motte,  that  this  fecret 
dreffing  might  cure  a flefh-wound  of  the  arm,  for  ex- 
ample ; but  that  the  fuckers  fliould  cure  in  this  wTay  a 
thruft  through  the  breall  or  belly,  feemed  very  llrange  ; 
till  one  day  I was  called  to  attend  a young  fellow,  a 
common  ioldier,  who  had  been  run  through  the  bread; 
with  a lair  lounge,  in  at  the  pap  and  out  at  the  flioul- 
der.  After  having  examined  the  wound,  and  noticed 
the  length  of  his  antagonilt’s  fword,  being  well  fatisfied 
that  the  weapon  had  pierced  the  lungs,  and  gone  quite 
acrofs  the  breaft  ; I faw  the  drummer  of  the  regiment, 
Vbl.  I.  p 
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(who  was  the  fucker  on  this  occafion),  do  his  bufi- 
nefs  ; he  fird  fucked  one  wound,  then,  turning  his  pa- 
tient over,  he  fucked  next  the  opofite  wound;  he  then 
applied  a piece  of  chewed  paper  upon  each,  and  next 
day  the  foldier  was  feen  walking  in  the  dreets. 

After  this  La  Motte  faw  a man  of  better  condition 
fucked  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  lie  was  the  Brigadier 
of  a horfe-regiment,  who  had  been  wounded  quite 
acrofs  the  lungs,  but  udthout  any  material  harm  to  the 
lungs,  or  great  vefiels.  Thus,  fays  La  Motte,  is  this 
way  of  fucking  wonderfully  fuccefsful ; and  wrould  al- 
ways, I am  perfuaded,  be  fo,  did  the  fuckers  but  limit 
themfelves  to  the  right  cafes  of  fimple  wounds  of  the 
limbs,  or  even  of  the  bread ; but  they  fuck  indifcri- 
minately  every  wound,  and  wherever  there  is  extra- 
valated  blood,  as  in  the  thorax,  oppreffing  the  lungs, 
they  mud  be  unfuccefsful. 

Wounds  therefore  of  the  fword  or  bayonet,  in  the 
arm  or  thigh,  may  be  cured  by  fu&ion,  and  by  putting 
their  ddes  in  clofe  contadt ; and  whether  this  be  an 
old  practice,  or  an  odd  one,  unlike  the  buftnefs  of  a 
regular  furgeon,  is  not  the  quedion ; but  if  it  be  ufe- 
ful,  that  is  the  main  point ; and  it  is  here  proved  that 
it  is  ufeful,  not  only  in  lledi  wounds  of  the  limbs, 
but  in  wounds  acrofs  the  cavities,  where  there  is  no 
great  veflel,  nor  any  of  the  vifcera  wounded,  and  where 
there  is  no  extravafation  of  blood. 

However  proper  fetons  and  tents  may  be  in  gun-fhot 
wounds,  where  there  is  a lofs  of  fubdance,  a doughing 
wound,  and  of  necedity  a tedious  cure,  they  mud  not 
be  ufcd  in  a clean  wound,  made  fimply  by  the  thrud 
of  a fword,  or  by  the  dab  of  a bayonet  or  knite ; but 
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on  the  contrary,  if  the  furgeon  be  called  early,  he  may 
apply  his  long  compreffes,  with  a tight  bandage  in- 
ftantly  ; for  that  will  both  prevent  bleeding,  and  en- 
iure  a ipeedy  adhefion  ; but,  if  he  be  not  prefent,  he 
mud  try  to  get  out  the  blood  by  wafhing  and  foftening 
the  wound,  and  then  put  it  fo  together  with  his  com- 
prefs  and  bandage,  as  to  give  it  a chance  of  adher- 
ing. Our  old  furgeon  Wifeman  was  much  offended 
with  the  practice  of  a Spanifh  furgeon,  who,  when  one 
of  the  Englifh  bailors  was  wounded  with  a rapier  in 
the  arm,  ditched  up  the  mouth  of  the  wound  clofelv. 

This  cafe,  fays  he,  I infert,  to  ffiow  you,  that  fuch 
wounds  ought  not  to  be  ditched,  but  dreffed  up  with 
astringents,  compress,  and  bandage  ; for  fo  thofe 
wounds,  in  a good  habit  of  body,  with  comprefs  and 
bandage,  do  frequently  agglutinate  in  a few  days*.” 
Nor  is  even  a clean  wound  of  the  abdomen,  made  by 
a fabre,  difficult  to  heal.  It  is  a dodtrine,  to  be  lure,  that 
wherever  the  bowels  are  expofed  to  the  air,  the  air 
will  excite  inflammation,  and  the  patient  mud  die. 
This  is  the  dodtrine  indeed ; but  doctrine,  when  op- 
pofed  to  practice,  is  of  very  little  value.  Indeed,  the 
abfurdity  of  this  doctrine  is  manifed ; for  daily,  in 
drangulated  hernia,  we  open  the  bag  of  the  hernia, 
infpect  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  handle  them,  and 
turn  them  lound,  (expoled  thus  to  worle  injuries  than 
the  aii),  and  their  we  thrud  them  back  into  the  belly 
with  no  little  force,  and  yet  all  is  well.  What  then 
" ould  become  of  this  fo  common  operation  for  her- 

* Wifeman,  Vol.  II.  p.  82. 
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nia,  if  the  bowels  were  always  to  inflame,  or  even  if 
commonly  they  were  to  inflame  upon  being  expofed 
to  the  air  ? 

Thus  in  fabre  wounds,  if  but  the  bowels  are  fafe, 
if  no  turn  of  inteftine  be  wounded,  though  the  bowels 
defcend  through  the  wound  in  the  molt  fliocking 
manner,  fo  as  to  be  fupported  by  the  hands,  ftill  it 
they  be  put  back,  as  in  the  operation  of  hernia,  the 
patient  may  be  fafe  ; he  will  not  indeed  always  elcape, 
but  he  will  fometimes : and  one  cafe  of  this  kind  will 
do  much  in  eftablifhing  our  confidence  in  the  powers 
of  nature. 

La  Motte  once,  when  a perfon  was  wounded  in  the 
fide,  cut  off  a large  piece  of  omentum,  put  back  the 
protruded  inteftine,  and  the  patient  did  well. 

Mr.  Rofiere,  a French  furgeon  in  Lower  Normandy, 
put  back  the  inteftines  into  the  belly  of  a peafant’s  boy 
who  had  been  gored  by  a bull.  1 he  boy  came  the  next 
day  on  foot  three  miles  from  his  village,  carrying  in 
the  fkirts  of  his  fliirt,  and  in  his  hands,  a great  bundle 
of  the  inteftines  which  had  protruded  again  ; they 
were  put  again  back,  the  wound  was  neatly  fewed, 
and  the  boy  being  kept  quiet  for  fome  time,  made  a 
very  perfect  recovery. 

But  there  is  recorded  a third  inftance  of  this,  ftill 
more  furprifing,  of  a foldier  who  was  wounded  in  the 
fide  with  a halbert.  He  walked  a full  mile  with  his 
inteftines  protruding  from  the  belly.  He  alfo  had  wrapt 
them  in  the  fkirts  of  his  fliirt,  and  carried  them  (not 
in  his  hands,  but)  in  his  hat.  The  weather,  it  being 
Mid-fummer,  was  intenfely  hot,  and  the  roads  dufty  j 
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and  it  was  reported  to  the  author  who  relates  the 
ftoty,  that  the  inteftines  were  as  dry  as  parchment,  and 
blackened  with  duft.  He  was  brought  to  a charitable 
old  lady,  who  having  bathed  the  inteftines  in  warm 
milk,  replaced  them,  and  ftitched  the  wound  with 
the  needle  ; and  this  foldier  alfo  was  perfectly  cured. 

But  there  is  another  cafe,  ftill  more  wonderful,  relat- 
ed by  Dr.  Cochrane,  of  a negro,  who,  refolving  to  take 
away  his  own  life,  ftabbed  himfelf  in  the  belly  in  a 
Blocking  manner,  fo  that  his  bowels  hung  down  from 
the  wound.  He  refufed  all  affiftance,  always  tore  o- 
pen  the  wounds ; and  the  negro-driver,  with  a bruta- 
lity exceeding  all  that  we  have  ever  been  told  of  the 
Blocking  punifhments  and  very  miferable  condition  of 
that  unhappy  people,  fwore  that  he  was  a worthlefs 
fellow,  and  then  turned  the  key  upon  him,  leaving  the 
poor  wretch  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  lying  naked 
on  the  floor  of  his  very  miferable  hovel.  Next  day 
the  furgeon  found  him  alive ; but  it  is  no  wonder  that 
a fellow-creature,  feeling  himfelf  a man,  and  feeing 
himfelf  thus  negledted  and  abufed,  refolved  to  rid  him- 
felf of  exiftence.  He  ftill  refufed  all  help.  He  lived 
in  this  condition,  ftill  negle&ed,  till  at  laft  he  was  able 
to  crawl  out  of  his  hovel.  He  was  feen  going  to  town 
carrying  the  protruded  bowels  in  the  coarfe  blanket 
which  was  wrapped  about  him.  He  was  feen  by  Dr. 
Cochrane  with  the  protruded  bowels  all  inflamed  and 
granulating,  Biooting  out  new  flefli,  and  covering 
themfelves  with  a kind  of  fkin.  He  fauntered  about 
the  plantation,  fwam  often  in  the  fea,  lived  this  idle 
and  irreglar  life,  but  nothing  interrupted  his  cure, 
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which  was  foon  perfect.  The  tumor  of  the  inteftines 
was  like  a woman’s  bread,  and  he  became  ftrong  in 
the  end,  and  fit  for  labour*. 

After  recoveries  from  fuch  protufion  of  the  bowels, 
and  fuch  defperate  wounds,  nothing  can  feem  wonder- 
ful : indeed  it  is  not  with  the  defire  of  raifing  your 
wonder,  but  with  the  defign  of  eltablifhing  your  con- 
fidence in  the  powers  of  nature,  that  I clofe  my  ac- 
count of  fabre  wounds  with  the  notes  of  thefe  very 
fingular  cafes. 

I /ball  proceed  to  fum  up  the  conclufions  arifing  from 
the  fads  and  reafonings  which  I have  put  before  you. 
You  will  forefee  a fet  of  rules  very  different  from  thofe 
belonging  to  gun-fhot  wounds ; for  you  perceive,  that 
flefh  wounds  with  the  bayonet,  or  fword,  or  fabre,  are 
lefs  dangerous  than  gun-fhot  wounds.  Thefe  require 
no  fcarifications,  no  openings,  nofetons  paffed  through 
them  ; there  is  no  painful  fearching  for  foreign  bodies, 
nor  any  flow  exfoliation  of  bones;  there  is  neither  any 
danger  from  too  high  an  inflammation,  nor  any  great 
rifk  of  gangrene.  If  they  could  be  but  freed  of  blood, 
and  their  fides  clofely  applied,  there  might  be  an  al- 
mofl  immediate  cure.  The  pradice  then  is  extremely 
Ample, and  may  be  tolerably  reprefented  by  thefe  rules: 

ijl,  If  there  be  a Ample  wound  raifing  a flap  of  fkin, 
perhaps  touching  the  fcull,  or  even  reaching  the  brain, 

* The  author  adds  an  analogy  well  fuiting  the  climate  in  which 
all  this  happened  : “ Often  the  mules  being  gored  by  the  cattle,  the 
owners,  having  fecured  them,  reduce  the  inteftines,  and  ftitch  them 
*p,  without  any  bad  confequenges.” 
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it  may  be  put  clown  to  adhere;  and  if  there  be  no  dan- 
ger below,  if  therebe  no  extra vafation  of  blood  by  which 
the  brain  might  be  opprefied,  or  the  adhelion  ot  the 
flap  prevented,  it  will  adhere  ; and  of  courfe,  we  have 
this  comfortable  affurance,  that  it  all  be  found  and 
fafe,  the  flap  will  adhere  ; but  if  there  be  extravufated 
blood,  fplinters  of  bone,  or  any  caufe  of  danger,  it 
will  not  adhere  ; and  this  laying  down  of  the  flap  is 
an  eafy  attempt,  and  never  can  be  productive  of  any 
harm. 

2 d,  Where  there  is  a clean  fabre  cut  in  any  of  the 
limbs,  if  there  be  no  great  artery  wounded,  even 
though  the  weapon  fhould  have  penetrated  or  cut 
acrofs  a bone,  it  will  heal ; it  is  only  intervening  blood 
that  can  prevent  its  adhefion,  or  fome  fault  of  the 
conflitution,  fome  infection  in  the  hofpital,  or  fome 
camp  difeafe.  Wherever  we  expect  to  heal  fuch  a 
wound,  we  are  careful  to  wafli  away  all  clots  of  blood, 
to  allow  the  bleeding  veflels  time  to  exhaufl  them- 
felves  and  to  flop  ; and  then,  inflead  of  wrapping  fuch 
a limb  in  relaxing  poultices,  we  clean  the  wound,  put 
the  edges  neatly  together,  flitch  it  perhaps,  cover  it 
with  an  adhefive  plafter,  drefs  it  dry  with  lint,  and 
never  apply  any  poultice,  unlefs  it  fliould  be  required 
on  account  of  pain  and  fwelling,  and  that  will  only 
be  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

3 d,  If  there  be  a deep  and  penetrating  wound,  we 
try  to  bring  it  to  the  fame  condition  with  a clean 
open  wound,  to  purge  it  of  its  blood,  and  fo  caufe  its 
ikies  to  adhere  ; and  the  fuccelTes  of  the  fecret  dref- 
fing,  fo  much  pra&iled  in  France,  fliould  not  at  leafl 
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be  defpifed  as  a hint,  if  it  be  not  indeed  a direct  lefi'on 
for  the  imitation  ot  the  iurgeon.  And  however  we 
do  in  this  refpect,  yet  there  is  this  edablidied  differ- 
ence betwixt  a gun-lliot  wound,  and  the  dab  of  a 
bayonet,  that  we  make  no  incifion,  unlefs  there  be 
fome  bleeding  artery  which  it  is  neceffary  to  com- 
mand ; we  make  no  openings  in  the  middle,  of  even 
the  longed  fword  wounds ; and  as  for  fetons,  their  ufe 
is  doubtful,  even  in  the  cafe  of  gun-lhot  wounds, 
where  there  is  a fort  of  tube  lined  with  callous  parts, 
which  are  to  fall  into  gangrene,  and  to  come  out  in 
the  form  of  doughs ; but  in  a clean  wound  they  would 
excite  indammation  in  a mod  dangerous  degree.  Sc- 
tons,  then,  are  never  to  be  ufed  in  wounds  with  the 
fword,  unlefs  they  have  become  abfolutely  callous, 
and  continue  for  months  in  the  condition  of  lidulas 
without  any  tendency  to  heal.  But  the  ufe  of  fetons 
in  fidulous  fores,  or  of  occasional  incidons,  when  ab- 
fcedes  form,  mud,  with  many  lefler  diltindtions  and 
rules  of  practice,  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  fur- 
geon. 

4 th,  If  I have  related  fome  cafes  of  recovery  from 
wounds  pading  quite  acrofs  the  bread,  and  of  others 
where  the  bowels  had  been  expofed,  it  was  furely  not 
to  reprefent  wdiat  will  commonly  happen,  nor  merely 
as  things  to  be  gazed  upon  as  curious,  but  not  indruc- 
tive  ; you  may  draw  this  ufeful  ledon  from  them,  that 
even  in  the  mod  hopelefs  cafe  we  mud  not  defpair, 
and  that  our  cares  for  our  patient’s  fafety  drould  ceafe 
only  with  his  life.  And  having  fpoken  fo  much  of 
'wonders  which  nature  will  perform,  it  is  the  more 
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incumbent  on  me  to  (how  you  how  dangerous  wounds 
of  the  great  cavities  are,  even  when  the  danger  ap- 
pears trifling;  for  if  but  the  point  of  the  bayonet  or 
fword  enter  into  the  abdomen,  full- hardly  can  that 
patient  efcape  : His  condition  is  much  like  that  of  a 
man  (truck  with  the  ftiletto,  (in  the  countries  where 
that  barbarous  kind  of  murder  is  fo  often  committed), 
where  the  weapon  is  long  and  (lender,  and  the  affaflin, 
(triking  from  his  dark  corner,  draws  back  the  fliletto 
by  its  thong,  and  the  wounded  man  neither  fees  the 
hand  that  (truck  him,  nor,  though  wounded,  can  he 
fee  the  wound;  he  is  carried  into  the  hofpital;  the 
wound  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  hardly  diftinguiflied  even 
by  the  furgeon  ; and  there  the  patient  lies  to  take  his 
fate,  not  fenfible  of  half  his  danger,  till  on  the  fecond 
or  third  day  that  pain  begins  of  which  he  is  foon  to 
die  in  inexpreflible  torments,  without  a poflibility  of 
relief. 

The  lad  obfervation,  therefore,  is,  that  though  fome- 
times  the  moil  dreadful  open  wounds  of  the  great  ca- 
vities have  been  cured,  yet  the  (mailed  penetrating 
wound,  touching  the  bowels,  is  commonly  fatal ; that 
the  wound  of  the  bayonet  is  of  this  kind  ; that  inflam- 
mation of  all  the  bowels  is  the  caufe  of  the  dreadful 
torments  in  which  they  die,  often  delirious  with  pain  ; 
that  bleeding,  profufe  bleeding,  frequently  repeated,  is 
the  only  chance  you  can  give  your  patient  of  efcaping 
this  terrible  death. 

I have  faid,  that  the  pratdice  in  fabre-  wounds  may 
be  tolerably  reprefented  in  thefe  rules ; intending,  by 
this  limited  expreflion,  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  this 
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cannot  be  confidered  as  a perfect  fyftem  of  rules,  and 
that  much  is  dill  lett  to  the  direction  and  conduct  of 
the  furgeon  ; for  if  much  were  not  itill  left  to  the  dif- 
cretion  and  good  condudt  of  the  l'urgeon,  where  would 
be  that  fuperiority  of  knowledge  and  judgment  which 
we  are  all  driving  to  attain? 


DISCOURSE  VIII. 


ON  THE  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  DANGEROUS 

WOUNDS. 


Ixowever  worthy  of  your  attention  thofe  rules  of 
practice  may  be,  which  I have  been  hitherto  employed 
in  teaching  you,  yet  there  are  many  things  which  it  is 
more  important  for  you  to  be  acquainted  with  than 
the  mere  furgery  of  dilating  wounds,  or  extracting 
balls.  Thoufands  perilh  by  difeafes,  while  a very  few 
die  by  the  fword ; and  the  fate  of  the  wounded  depends 
much  upon  their  being  kept  free  from  thofe  difeafes 
which  follow  an  army,  like  the  vultures  that  hover  over 
its  courfe.  The  medical  treatment  then  mud  be  more 
important  than  the  mere  furgery  of  gun-fliot  wounds; 
and  I fhall  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  how  to  conduct 
your  patient  through  thele  dangers;  by  bleeding,  while 
in  danger  of  inflammation ; by  rich  diet  and  wine, 
while  undergoing  a long  and  weakening  fuppuration  ; 
and  by  bark,  when  gangrene  is  likely  to  come  on:  And 
L fhall  explain  to  you,  as  well  as  I am  able,  all  that  hurts 
or  heals  his  wound,  and  all  that  endangers  his  gene- 
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ral  conllitution,  or  keeps  it  fafe ; for  indeed  upon 
thefe  matters,  more  than  upon  the  immediate  wound 
itfelf,  depends  the  patient’s  fafety. 

In  a fubjedt  like  this,  there  mult,  no  doubt,  be  fome 
great  and  leading  idea,  which,  being  feized  and  un- 
folded, would  make  every  fubordinate  idea  eafy  and 
intelligible,  and  render  the  whole  line  of  conduit  very 
diredt  and  plain  ; but  I am  fure  that  this  general  idea 
cannot  be  made  good  to  you  without  a knowledge  of 
the  whole  fubjedt,  of  which  I mult  not  fuppofe  you 
are  poffeffed.  I am  fure  it  will  be  right  to  depart 
from  my  ufual  plan,  and,  inftead  of  a general  and  dif- 
fufe  explanation,  followed  by  clofer  rules,  lay  down 
the  general  rules  firlt,  and  then  proceed  to  deduce 
from  the  pradtice  itfelf  thofe  principles,  without  which 
the  fubjedt  cannot  be  fully  underftood. 

I.  When  your  wounded  patient  is  firlt  brought  to 
you,  he  is  in  great  confulion  ; there  is  a tremor,  a to- 
nic ftiffnefs,  or  almoft  a convulfion  of  the  w'hole  frame  ; 
there  is  a coldnefs,  fainting,  and  nervous  affection  ; 
but  it  is  merely  a nervous  affedtion,  and  you  fhould 
treat  it  as  fucb.  You  may  expedt  it  to  fubfide  in 
time,  and  therefore  lhould  give  fome  warm  cordial  and 
large  opiates  to  quiet  the  commotion  ; this  is  no  time 
for  bleeding,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  wound  may 
be.  If  the  ftupor  continue,  you  fhould  give  cordial 
draughts,  and  wine. 

II.  If  this  nervous  commotion  being  quieted,  a fharp 
fever  fhould  come  on,  ftill  do  not  bleed,  but  rather  be 
upon  the  referve  ; for  perhaps  this,  which  at  firlt  feems 
to  be  a pure  inflammatory  fever,  may  turn  out  to  be 
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a fit  of  an  ague,  to  which  the  patient  is  fubject ; it 
may  be  a low  and  malignant  tever ; it  may  be  an  at- 
tack of  fome  camp  difeafe ; and  if  a diarrhoea,  great 
weaknefs,  and  low  muttering  delirium,  fhould  come 
on  immediately  after  you  had  bled  your  patient  freely, 
you  would  be  diftreffed  at  the  thoughts  of  what  you 
had  done,  and  you  would,  indeed,  have  much  to  an- 
fwer  for. 

III.  Referve  your  bleedings  for  thofe  more  danger- 
ous cafes,  where  high  inflammation  is  fo  often  fatal, 
and  do  not  bleed  in  wounds  of  the  hips,  fhoulders,  or 
limbs;  referve  bleeding  for  wounds  of  the  bread,  or 
belly,  or  great  joints ; for,  in  all  wounds  of  cavities, 
inflammation,  which  can  hardly  be  efcaped,  is  the 
great  danger. 

IV.  If  a man  be  wounded  after  a full  meal,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a gentle  vomiting  mull  be  ufeful, 
where  it  is  allowed  by  the  circumftances  of  the  wound. 
The  old  phyficians  found  their  advantage  in  it,  and 
afcribe  the  good  effects  of  vomiting  to  the  preventing 
of  crude  and  ill  concodted  chyle  from  entering  into 
the  fyftem,  fo  as  to  kindle  up  a fever.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  a meal,  which  was  no  load  during  health, 
will  be  a great  oppreflion  upon  a difordered  fyftem, 
and  the  carrying  it  off  muff  be  a great  relief;  although 
the  old  phyficians,  by  talking  this  ufelefs  jargon  about 
ill  concodted  chyle,  might  almoft  provoke  us  to  reject 
both  the  dodtrine  and  the  practice.  The  fyftem  can- 
not be  weakened  by  a gentle  emetic ; and  if  the 
fyftem  fhould  fall  low  after  vomiting,  it  were  eafy  to 
iubftitute  a fitter  fupport  and  better  excitement  than 
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that  ot  an  opprefl'ed  ftomach  and  loaded  inteftines,  bv 
firft  difeharging  thefe  crude  meals,  and  giving  when 
the  ftomach  were  emptied,  food  of  eaiy  digeftion,  and 
cordials  fuited  to  the  condition  of  the  fyftem. 

V.  But  in  every  wound  tliere  comes  a period  of 
weaknefs,  in  which  we  repent  of  every  bleeding  that 
we  may  have  made,  even  when  it  was  really  needed  ; 
a period  in  which,  by  confinement  and  pain,  occa- 
fional  fever,  • diarrhoea,  profufc  fuppuration,  or  colli- 
quative fweats,  the  patient  falls  fo  low,  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  fupport  him  through  the  cure ; and  thus  there 
are  two  great  principles  in  the  treatment  of  gun-lhot 
wounds ! That  even  at  firft  we  fhoukl  be  fparing  of 
blood  ; and,  that  the  period  of  weaknefs  which  is  to 
fucceed,  is  the  greater  danger;  on  this  fingle  point 
hangs  all  the  pradtice. 

We  are  not  entitled  to  bleed  in  a mere  fielh  wound, 
becaufe  every  gun-lhot  wound  is  firfh  to  fall  into  a par- 
tial gangrene,  then  to  give  out  a profufe  fuppuration; 
and  if  there  be  no  wound  of  a joint,  nor  fractured 
bone,  the  firft  inflammation  never  runs  too  high. 

Since  then  there  is  no  danger  from  the  prefent  in- 
flammation of  a flefli  wound,  why  Ihould  we  waftc 
that  ftrength  with  bleedings,  which  is  foon  to  be  fo 
feverely  tried  by  weary  confinement,  great  gleetings, 
profufe  fuppurations,  and  pain,  and  want  of  reft  ? 
Here  we  are  to  expedt  from  time  to  time  new  collec- 
tions of  matter,  new  paroxyfms  of  pain,  new  difeharges 
of  balls  or  pieces  of  cloth,  and  ftill  returning  accef- 
fions  of  fever,  which  quite  exhauft  the  patient,  till  in 
the  end  perhaps  he  dies. 
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Bleeding  is  to  be  ufed  only  in  the  fpring,  when  new 
recruits  have  come  into  the  iiqld,  full  of  young  blood, 
and  inclined  to  every  inflammatory  difeafe ; in  fpring 
alfo,  even  the  veteran  foldiers  have  lain  in  cities  dur- 
ing winter,  and  are  recruited  from  the  fatigues  of 
their  lad  campaign,  fo  that  they  even  will  bear  bleed- 
ing ; in  fpring  alfo  the  peripneumony,  rheumatifms, 
and  inflammatory  difeafes  of  all  kinds,  prevail.  With 
officers  alfo,  it  is  plain,  that  bleeding  may  be  more 
freely  ufed  than  with  common  foldiers,  for  the  officers 
feel  lefs  of  the  hardfhips  of  a foldier’s  life  ; the  officer 
is  fed,  and  ‘clothed,  and  lodged  well,  and  too  often 
indulges  in  wine,  and  lives  luxurioufly,  while  his  fel- 
low-foldiers  are  differing  the  feverity  of  the  weather, 
and  the  want  of  clothing,  with  poor  diet,  unwhoJe- 
fome  drink,  and  all  the  other  hardfhips  of  war.  It  is 
perhaps  a proof  of  this  that  Mr.  Ranby,  in  his  book, 
gives  no  examples  of  fuccefs  from  free  bleedings  but 
in  young  men  of  high  rank,  mod  likely  becaufe  thofe 
young  men  were  better  able  to  bear  this  practice ; 
but  I fear  too  there  is  fomething  here  of  flattery  to 
the.  great,  a meannefs  from  which  the  high  abilities 
of  Ranby  fliould  have  exempted  him.  He  mud  have 
felt,  when  he  fpoke  only  of  the  wounds  of  princes, 
that  a poor  fellow  in  the  ranks  was  as  fair  a fubjedt 
for  obfervation,  and  his  wound  as  good  an  argument 
in  a point  of  practice,  as  that  of  the  Heir  Apparent : 
If  Ranby  would  fliow  himfell  thus  fond  of  curing 
princes,  he  fliould  not  have  been  afliamed  alfo  to  fpeak 
of  men. 

I think  it  of  more  importance  to  repeat  the  cautions 
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againft  bleeding,  than  to  diredl  you  when  to  bleed.  I 
fay  you  muft  not  bleed  fo  freely  in  common  foldiers ; 
you  mutt  not  bleed  thofe  exhaufted  with  the  fatigues 
of  a long  campaign  ; you  muft  not  bleed  in  autumn, 
when  difeafes  of  weaknefs  are  frequent ; you  muft 
not  bleed  in  the  midft  of  camp- difeafes,  when  dyfen- 
teries  or  fevers  prevail ; and  in  the  foul  air  of  hofpitals, 
bleeding,  how  much  foever  it  may  feem  required, 
fhould  be  done  with  a very  fparing  hand ; to  be 
bleeding  can  hardly  be  neceflary  in  a mere  flefti 
wound. 

It  remains  then  for  me  to  mark  out  for  you  the 
preciie  cafes  in  which  bleeding  may  be  freely  ufed. 

You  muft  bleed  freely  in  all  wounds  of  cavities,  for 
there  inflammation  is  the  mod  immediate  and  prefling 
danger.  Your  bleedings  fhould  be  for  preventing  the 
inflammation,  for  they  will  not  cure  it.  If  inflamma- 
tion once  come  on  fairly,  you  can  hardly  fave. 

If  inflammation  come  upon  the  breaft,  the  pulfe  rifes, 
the  patient  breathes  fhort,  with  fuch  pain  and  oppref- 
fion,  that  he  is  at  laft  fuffocated,  and  dies.  If  the  belly 
be  allowed  to  inflame,  he  dies  in  torments  which  are 
called  “ miferere  mei,”  as  not  to  be  defcribed.  And 
as  for  the  inflammation  of  a wounded  joint,  it  is  at- 
tended with  fuch  violent  fever  and  racking  pain,  that 
the  patient  dies;  or  if  he  pafles  through  thofe  firft  dan- 
gers, it  is  only  to  die  more  flowly  of  the  great  dif- 
charges,  while  the  eroded  cartilages  and  thoroughly 
difeafed  bones  extinguifh  all  hopes  of  a cure. 

Now,  if  a patient  will  keep  fuch  a limb,  or  if  he  be 
wounded  in  the  belly,  head,  or  breaft,  or  perhaps  with 
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two  fuch  dangerous  wounds,  you  muft  bleed  him  pro- 
fufely,  I had  almoft  faid,  without  bounds.  But  while 
I deliver  this  leflon,  1 cannot  but  remember  to  qualify 
and  limit  this  rule  of  bleeding,  by  fhowing  how  much 
you  may  go  beyond  the  mark. 

The  French  furgeons  are  accuftomed  to  bleeding, 
with  a freedom  which  an  Englilh  lurgeon  has  no  idea 
of,  and  can  hardly  excufe  ; for  they  bleed  twice,  thrice, 
or  even  four  times  in  twenty  four  hours,  and  continue 
it  fometimes  to  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  day  ; and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  fometimes,  by  fuch  profufe 
bleedings,  they  have  faved  thofe  who  would  have  been 
loft  by  a more  timid  practice.  It  is  to  this  daring  prac- 
tice that  I afcribe  their  fuccefs,  fometimes  wonderful, 
and  efpecially  fo  in  wounds  of  the  cavities  or  joints; 
but  there  are  caies  which  might  be  produced  from  the 
belt  French  writers,  which  fhould  ferve  you  rather  as 
warnings  than  as  examples;  and  1 fhall  give  you 
fuch  a cafe,  from  the  praftice  of  Mr.  Ravaton, 
one  of  their  moft  famous  furgeons ; a cafe  which  I 
mention  the  more  willingly,  becaule  Mr.  Ravaton 
feems  confcious  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  confefiing 
freely,  that  his  patient  was  faved  rather  by  his  own  na.^ 
tural  ftrength,  than  by  the  furgeon’s  fkill. 

He  was  a young  man  belonging  to  a militia  regi- 
ment, and  was  defperately  wounded  in  a duel,  and  the 
corps  wifhing  to  Conceal  the  affair,  entreated  Mr.  Ra- 
vaton to  receive  him  privately  into  his  houfe  : The 
fword  had  paffed  acrofs  the  breaft,  in  above  the  pap, 
and  out  betwixt  the  fourth  and  fifth  rib  behind ; he 
was  brought  to  the  furgeon’s  houfe  more  dead  than 
Vol  I. 
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alive,  infenfible,  without  pulfe,  continually  putting  up 
blood  ; there  being  emphyfema  at  each  wound.  Rava- 
ton  dilated  both  ; the  difficulty  of  breathing  was  fuch 
that  he  could  not  fpeak,  but  tofied  himfelf  in  the  bed 
from  fide  to  fide,  fix  times  in  the  minute,  throwing 
about  his  legs  and  arms  in  great  agony. 

He  was  bled  copioufly  five  times  in  the  fpace  of 
three  hours : before  the  evening  he  was  able  to  fpeak; 
by  eleven  at  night  he  was  much  relieved.  So  far 
every  thing  was  well. 

But  here  followed  fomething  ftill  more  daring.  Mr. 
Ravaton  ordered  an  apprentice  to  fit  with  lights  in  his 
room,  and  mftrucled  him,  that  if  this  diftrefs  continu- 
ed he  fhould  open  the  vein  during  the  night.  Mr.  Ra- 
vaton, from  his  chamber,  heard  him  crying  out  during 
all  the  night  to  be  bled,  and  in  the  morning  he  found 
that  the  young  man  had  drawn  blood  no  lefs  than  nine 
times. 

By  this  bleeding  the  patient  had  fallen  into  a date  of 
infenfibility,  in  which  he  lay  for  two  days ; and  when 
he  recovered,  he  awoke  as  it  were  from  a dream,  nei- 
ther remembering  his  having  been  wounded,  nor  hav- 
ing any  confcioufnefs  for  fome  time  of  his  dangerous 
Bate.  He  complained  no  longer  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  ; and,  by  giving  him  nourifhing  foups  and 
broths,  Ravaton  recovered  him  from  his  dangerous 
weaknefs;  the  cough,  fever,  exceffive  fvveatings,  gra- 
dually fubfided,  and  on  the  twenty-fecond  day  he  left 
Mr.  Ravaton’s  houfe,  though  quite  pale,  and  woefully 
reduced. 

Ravaton  words  this  account  fo  cunningly  as  not  t© 
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make  any  clear  confeffion  ot  bis  own  rafhnefs ; out 
he  gives  a ftrong  hint,  that,  on  the  morning,  he  really 
feared  that  his  apprentice  had  bled  this  young  officer 
once  too  often  *. 

Such  imprudences  as  thefe  I am  fure  you  never  will 
commit ; for  I know  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to 
keep  up  your  refolution  to  that  affurance  and  boldnefs 
in  bleeding  which  is  really  needful.  You  will  be  too 
fearful,  1 am  perfuaded,  rather  than  too  bold ; and 
therefore  I muft  conclude  with  obferving  that  even 
this  bleeding  was  not  fatal,  and  that  in  wounds  of  the 
bowels  and  joints  bleeding  can  hardly  be  too  profufe ; 
but  dill  you  muft  be  careful,  that  while  you  dare  to  do 
every  thing  that  is  neceflary  for  prefent  fafety,  you 
rifk  nothing  which  may  produce  future  danger. 

Thus  you  are  to  ufe  bleeding  boldly,  but  with  dif- 
cretion  ; you  are  to  ufe  it  in  the  young  and  healthy,  in 
wounds  of  the  head,  the  bread,  the  belly,  or  of  the 
great  joints. 

But  this  is  not  in  the  common  courfe  of  things. 
Battles  or  lieges  feldom  take  place  in  the  fpring  ; the 
army  is  moving  eafily  ; few  are  lick,  and  ftill  fewer 
wounded  ; the  few  that  are  llightly  wounded  are  fent 
to  lie  in  the  neared:  towns,  and  thofe  who  are  wound- 
ed in  the  great  cavities  generally  die. 

But  your  practice  begins  when  all  manoevering  is 
over;  and  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign 
there  have  been  great  battles  and  deges;  when  perhaps 
the  army  is  retreating,  while  all  around  you  is  nothing 
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but  confniion  and  diftrefs.  The  wounded  increafe 
in  number ; they  are  crowded  into  hofpitals,  and  hur- 
ried frum  place  to  place  ; they  are  exhaufted  with  the 
fatigues  oi  the  field,  and  their  fickly  conftitutions  are 
now  entirely  worn  down,  with  long  fuffering  and  pain. 
In  fhort,  thouiands  are  in  danger  of  low  fever,  while  a 
very  lew  only  can  need  bleeding,  or  even  be  in  dan- 
ger of  inflammation,  unlefs  indeed  it  be  of  that  eryfi- 
pelatous  or  gangrenous  kind  which  is  fo  frequent  in 
hofpitals  and  camps. 

The  fecond  great  principle,  which  I propofed  to  you 
fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a theory,  is  therefore  more 
refpeCtable  than  a mere  theory.  It  is  not  fo  much  a 
general  theory,  it  is  rather  a general  fact,  and  written 
in  characters  fo  plain  that  he  that  runs  may  read  ; and 
it  is  well  that  you  be  inflrucled  in  this ; for  though 
the  omiflion  of  bleeding  when  required  be  a great 
fault,  to  bleed  a man  who  is  in  danger  of  low  fever, 
or  labouring  under  a camp  difeafe,  were  to  loofen  en- 
tirely the  little  hold  he  might  have  of  life. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  yet  appear  diftindlly  to  you  that 
there  is  any  flriCt  connection  betwixt  the  condition  of 
the  fyitem  and  the  eafy  healing  of  wounds,  becaufe 
jyou  do  not  know  that  the  fever  which  attends  gun- 
fhot  wounds  is  generally  of  the  low  kind,  and  that 
every  thing  that  deprefl'es  the  lyftem,  though  but  for 
a moment,  changes  the  face  of  the  wound. 

The  fever  which  attends  an  ill-conditioned  gun- 
fliot  wound,  is  attended  with  great  heat,  third,  a foul 
tongue,  a low,  quick,  unequal  pulfe,  and  there  is  a 
low  muttering  delirium,  or,  as  Ranby  exprefles  it,  the 
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head  not  quite  clear  j and.  bark,  wine,  and  elixir  of  vi- 
triol, are  to  be  ufed. 

And  as  for  the  wound  itfelf,  the  word  appearance 
of  a gun-lhot  wound  always  proceeds  from  weaknefs, 
arifing  from  fome  very  diredt  and  manifed  caufe  : nor 
does  the  wound  ever  look  thoroughly  ill,  till  the  pa- 
tient is  weakened  by  long  confinement  or  imprudent 
evacuations,  or,  as  often  happens,  from  excefs  of  the 
natural  difeharge. 

Ranby  remarks,  that  the  dump  diall  promife  all  ima- 
ginable fuccefs  for  eight  or  ten  days,  when,  fuddenly 
changing  its  complexion,  it  fhall  begin  to  gleet  prodi- 
gioufly,  look  pale,  and  flabby  ; “ and  this  gleeting,  or 
profufe  difeharge,  runs  the  patient  out  of  the  world  in 
a little  while.”  The  caufe  of  this  change  on  an  am- 
putated dump,  or  of  the  ill  condition  of  any  gun-fhot 
wound,  is  plainly  weaknefs ; for,  if  a patient  be  ufing 
the  bark,  or  opium,  or  wine,  if  he  be  deprived  of  the 
fupport  of  thefe  medicines  for  a Angle  day,  the  fores 
change ; if  he  be  feized  with  the  fit  of  an  old  ague,  or 
is  attacked  with  dyfentery,  fever,  or  any  camp-difeafe, 
the  appearance  of  the  wound  indantly  changes  ; and, 
when  at  any  time  diarrhoea  comes  on,  the  wound  is  al- 
tered as  fuddenly  as  the  complexion  ; and  if  the  loofe- 
nefs  continue  but  a few  days,  the  wounds  go  all  wrong, 
for  the  patient,  being  weakened,  becomes  cold  in  his 
extremities,  his  vifage  becomes  ghadly  and  yellow,  the 
dump  looks  flabby  and  pale,  and  the  flefti  feparates 
from  the  bones,  the  bone  projects,  the  relaxed  vefiels 
ooze  out  a bloody  ferum,  and  the  blood  lying  from 
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drefling  to  dreffing,  produces  a putrid  fore,  of  which 
the  patient  dies. 

If  you  are  in  a great  hofpital,  you  will  perceive  the 
flumps,  the  fores,  the  gun -fliot  wounds,  and  the  frac- 
tured limbs,  all  go  wrong  at  once ; any  general  caufe 
ofweaknefs,  or  fever,  produces  this  change  over  the 
whole  hofpital,  while  any  particular  caufe  of  weaknefs 
will  produce  it  in  any  one  individual  cafe.  The  pa- 
roxyfm  of  an  intermittent  fever,  the  accident  of  a foul 
ftomach,  two  days  of  diarrhoea,  will  not  only  change 
the  complexion  of  a fore,  but  will  alter  its  nature  in 
a degree  not  eafily  to  be  countera&ed. 

And  in  the  largefl  hofpital  one  foul  fore  or  gangre- 
nous limb,  one  unlucky  fever,  or  the  crowds  of  wound- 
ed which  a battle  pours  in  upon  them,  makes  a whole 
hofpital  exhibit  everywhere  the  fame  difmal  fcene. 

The  marks  which  diftinguifh  this  condition  of  the 
fyflem  are  fo  plain,  and  the  appearance  of  an  ill  con- 
ditioned and  flabby  wound  deluged  with  matter,  and 
fometimes  blackened  with  exuding  blood,  is  fo  pecu- 
liar, that  I hold  this  notice  to  be  enough ; only  it  will 
be  right  that  I explain  to  you,  before  I defcend  to  the 
particular  rules  of  prattice,  how  terrible  the  confe- 
quences  of  ill  air  are,  whether  in  hofpitals  or  in  a 
camp. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  in  the  autumnal  months, 
in  marfhy  fltuations,  in  crowded  hofpitals,  in  befieged 
cities,  where  the  whole  country  is  driven  in  upon 
the  town,  wounds  will  never  heal.  Paree  fays*,  that 
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in  the  fiege  of  Rouen  the  air  was  fo  noxious  that 
no  wounds  would  heal ; and  the  befieged,  finding  that 
all  their  wounds  became  gangrenous,  reported  that  the 
befiegers  had  poifoned  their  balls  ; the  befiegers  alfo, 
feeing  none  but  putrid  fores  in  the  camp,  believed  that 
their  wounds  were  poifoned  ; and,  both  within  and 
without  the  city,  fuch  was  the  (late  of  the  air,  and  fo 
putrid  were  all  wounds,  that  the  furgeons  could  fcarce- 
ly  look  upon  the  fores,  or  endure  the  fmell ; and  if 
they  negledled  them  for  a fingle  day,  they  found  them 
full  of  worms. 

The  hiftory  of  one  great  hofpital,  the  Hotel  Dieu  of 
Paris,  which  has  been,  I fear,  an  evil  rather  than  a 
blefiing  to  that  city,  has  always  appeared  to  me  very 
curious. 

Paree,  200  years  ago,  complained  that  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu  fores  would  not  heal,  and  no  operations  could 
be  rightly  performed.  After  him  Diouis,  ioo  years 
ago,  protefts  againft  performing  operations  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu  ; and  advifes,  that  an  hofpital  fhould  be  built  in 
the  environs  of  the  city,  for  thofe  who,  have  fradtured 
fculls,  required  the  operation  of  the  trepan.  And  Mr. 
Deffault,  late  furgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  faid,  that 
wherever  he  performed  the  operation  of  the  trepan,  his 
patients  were  fure  to  die  • by  letting  them  alone  they 
had  fome  little  chance  of  living.  In  his  time,  there- 
fore, they  tried  to  relieve  compreffion,  or  coma,  by 
bleedings,  poultices,  or  blifters,  but  never  ventured  to 
perform  the  trepan. 

1 he  two  great  rules  then  which  I have  laid  down  for 
you  are  thefe:  To  bleed  only  in  the  fpring,  when  men 
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are  juft  come  into  the  field  full  of  young  blood,  lufty, 
and  ftrong,  difpofed  to  inflammatory  difeafes.  But  in 
the  autumnal  months,  in  marftiy  firuations,  in  crowd- 
ed hofpitals,  or  unhealthy  camps,  when  the  men  having 
been  exhaufted  with  a long  campaign,  or  having 
ftruggled  through  lingering  wounds,  you  look  only 
for  weaknefs  and  fever,  gleety  flumps  and  foul  fores ; 
inftead  of  bleeding,  you  muft  trull  to  air  and  cleanli- 
nefs,  and  bark  and  wine. 

This  fingle  principle  will,  I hope,  make  the  whole 
bufinefs  very  plain  to  you  ; for,  indeed,  if  a young 
man,  without  fome  leading  principle,  enter  upon  thefe 
duties ; if  he  go  into  the  camp  with  only  fome  loofer 
notions  of  bleeding  in  inflammation,  or  of  bark  when 
gangrene  is  to  be  feared;  he  will  be  little  valued 
there  : if  he  do  not  underftand  the  connedion  betwixt 
the  particular  wound  and  the  general  health  ; if  he  do 
not  know  with  a glance  the  conftitution  of  a patient, 
or  the  true  ftate  of  his  fore  ; if  he  be  not  careful  to  re- 
tain fome  general  principle,  which,  like  a myftic  clue, 
may  lead  him  through  this  labyrinth  ; he  will  fee 
thoufands  dying  around  him,  without  knowing  the 
caufe,  like  the  fable  of  the  Grecian  camp,  falling  un- 
der the  invifible  {hafts  of  Apollo. 

This  general  view  will  reduce  your  notions  of  prac- 
tice into  a fimple  and  manageable  fyftem,  and  let  you 
know  what  you  are  doing.  • You  muft  always  keep 
your  eye  upon  the  conftitution  of  your  patient,  for 
there  are  many  things  more  important  to  his  health 
and  fafety  than  dilating  his  wound,  or  extrading  the 
ball. 
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i.  If  your  patient  be  an  officer,  well  fed,  and  warm- 
ly clothed,  in  full  health,  riding  perhaps  a pleafant 
journey  while  his  men  are  marching,  and  living  luxu- 
rioully  while  they  are  differing  the  hardlhips  of  their 
way  of  life,  he  will  bear  bleeding  well. 

II.  If  a raw  foldier  be  wounded,  who  has  come  from 
home  but  lately  ; who  has  lived  in  garrifon,  and  at  his 
eafe  ; who  is  full  of  young  blood,  and  has  what  Sir 
John  Pringle  has  called  the  confiitution  of  fpring;  he 
alfo  will  bear  bleeding. 

III.  You  ffiould  bleed  very  freely  in  wounds  of  the 
belly,  head,  or  bread,  or  great  joints ; but  there  is  no 
need  of  bleeding  in  a mere  flefh-wound,  where  inflam- 
mation never  runs  high  ; and  you  ffiould  be  fparing  of 
the  patient’s  flrength  in  fraeflured  limbs  ; for  though 
there  be  inflammation  at  the  firfl,it  is  to  be  lucceeded 
by  by  long  confinement,  tedious  exfoliations  of  the 
bones,  and  a profufe  difeharge. 

IV.  It  a patient  have  lain  long  with  gleeting 
wounds,  and  a malignant  fore  ; it  this  fore  burfts  out 
from  time  to  time,  and  will  not  heal ; it  will,  too  of- 
ten, be  explained  to  you,  by  the  general  air  of  the  hof- 
pital,  or  by  the  habit  of  the  patient’s  body  : but  if 
theie  be  no  fuch  caufe,  you  will  then  renew  your  learch 
tor  balls,  or  pieces  of  cloth,  or  fplinters  of  bone. 

V.  But  if  you  attend  clofely  to  the  conftitution  of 
your  patient,  and  the  air  in  which  he  lives,  you  will 
find  in  the  foldiers  who  have  lain  long  in  your  hofpi- 
tals  every  mark  of  weaknefs ; you  will  find  pale  and 
flabby  wounds,  gleeting  fores,  exfoliating  bones,  and 
flumps  that  will  not  heal  : you  will  find,  on  the  other 
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hand,  as  the  caufes  of  thefe,  frequent  fevers,  hettic, 
diarrhoea,  night-fweats,  profufe  evacuations  from  the 
wounds,  which,  as  Ranby  exprefles  it,  “ run  the  patient 
out  of  the  world  and  in  exigencies  like  thefe,  you 
will  find  opium  the  belt  remedy  for  the  dirrrhoea,  wine 
and  fpirits  of  vitriol  for  the  gleeting  fores,  bark  for  the 
febrile  paroxyfms,  and  air  and  cleanlinefs  for  the  ge- 
neral health.  Attributing  much  of  their  dangers  and 
fufferings  to  the  tainted  air,  you  will  drive  all  loiterers 
from  about  your  hofpitals,  and  thofe  who  are  really  ill 
you  will  try  to  fend  early  home ; and  confidering  the 
duty  and  the  feelings  which  prefs  upon  you  at  fuch  a 
time,  you  will  rilk  all  patronage  for  yourfelf,  to  pro- 
cure conveniencies  for  your  foldiers ; you  will  dare  to 
offend,  where  it  is  necelfary,  in  a right  caufe;  you  will 
lpare  neither  folicitation  nor  remonftrances ; you  will 
be  fteady  and  perfevering,  but  ftill  refpeaful  to  thofe 
who  are  over  you  in  command ; refpeaful,  not  from 
any  fear  of  your  own  intereft , but  from  a manly  fenfe 
of  fubordination  and  fervice,  and  a fincere  defire  of 
gaining  your  end,  which  is  eafily  attained  by  a win- 
ning manner,  but  never  by  that  condua  which  is  too 
apt  to  be  felt  as  rude  or  mutinous  by  thofe  who  are  in 
command  above  you. 

But,  above  all  things,  learn  to  refrain  from  after 
complaints ; for  at  the  end  of  a w'ar  they  found  too 
like  the  murmuring  of  thofe  who  are  difappointed  of 
the  profits  of  it,  and  ill  become  the  charaaer  which 
you  fhould  endeavour  to  fupport. 

END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 

Printed,  by  Mundih  ts*  Son,? 
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DISCOURSE  I. 


O F 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  BREAST. 


HaVING  paired  through  all  the  intricacies  which 
belong  to  the  general  treatment  of  gun-fhot  wounds, 
we  now  advance  to  the  more  plain  and  eafy  doc- 
trine of  individual  wounds : And  in  difcourling  upon 
wounds  of  the  thorax,  it  is  natural,  firft  of  all,  to  re- 
flect: upon  the  very  important  parts  which  are  con- 
tained there, — the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  great  veflels, 
the  thoracic  dudl : We  cannot  but  wonder,  that 
wounds  of  fuch  a cavity  are  not  always  mortal ; but 
flill  more  muft  we  be  furprifed  at  men  efcaping  eafl- 
ly  from  the  moll  defperate  wound  of  the  lungs  ; fur- 
viving  for  many  hours,  or  even  days,  where  the  wea- 
pon had  abfolutely  touched  the  heart  itfelf.  But 
wonder  is  ignorance,  and  as  our  knowledge  advances 
wonder  fubfides  ; for  in  a fubjeft  like  this,  we  com- 
pare the  ftrudture  of  the  parts  with  the  confequences 
of  the  wound,  fo  as  to  arrive  by  flow  fleps  at  a know- 
ledge of  the  true  proportion  betwixt  the  wound  and 
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the  dangers  ; and  all  that  was  wonderful  at  firft,  va- 
nifhes  in  the  end. 

We  know  that  the  cheft  contains  the  heart,  the 
lungs,  the  great  arteries  and  veins.  We  know  that 
if  the  heart  or  great  veffels  be  wounded,  there  come 
on  coldnefs,  fainting,  oppreffion,  a total  finking  oi 
the  pulfe,  palenefs,  and  death  ; that  if  the  lungs  be 
wounded,  there  is  an  emphyfema,  or  a breathing  of 
air  into  the  cellular  fubftance,  fpitting  of  blood,  dif- 
ficult breathing,  fuffocation,  and  death  *,  and  if  the 
patient  outlive  the  danger,  we  exped  pains  in  the 
cheft,  diftrefs  in  breathing,  dreadful  cough,  fpittings 
of  blood,  reftlefs  nights  and  fearful  dreams  ; and  there 
will  be,  from  time  to  time,  hopes  of  recovery,  follow- 
ed by  frequent  relapfes,  threatening  death  ; and  we 
are  befides,  during  all  this  fuffering  and  pain,  obliged 
to  ufe  bleedings,  fo  profufe  as  to  be  almoft  as  danger- 
ous as  the  wound  itfelf. 

If  ftill  our  patient  efcape  thefe  early  dangers,  there 
are  others,  ilower  in  their  progrefs,  but  perhaps  not 
lefs  to  be  feared.  There  come  next,  tedious  figura- 
tions of  the  cheft,  with  difcharges  of  broken  ribs ; 
then  the  wound  fwells,  and  the  matter  is  confined  ; 
then  a deluge  of  matter  burfts  out  at  laft  after  long 
fuppreffion, — it  burfts  out  with  a temporary  relief ; 
but  the  difcharge  continues  fo  profufe,  that  weaknefs, 
fever,  confirmed  heclic,  enfue,  which  hcdic,  unlike 
the  true  confumption  ol  the  lungs,  is  fometimes  cuied. 

Sometimes  alfo,  it  happens,  that  the  outward  wound 
heals  when  all  is  not  found  within : then  matter  form- 
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ing  oppreffes  the  lungs,  and  the  patient  labours  lo 
much  in  his  breathing,  that  if  the  making  an  opening 
for  that  matter,  either  be  not  propofed,  or  be  not  al- 
lowed, it  collects  in  fuch  quantity,  that  the  whole 
bread  is  difordered  and  opprefled,  and  the  patient 
dies. 

Thus  we  have  before  us  in  one  view  all  the  dangers 
of  wounded  lungs ; opprelfion  and  fuflbcation  at  fil'd  ; 
after  that,  high  inflammation  and  pain  ; then  long 
continued  fuppurations  and  waitings  of  the  lungs,  fo 
that  a fmall  bud  or  tubercle  only  is  left  of  them  ; and 
in  the  end,  great  opprefilbns  from  effuflons  of  matter 
or  of  blood.  We  feel  that  wounds  of  the  lungs  are 
mod  intereding,  from  their  dangers ; from  our  feeing 
the  caufe  of  danger  fo  plain  and  open ; from  our  gi- 
ving fuch  immediate  relief,  fometimes  by  a bold  ufe 
of  the  bleeding  lancet,  fometimes  directly  by  the  im- 
mediate touch  of  the  knife,  to  make  way  for  the  mat- 
ter or  blood. 

1 have  already  hinted  at  a thing  really  wonderful, 
that  the  thorax,  containing  the  heart,  lungs,  and  great 
velfels,  diould  be  fo  often  wounded  with  fo  little  dan- 
ger. Many  no  doubt  die,  but  numbers  efcape  ; for 
a wound  of  the  fubdanCe  of  the  lungs  is  far  from  be- 
ing mortal.  The  blood  may  fuffocate  the  patient ; the 
fever  and  pain  may  wade  him  ; he  may  die  of  the 
inflammation  or  of  the  oppredion  of  the  lungs  ; or 
there  may  be  time  for  a large  fuppuration,  or  a lin- 
gering heclic  to  cut  him  off ; but  dill,  if  his  wound 
be  only  in  the  edges  of  the  lungs,  he  is  in  fome  degree 
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fafe  ; he  is  only  in  danger  when  the  thick  fub dance 
of  the  lungs  is  perforated,  and  falls  into  abfcefs,  or 
when  the  root  of  the  lungs  is  wounded,  for  there  the 
large  veffels  of  the  lungs  being  opened,  the  great  ef- 
fufion  of  blood,  like  that  from  a wound  of  the  heart 
itfelf,  mud  kill,  even  by  the  quantity  of  blood  loll  to 
the  general  fyftem  ; but  belides,  this  blood  being 
thrown  into  the  trachea,  deluges  the  lungs,  the  pa- 
tient fpits  up  a frothy  blood,  blood  indead  of  air  oc- 
cupies the  lungs,  fo  that  he  druggies  for  breath  but  a 
few  moments,  and  then  expires. 

But  dill  I return  to  the  fird  part  of  this  propofition,to 
that  which  ought  to  be  the  mod  particularly  impreded 
upon  you,  that  though  no  doubt  many  die,  numbers  do 
efcape  ; they  often  recover  from  wounds  of  the  bayo- 
net or  fmall  fvvord  ; many  recover  alfo  who  have  been 
fhot  fairly  through  the  thorax,  with  fraftures  of  the 
rib  both  before  and  behind,  with  many  dangerous 
lplinters  of  bone  driven  in  upon  the  lungs;  fome  of 
thofe  wounded  with  the  fmall  fvvord  have  hardly  been 
ill,  or  have  recovered  in  a few  days ; and  even  thofe 
wounded  with  balls  acrofs  the  ched  have  recovered  in 
a month. 

When  the  lungs  are  wounded,  the  didrefs  and  dan- 
ger of  your  patient  mud  arife  either  from  emphylema, 

or  from  extravafation  of  blood, — or  from  the  ball, 

or  cloth  or  fplinters  of  the  ribs,  either  lying  in  the 

cavities  of  the  thorax,  or  abfolutely  dicking  in  the 
lungs : But  befides  thefe  prefent  dangers,  there  is  a 
fecond  train  of  dangerous  fymptoms,  which  you  mud 
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alfo  learn  to  manage,  efpecially  long  continued  fiup- 
puration  in  the  bread, — callous  fores, — exfoliating 
bones, — or  (the  wound  having  actually  clofed)  there 
may  be  cohesions  of  pus  within  the  ched,  and  the 
■operation  of  empyema  may  need  to  be  performed. 
If  I fliould  difcufs  each  of  thefe  points,  I think  that 
you  would  be  bold  and  Ikilful  in  managing  fuch  a 
cafe. 


3.  Of  Blood  poured  out  into  the  Cells  of  the  Lungs. 

When  a man  is  Ihot  through  the  lungs,  if  death  be 
very  near,  it  mud  be  from  fuffocation  ; and  you  will 
find  him  with  a bloody  foam  at  his  mouth  ; his  face 
pale  in  the  cheeks,  and  livid  round  the  lips  and  eyes  ; 
heaving  the  bread  with  intolerable  anguifli  ; tolling 
from  fide  to  fide  in  bed  ; the  bloody  foam  increafing  ; 
the  breathing  becoming  more  difficult,  and  the  blood 
and  air  rattling  in  the  throat ; then  the  pulfe  flutters, 
and  the  extremities  continually  grow  colder,  till 
(draggling,  in  fomething  like  a convulfion)  he  ex- 
pires. 

If  you  find  your  patient  fpitting  blood  and  breath- 
ing high,  but  not  much  opprefled,  or  his  oppreffion 
increafing  very  flowly,  you  may  hope  to  fave  him. 
If  there  be  no  great  veflel  wounded  in  the  lungs,  fo 
as  to  luflocate  him  at  once,  it  is  probable  that  the 
fmaller  veffels  which  are  opened  by  the  wound,  will 
gradually  ceafe  to  bleed  ; .and  after  four  or  five  days 
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of  alarming  cough,  with  bloody  expectoration,  that 
fymptom  will  ceale ; and  in  order  that  he  may  the 
fooncr  be  relieved  from  his  danger,  you  mud  bleed 
very  freely  : let  it  be  your  intention  to  reduce  him 
very  low  by  quick  bleedings  ; and  let  tliefe  bleedings 
have  the  eft'edt  of  continued  internal  hemorrhagy, 
without  the  dangers  of  it : let  them  deprefs  him  to  the 
fame  low  condition  to  which  the  inward  bleeding 
would  mod  likely  have  brought  him  ; and  the  fydem 
being  emptied  in  this  direction,  there  will  be  lefs 
danger  of  immediate  fuffocation  in  the  lungs,  and  but 

i 

little  fear  of  the  fucceeding  inflammation  rifing  too 
high.  It  is  only  by  tliefe  repeated  bleedings  that  the 
patient  can  be  fared  : you  mud  keep  the  vafcular  fy- 
dem low  in  action,  and  fo  drain  it  as  to  prevent  the 
lungs  from  being  opprefled  with  blood. 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  that  if  you  bleed  only  when 
the  cough  and  bleeding  from  the  lungs  return,  you 
never  can  do  wrong  ; for  this  is  the  plain  matter  : 
The  patient  lying  draggling  before  you,  is  to  lofe  a 
given  quantity  of  blood  ; if  it  be  allowed  to  flow  out 
into  the  lungs,  he  may  be  lufFocated  ; it  you  draw  it 
from  the  arm,  this  fuffocation  is  prevented  j if  you 
keep  him  low  enough  by  bleeding,  there  will  be  no 
blood  to  fpare  for  this  extravafation  into  the  lungs ; if 
you  bleed  only  when  the  bloody  extravafation  returns, 
you  are  taking  no  blood  away  but  that  which  you 
cannot  fave  ; and  thus  you  fee,  that  it  is  only  the 
mod  profufe  bleeding  that  can  keep  your  patient  from 
fuffocation  ; and  that  will  be  edablifhed  in  your  mind 
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as  a rule  of  found  pradice,  which  feemed  Ihocking 
and  dangerous,  when  mentioned  in  explaining  only 
the.  general  nature  of  wounds ; you  will  ieel,  by  fuch 
cafes,  that  the  French  furgeons  (with  all  their  parti- 
ality for  bleeding),  could  hardly,  in  fuch  a cafe,  go 
too  far. 


II.  Of  Blood  poured  out,  not  into  the  Cells  of  the 
Lungs,  but  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Chest. 

The  next  caufe  of  fuffocation,  is  blood  thrown  out 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  not  into  the  cells  of  the 
lungs : — it  is  lefs  dangerous  and  more  ealily  relieved  ; 
and  it  may  proceed  from  one  of  two  kinds  of  wound, 
either  from  a fraftured  rib  having  torn  the  interco- 
ftal  artery  ; or  from  blood  coming,  not  thus  from  the 
walls  of  the  thorax,  but  from  the  lungs,  which  often 
bleed  out  into  the  thorax,  as  well  as  upwards  into 
the  throat. 

If  the  blood  which  oppreffes  the  lungs  come  from 
the  lungs,  then  it  is  attended  with  a foaming  of  blood 
at  the  mouth,  and  a continual  cough  \ if  it  come  from 
the  intercoflal  artery  only,  then  there  is  no  coughing 
of  blood,  but  an  oppreffion  increafing  every  hour.  In 
either  cafe  the  patient  is  in  a melancholy  condition  ; 
and  indeed  this  oppreffion  from  blood  merely,  gives 
him  all  the  appearance  of  one  who  is  wounded  in 
fome  of  the  great  veffels,  and  foon  to  die.  The  pa- 
tient, in  a few  minutes  after  he  is  wounded,  begins 
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to  be  opp relied  ; lie  cannot  lie  down  ; he  fits  in  bed 
railed  up  with  pillows  ; he  often  Harts  up  in  great 
agony,  crying  out  that  he  is  fuffocating : he  draws  his 
breath  with  great  contortions  and  writhings  of  the 
body,  with  anxiety  and  fear  of  inftant  fuffocation, 
loch  as  cannot  be  defcribed  ; he  draws  his  breath  with 
contortions  and  great  effort,  and  yet  receives  not  half 
his  quantity  of  air  ; his  voice  begins  to  be  obftrudted, 
his  face  becomes  livid,  his  eyes  turgid,  his  extremities 
cold,  his  pulfe  opprelfed,  quick,  and  fluttering;  there 
is  a rattling  in  his  throat,  and  his  forehead  is  bedewed 
with  a clammy  fweat. 

If  the  patient  be  not  in  the  hands  of  a Ikilful  fur- 
geon,  he  will  furely  die.  But  when  the  furgeon  thrufts 
in  his  finger  to  fearch  the  wound,  he  feels  hot  blood  ; 
it  follows  his  finger ; even  the  getting  out  a little 
blood  in  this  way  is  a relief,  and  the  patient  is  fully 
relieved  by  a more  regular  emptying  of  the  thorax  : 
often,  the  furgeon  feeing  that  blood  follows  the  finger, 
and  being  fenfible  of  the  true  caufe  of  this  oppreflion, 
brings  his  patient  over  the  fide  of  the  bed,  as  in  tap- 
ping for  the  dropfy,  makes  him  fupport  himfelf  upon 
his  hands,  and  hang  with  his  head  reclined  ; by  this 
dependent  poflure  the  blood  ifi'ues  from  the  bread, 
and  he  is  for  the  time  relieved,  breathes  more  calm- 
ly, returns  to  bed,  lies  quietly  down,  and  continues  in 
tolerable  eafe  for  twelve  hours,  till,  perhaps,  the 
blood  flowing  from  the  wounded  artery,  fills  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax  flowly,  and  the  breathing  becomes 
again  difficult  in  proportion  as  the  breaft  fills , he  i$ 
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again  put  into  this  diftreffing  pofture,  and  again  the 
thorax  is  emptied  of  its  blood  ; and  thus  from  dr£ 
ling  to  d reding,  he  is  relieved  and  kept  fafe  from  ft  - 
focation,  till  at  laft  this  inward  bleeding  ceafes,  an 

allows  the  wound  to  clofe. 

It  is  not  merely  the  laying  the  patient  in  this  po- 
fture, that  will  always  relieve  the  breaft ; the  blood 
flows  with  extreme  difficulty  ; fometimes  coughing, 
or  the  patient’s  endeavours  and  {trainings  help  to  emp- 
ty the  cheft,  the  putting  the  finger  into  the  wound  al- 
ways affifts ; the  flowing  of  the  blood  is  made  ex- 
tremely eafy  when  a large  canula  is  introduced  into 
the  wound  ; any  tube  that  is  mod  at  hand  will  ferve  ; 
on  many  occafions,  the  furgeon  has  found  even  fo 
fmall  a tube  as  the  catheter  of  ufe.  Rut  why  ffiould 
fo  harmlefs  an  operation  as  this  be  fpared  ? Let  a laige 
canula  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  at  every  dref- 
fing,  every  twelve  hours,  oftener  it  the  breathing  be 
oftener  oppreffed,  and  repeated  daily,  till  the  blood, 
becoming  gradually  paler,  ceafes  to  flow.  It  a ball 
have  pafled  through  both  fides,  the  danger  and  op- 
preffion  will  be  very  great  •,  and  both  fides  of  the  tho- 
rax mu  ft  be  freed  of  blood.  If  the  oppreffion  comes 
on  inftantly,  there  is  danger  left  fome  great  artery  be 
wounded  ; if  it  come  more  flowly,  but  at  laft  arrive  at 
that  degree  which  the  patient  can  no  longer  bear,  it 
is  clear,  from  the  flownefs,  that  it  is  fome  fmaller  vef- 
fel : If  there  be  oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  without 
bloody  expectoration,  the  bleeding  is  from  the  inter- 
coftal  artery  only,  and  there  is  no  wound  in  the  lungs. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  this  inward  bleed- 
ing, thefe  are  your  rules  : Firft  put  in  your  finger; 

perhaps  it  may  difcover,  or  may  evacuaterthe  blood  : 

If  the  blood  do  not  follow  the  finger,  then  fome  tube 
mull  be  introduced,  and  the  tube  for  fo  fimple  a bufi- 
nefs  need  not  be  a nice  one  : If  you  cannot  get  your 
tube  into  the  thorax,  and  the  breathing  continue  op- 
preffed,  you  mull  enlarge  the  wound,  and  enlarge  it 
freely  ; to  be  afraid  of  expofing  the  lungs  to  air  when 
they  are  already  torn  with  a bullet,  and  loaded  with 
blood,  is  mere  childilhnefs,  and  ufelefs  theory,  very 
unlike  the  proper  management  of  fuch  wounds.  If  you 
find  the  wound  in  the  thorax  too  high,  above  the  third 
or  fourth  rib ; and  if  you  find  that  no  poftures  of  the 
patient,  however  willing  or  able  to  turn  himfelf,  will 
bring  the  blood  eafily  in  that  way  ; or,  if  you  find  the 
wound  confufed,  oblique  and  difficult  for  you  to  di- 
late, you  muff  do  an  operation  which,  as  it  is  com- 
monly practifed  for  pus  in  the  breaff,  is  called  the 
operation  of  empyema  : that  is,  you  muff  make  a very 
free  incifion  in  the  line  betwixt  two  of  the  ribs,  then 
pun&ure  the  pleura  with  a lancet,  and  introduce  your 
tube  there  ; or,  in  plain  language,  whenever  you  find 
that  the  natural  wound  will  not  empty  the  thorax, 
you  muff  not  fear  to  make  a new  wound,  and  you  will 
make  it  in  what  is  called  the  chofen  point,  the  point 
of  election,  i.  e.  low  betwixt  the  feventh  and  eighth 
lib,  that  there  may  be  an  eafy  drain.  But  whenever 
the  wound  is  about  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  di- 
late it  rather,  which  both  changes  the  nature  of  the 
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wound  and  gets  out  the  blood.  When  this  blood  pro- 
ceeds  from  a wound  of  the  intercoftal  artery,  fuel  free 
incifions  are  the  more  neceflary  ; they  allow  us  to  ee 
the  artery,  to  feel  the  jet  of  its  warm  blood  by  put- 
ting in  the  finger,  and  this  allows  us  to  prefs  it  with 
a comprefs,  or  to  tie  it  with  the  needle  and  thread. 


III.  Of  Emphysema  or  the  lumor  formed  hv  Aii 
blown  out  from  the  Lungs  into  the  common  cellu- 
lar Subltance,  or  confined  withiu  the  1 horax  and 
oppreffing  the  Lungs. 

The  emphyfema  is  very  frequent  after  fractures 
of  the  ribs,  and  fometimes  follows  common  wounds. 
It  arifes  from  the  air  efcaping,  firft,  from  the  lungs 
into  the  thorax  •,  then,  from  the  thorax,  through  the 
wound  of  the  pleura  made  by  the  fradtured  rib  ; 
then,  from  the  cellular  fubftance,  which  is  over  the  rib, 
palfing  along  till  it  inflates  the  cellular  lubltance  over 
the  whole  body.  It  is  more  frequent  after  a fractu- 
red rib,  becaule  there  is  there  a wide  laceration  of 
the  lungs,  and  no  exit  lor  the  air  ■,  it  is  lefs  iiequent 
in  large  wounds  with  a knile  or  broad  fword,  becaufe 
there  the  air  has  an  open  and  unimpeded  iflue  ; it  is 
again  more  frequent  in  deep  ftabs  with  the  bayonet  or 
fmall  fword  ; and  it  is  peculiarly  frequent  in  gun-fhot 
wounds,  becaufe  the  orifice  in  the  Ikin  inflames  and 
fwells,  vvhile  the  wound  is  wider  within  : We  often 
find  an  equal  degree  of  emphyfema  at  both  wounds, 
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/viz.  that  where  the  ball  entered,  and  that  by  which 
the  ball  pafied  out,  and  we  need  to  make  fcarifications 
at  each  wound,  which  we  do  the  more  willingly,  be- 
caufe  fuch  fcarifications  empty  the  windy  tumor  of 
its  air,  and  if  necedary,  they  can  be  made  fuch  as  to 
empty  the  thorax  of  blood,  or  to  give  room  for 
fearching  with  the  finger,  and  extracting  the  fplinter- 
ed  bones. 

This  emphyfematous  or  windy  tumor  is  one  of 
the  ltrangeft  accidents  that  happens  in  wounds  of  the 

chefi. : It  advances  fo  quickly,  fwells  the  whole  bo- 

/ 

dy,  clofes  the  eye-lids,  puffs  up  the  fcrotum,  and  all 
the  loofer  parts,  with  fuch  alarming  rapidity,  and  is 
attended  with  fuch  oppreflion  of  the  breathing,  as  to 
terrify  the  patient ; and  the  furgeon  himfelf,  though 
he  knows  it  to  be  a flight  matter,  compared  with  the 
apprehenfions  of  the  fufferer,  is  yet  not  entirely  at  eafe. 
In  fhort,  it  is  a fymptom  which  is  fo  particular,  and 
in  fome  circumfiances  fo  dangerous,  that  it  requires  a 
very  full  explanation. 

When  a rib  is  broken,  the  point  of  the  broken 
bone  is  preffed  down  upon  the  furface  of  the  lungs 
and  touches  them  : It  abrades  and  lacerates  the  fur- 
face  by  the  continual  motion  of  the  thorax  ; and  it  is 
often  from  the  flighted;  and  mod  fuperficial  wound  of 
this  kind,  that  the  emphyfematous  tumor  proceeds ; 
for,  in  moll  cafes  of  emphyfema,  the  laceration  of  the 
lungs  is  fo  fuperficial,  that  it  is  not  even  attended  with 
the  lead;  degree  of  bloody  foam  from  the  mouth,  or 
any  other  fymptom  of  a deep  wound  ; and  if  the  pa- 
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tient  die,  the  wound  cannot  be  feen  even  after  dif- 
fection,  but  is  only  to  be  found  by  inflating  the  ungs . 
Yet  the  furface  of  the  lungs  being  touched,  even  m 
this  flight  way,  the  air  efcapes  from  them  at  every 
infpiration ; the  air  which  is  then  within  the  cavity  ot 
the  thorax,  is  of  courfe  compreffed,  fo  that  at  the  next 
expiration,  this  comprefiion  mutt  force  the  an  ut  lei 
back  again  into  the  lungs,  or  out  by  the  wound  in 
the  walls  of  the  thorax,  and  fo  in  among  the  uellu  ar 
fubftance  which  furrounds  the  broken  rib.  Thus  m 
every  infpiration  there  is  a fuftion  of  fome  air,  which 
is  drawn  through  the  wounded  lungs,  the  air  expan 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  lung  w hich  ga"\  e out 
that  air  fubfides  again,  and  lies  almoft  entirely  qmef- 
cent,  partly  from  the  wound  in  it,  which,  like  a rent 
in  a bladder,  prevents  it  being  inflated,  and  partly 
from  the  oppreflion  of  the  air  within  that  cavity, 
where  there  fliould  be  a vacuum  to  caufe  its  diflen- 
tion ; fo  that  in  the  firft  infpiration,  air  is  drawn  in 
through  the  wounded  lung,  in  the  next  infpiration  it 
is  breathed  out  through  the  wound  of  the  thorax  . 
Every  new  infpiration  draws  more  air  from  the  wound- 
ed lung,  and  every  new  expiration  drives  more  aii 
out  into  the  cellular  fubftance-,  there  is  no  further 
outlet  for  the  air,  which  makes  its  way  forwards,  un- 
dermining the  common  (kin  with  wonderful  rapidity , 
fo  that  the  emphyfematous  crackling  tumor  appears, 
firft,  over  the  broken  rib,  or  over  the  wounded  point 
of  the  thorax ; then  extends  over  the  whoie  cheft, 
(opprefling  the  breathing)  ; then  over  the  neck  and 
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face,  filling  particularly  the  eye-lids,  fo  that  the  eyes 
are  abfolutely  clofed ; then  over  the  belly  ; then 
down  the  thighs ; the  private  parts  are  at  laft  enor- 
moufly  fwelled  ; and  no  part  efcapes  this  tumor,  ex- 
cept the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  foies  of  the 

feet : more  air  is  every  moment  drawn  out  from 

the  wound  of  the  lungs,  and  driven  under  the  fkin ; 
the  patient  is  every  moment  more  and  more  opprei- 
fed ; till  at  laft  the  breathing  is  quite  interrupted, 
the  pulfe  flags,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  and  the 
patient,  if  he  be  not  relieved  by  fome  operation, 
mult  die. 

The  philofophy  of  this  difeafe,  if  I may  be  allowed 
to  fay  fo  bold  a thing,  is  quite  mifunderftood  ; and  it 
happens  very  ftrangely,  that  the  molt  palpable  blun- 
ders are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  thofe  who  are 
looked  up  to  as  oracles  on  this  point,  and  who  boaft  of 
their  difcoveries,  and  claim  them  as  their  own,  with 
an  cagernefs  which  would  imply  fdmethirig  very  im- 
portant. But  perhaps  the  ealieft  form  in  which  I can 
deliver  this  queftion  to  you  is,  by  explaining  fir  ft  in 
my  own  way  the  real  condition  of  a wounded  lung. 

The  moment  that  the  lungs  are  wounded  they  fall 
down,  and  continue  in  this  collapfed  ftate  until  the 
wound  heals,  which  it  does  in  the  courfe  of  a very- 
few  days : but  from  the  moment  in  which  the  lungs 
are  wounded,  the  ufe  of  the  wounded  lobe  is  loft, 
fo  that  if  the  wound  be  in  the  right  fide  of  the  lungs, 
the  breathing  is  performed  only  by  the  left,  only  hall 
the  quantity  of  air  is  infpired,  and  the  breathing  is 
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difficult : But,  this  collapfed  ftate  of  the  lungs,  which 
cannot  he  remedied,  which  muff  inevitably  continue 
at  lead  for  a few  days,  while  it  is  a caufc  of  diftrefs, 
is  at  the  fame  time  a chief  means  of  fafety.  When 
the  lungs  are  unfolded,  their  veflels  have  their  full 
diameter,  they  hold  their  full  proportion  of  blood, 
and  if,  after  being  wounded,  the  lungs  could  con- 
tinue dilating  at  every  refpiration,  their  wounded 
veflels  would  throw  out  much  blood ; but  the  mo- 
ment that  they  are  wounded,  they  fall  down  to  the 
back  bone,  they  continue  in  this  collapfed  ftate,  and 
can  no  more  be  filled  than  a torn  bladdei  can  b._  in- 
flated ; and  moreover,  they  are  opprefled  by  the  tho- 
rax being  filled  within  with  blood  or  aii,  and  this 
collapfed  condition  of  the  lungs  prevents  much  lofs 
of  blood : There  is  lefs  blood  thrown  out  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  to  opprefs  the  lungs,  and  theie 
is  alfo  lefs  thrown  into  the  bronchia;,  which  is  ftill  a 
more  dangerous  kind  of  bleeding,  fince  it  thieatens 
fuffocation,  not  only  by  filling  the  wounded  lung 
with  blood,  but  by  affeding  both  fides  of  the  lungs. 

If  the  lungs,  when  wounded,  were  to  continue  in 
perpetual  motion,  I do  not  know  how  we  ftiould  ex- 
pect a cure  ; for  the  air  would  be  continually  dream- 
ing through  the  wound,  and  the  wound  itfell,  alter- 
nately dilating  and  contrading  like  that  in  an  artery, 
could  not  heal.  But  as  the  wounded  lung  lies  in  a 
collapfed  ftate,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  in  contad 
with  each  other  : There  is,  as  we  find  by  diffedion, 
a flight  effufion  of  blood,  a degree  of  livor,  a fwell- 
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ing,  thickening  and  inflammation  round  the  wound, 
and  thus,  in  two  days,  the  wound  heals.  It  is  heal- 
ed partly  by  adhefion,  partly  by  this  thickening  of 
the  cellular  fubflance  round  its  edges ; and  thus  the 
lung  be>-  mes  once  more  entire,  and  its  funftion  is 
reftored. 

The  blaft  of  air  from  a wound  in  the  thorax,  is  of- 
ten fo  Itrong,  that  at  every  breath  it  will  extinguifh 
a candle,  and  r uflies  with  confiderable  noife.  This 
ftrong  blafl  of  air,  fo  far  from  being  afign  of  wound- 
ed lungs,  is  often  ltrongeft  when  the  lungs  are  abfo- 
lutely  entire  ; it  is  a lign  of  a free  and  open  wound 
in  the  thorax,  but  by  no  means  of  wounded  lungs ; 
for  whether  the  lung  be  or  be  not  wounded,  the  air 
enters  fo  freely  by  the  outward  wound  that  there  is  no 
vacuum  formed  to  give  them  play,  and  therefore  they 
fall  down  and  lie  collapfed  till  the  outward  wound 
heal.  The  thorax  therefore  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  lungs,  but  is  like  a pair  of  bellows,  having  a large 
air-hole,  which  admits  the  air  every  time  the  breafl: 
rifes ; and  when  the  breafl  falls  again,  that  fecond 
motion  blows  it  out.  The  air  is  alternately  drawn 
in,  and  thrown  out  at  every  refpiration,  with  a ftrong 
blaft  ; but  whatever  air  ilfues  through  the  wound,  had 
been  drawn  in  by  the  wound,  and  had  never  palled 
through  the  lungs : There  is  no  vacuum  to  move  the 
lungs.  The  lungs,  whether  they  be  entire  or  whe- 
ther they  be  wounded,  always  lie  collapfed. 

That  the  lung  of  one  fide  which  remains  unhurt, 
is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  fyftem,  we  learn  from  va- 
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rioils  accidents:  From  thofe  cafes  in  which,  either 
owing  to  the  incifions  made  by  the  furgeon,  or  to  the 
nature  of  the  wound,  the  cheft  has  lain  quite  open, 
and  the  lungs  of  one  fide  quite  collapfed,  and  where 
the  patient  has  yet  lived  in  tolerable  eafe  in  the 
mean  while,  and  recovered  perfectly  in  the  end.  We 
learn  it  alfo  from  cafes  of  emphyfema,  where  the 
lungs  are  oppreffed  with  air,  and  from  cafes  of  em- 
pyema or  pus,  within  the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  ob- 
ftructing  the  expanfion  of  the  lungs ; and  eipecially 
we  are  fure  of  it  from  the  very  gradual  decay  of  thofe 
who  die  with  large  fuppurations  within  the  cheft,  in 
whom  we  find,  after  death,  that  on  one  fide  there 
remains  nothing  but  one  fmall  knob  or  tubercle  of 
the  lungs  *. 

That  the  breathing  fliould  be  eafier  in  a free  and 
open  wound  of  the  cheft  than  in  a punctured  wound, 
or  that  in  the  cafe  of  a pundtured  wound,  the  patient 
fliould  be  relieved  by  a free  incifion,  no  one  needs 
wonder ; for,  in  a pundtured  -wound,  there  is  no  -way 
for  the  blood  or  air  to  efcape  from  the  thorax,  while 
yet  at  every  ftrolce  of  refpiration  more  and  more 
blood  and  air  is  drawn  out  from  the  lungs,  till  at  lalt 

* Se&ione  fufcepta,  dextrum  peftoris  cavum  invenimus  pure 
oppletum  tenui,  viridefcente,  materia  copiofa  alba,  quafi  febacea, 
dorfum  imprimis  et  diaphragma  verfus  mixto,  quie  a pulmone 
fuppurato  produdta  videbatur.  Pulmonis  verb  ne  vestigio  qui- 
dem  reperto,  afperam  arteriam  inveftigantes  illamque  ad  bron- 
chiorum  divifionem  perfequentes,  in  mediaftinum  hanc  abire  con- 
fpiciebamus.  Koelpen,  dt  Empyemate  olftrvatio,  p.  135,  136. 
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the  blood,  and  efpecially  the  air,  are  fo  condenfed^ 
that  they  not  only  opprefs  that  iide  of  the  lungs,  hut 
by  hindering  the  free  play  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
loading  the  mediaftinum,  they  opprefs  alfo  the  other 
lung,  until  at  laft  the  breathing,  every  moment  more 
opprelTed,  falls  lower  and  lower  ; the  pulfe  alfo  finks 
in  the  fame  proportion  ; the  extremities  grow  cold 
cold  fweat  bedews  the  forehead  *,  and  after  great 
tolling,  and  undefcribable  anxieties,  the  patient  dies : 
But  in  a free  and  open  wound,  or  when  we  make  a 
free  and  open  incifion  to  relieve  this  diltrefs,  we  re- 
lieve not  the  opprelTed  and  wounded  lido,  but  the 
found  fide  of  the  lungs,  and  all  goes  on  tolerably 
well,  till  the  incifion  heals,  and  the  fundlion  of  the 
wounded  lung  is  reftored. 

If  this  reafoning  be  juft,  then,  inftead  of  trying  to 
get  out  the  air,  or  hoping  to  reftore  the  office  of  the 
lungs,  we  fhould  wilh  the  lungs  to  lie  in  this  col- 
lapfed  ftate  ; it  is  the  beft  fecurity  againft  dangerous 
bleeding,  their  evolution  is  not  abfolutely  necefiary 
for  the  patient’s  breathing,  their  continuing  in  this 
collapfed  ftate  is  the  fureft  means  of  healing  the 
wounds  in  them.  In  fhort,  this  collapfed  ftate  of  the 
lungs  is  one  of  thofe  happy  accidents,  infeparable 
from  the  conftitution  of  the  part,  which  fo  obvioully 
facilitates  the  cure,  that  we  attribute  it  to  a regular 
and  fixed  defign  of  nature. 

How  impoffible  it  niuft  be  to  raife  the  wounded 
lung,  and  to  renew  its  function,  I think  I lhall  now 
very  ealily  explain,  demonftrating  to  you  at  the  fame 
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time,  that  thofe  who  have  intended  this  effecft  bv 
their  free  incifions,  had  not  founded  their  difcoveries 
as  they  have  prematurely  called  them,  on  good  prin- 
ciples ; for  Bromfield  writes  very  ignorantly  in  that 
chapter,  where  he  tries  to  reclaim  the  invention  from 
Hewfon.  Hewfon  again  is  as  vain  of  this  trifle  as  if 
he  were  not  rich  in  difcoveries  really  honouiable  3 
and  Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  the  moft  excufable-of  all,  fol- 
lows them  in  the  humble  labour  of  gleaning  and  ga- 
thering up  their  miftakes. 

Fir  ft  then,  Mr  Bromfield  tells  us,  with  great  con- 
fidence in  his  own  opinion,  and  great  fcorn  of  all  o- 
thers,  “ That  the  wound  of  the  lungs  being  afcer- 
tained,  one  would  not  imagine  that  any  perfon,  {kill- 
ed in  the  true  caufe  of  the  complaint,  and  in  the 
danger,  with  a thorough  knowledge  ot  the  parts, 
could  be  at  a lofs  for  an  attempt  to  relieve  j for  in 
cafe  an  opening  is  made  between  the  ribs,  and  a ca- 
nula  introduced,  whofe  diameter  is  larger  than  the 
wound  of  the  lungs,  the  air  will  be  forced  out  as  faft 
as  it  efcapes  from  the  lungs,  therefore  the  lungs  will 
have  room  for  their  expan/ion,  and  the  danger  of  iuf- 
focation  will  be  removed  ; and  when  once  the  wound 
of  the  lungs  is  agglutinated,  and  the  canula  with- 
drawn, the  external  opening  will  be  healed  without 
^.any  difficulty*.”  The  notion  of  the  thorax  being 
exhaufted  of  air,  before,  according  to  the  author’s 
exprefiion,  the  wound  of  the  lungs  is  agglutinated,  is 
curious.  The  exprefiion,  “ the  lungs  having  room 
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for  their  expanfion,”  is  hill  more  curious ; but  if 
any  one  fliould  doubt  whether  the  author  could  in- 
tend to  fay  fo  foolifh  a thing,  as  that  the  lungs,  not 
being  oppol'ed,  will  dilate  of  their  own  accord,  let 
him  turn  over  to  the  next  page,  where  he  will  find  a 
remark,  coupled  with  a fadt,  which  is  moll  curious, 
viz.  “ I remember  a fimilar  happy  effedt,  in  accele- 
rating the  cure  in  a fimilar  cafe  by  the  patient’s 
playing  on  the  hautboy,  which,  keeping  the  lungs 
forcibly  diftended  for  a long  while  together,  kept  the. 
pleura  clofer  to  the  ribs,  fo  that  the  union  of  the  fe- 
parated  parts,  (viz.  of  the  pleura  and  ribs),  was  moil 
likely  fooner  effedled  than  if  he  had  trufted  to  the 
ordinary  refpirations.” 

The  celebrated  Mr  Hewfon  hardly  reafons  more 
corredlly  than  his  competitor  Mr  Bromfield  *,  who 
fo  kindly  permitted  him  to  make  himfelf  known  to 
the  Society.  “ It  is  natural,”  fays  Mr  Hewfon,  “ to1 
fuppofe,  that  the  wound  of  the  pleura  and  in te redials 
may  fometimes  be  too  fmall  to  fuffer  the  air  to  get 
readily  out  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and  to  inflate 
it,  but  may  confine  a part  of  it  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  fo  as  to  comprefs  the  lungs,  prevent  their 

* Mr  Bromfield  fays  very  candidly,  “ Though  I fhould  have 
been  forry  to  have  prevented  Mr  Hewfon’s  making  himfelf 
known  to  the  Society,  by  a remark  which  he  thought  new,” 
&c.j  but  Mr  Hewfon  had  many  ways  of  making  himfelf  known 
to  the  Society,  which  Mr  Bromfield  had  nothing  to  do  with  : 
He  was  among  the  number  of  thofe  who  lhared  the  merit  of  that 
moll  beautiful  of  all  difeoveries,  the  Lymphatic  Syftem. 
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expansion,  and  caufe  the  fame  fymptoms  of  tight- 
nefs  of  the  cheft,  quick  breathing,  and  fenfe  of  fuffo- 
cation  which  water  does,”  p.  347.  Through  all  his 
paper  we  find  him,  in  fpeaking  of  oppreffion  of  the 
lungs,  referring  only  to  that  fide  which  is  wounded. 
He  never  once  mentions  the  oppreffion  of  the  dia- 
phragm, or  the  preffure  on  the  mediaftinum,  nor  does 
he  in  any  ffiape  hint  to  us  t^ie  oppreffion  upon  the 
lung  which  is  found  \ and,  in  the  pafiage  which  I 
have  juft  quoted,  he  fays,  that  “ the  air  within  the 
thorax  prevents  the  expanfion  of  the  lungs ;”  and, 
in  directing  how  the  incifion  is  to  be  made,  Tie  ad- 
vifes,  that  it  be  fmall,  rather  than  large,  “ for  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  cheft  are  inconvenient,  on  ac- 
count of  the  air’s  entering  by  the  aperture  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  prevent  the  expanfion  of  the  lungs.” 
The  tendency  of  all  this  is  very  plain  ; but  it  is  only 
in  the  writings  of  Mr  Benjamin  Bell,  that  one  can 
have  a perfect  abftract;  of  this  opinion,  which  all  of 
them  had  fome  faint  notions  of,  but  which  he  alone 
has  obtained  in  perfection.  He  fays  *,  “ In  the 
chapter  above  alluded  to  we  have  mentioned  diffe- 
rent methods  of  expelling  the  air  from  the  furface  of 
the  lungs , but  the  fimpleft  and  eafieft  is  this : While 
the  wound  yet  remains  open,  let  the  patient,  in  a 
flow  gradual  manner,  make  a full  inspiration,  by 
which  a confiderable  quantity  of  the  collected  air 
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will  be  difcharged  *.  This  being  done,  the  fk'rn 
mult  be  inftantly  drawn  over  the  sore,  fo  as  to  cover 
it  completely  during  expiration  ; and  if  the  wound 
be  moderately  opened  during  inspiration,  the  whole 
quantity  will  be  foon  expelled.”  This  receipt  for 
expelling  air  from  the  lungs,  comes  very  naturally 
from  the  author,  by  whom  we  are  told,  in  the  chap- 
ter alluded  to,  “ that  when  a violent  exertion  in 
coughing,  crying  or  laughing  has  produced  it,  (viz. 
burlting  of  the  lungs)  the  particular  feat  of  the  com- 
plaint will,  in  general,  be  pointed  out  by  fome  de- 
gree of  pain  in  the  part  where  the  rupture  of  the  ex- 
ternal coverings  of  the  lungs  have  occurred.” 

Now,  whatever  intereft  this  author  may  have  in 
perfuading  his  reader  that  laughing  is  dangerous,  and 
that  the  lungs  may  be  burft  by  immoderate  laugh- 
ing, I cannot  forbear  wilhing,  that  he  had  fatisfied 
us  fo  far,  as  to  have  mentione4  at  leaft  one  accident 
or  fadt  of  this  kind. 

* My  reader,  although  he  fhould  be  the  rpereft  tyro  in  phi- 
lofophy,  will  know,  that  when  a man  infpires  with  a wound  of 
his  thorax,  if  that  wound  be  larger  than  the  trachea  belonging 
to  that  fide  of  the  lungs,  though  he  may  by  inspiring  draw  air 
into  the  chert  by  the  open  wound,  he  can  throw  none  out ; in 
fhort,  infpiration  muft  always  draw  in  air,  both  by  the  opening 
of  the  chert,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  trachea,  and  expiration 
muft  blow  it  out  if  it  will  go.  Inspiration  and  expiration  are 
the  fame  with  regard  to  the  opening  of  any  wound,  that  they  are 
with  regard  to  the  trachea  : therefore  Mr  Bell  has  juft  repeated  a 
boy’s  lelfon  with  a boy’s  fault  in  it,  calling  infpiration  expiration, 
and  expiration  infpiration. 
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« The  other  means  which  we  wifb  to  propofe  (fays 
Mr  Bell)  for  drawing  off  air  from  the  thorax,  is  Suc- 
tion : An  exhaufting  fyringe  may  be  fitted  with  fuch 
a mouth,  of  ivory  or  metal,  as  will  allow  it  to  be 
clofely  applied  over  the  orifice  in  the  pleura.”  And 
again  he  fays,  That  “ as  much  diftrefs  has,  on  fome 
occafions,  enfued  from  both  cavities  of  the  cheft  be- 
ing at  the  fame  time  laid  open,  it  ought  never  to  be 
attempted.”  And  the  reafon  given  for  thefe  incon- 
veniencies,  and  the  kind  ol  danger  that  is  appie- 
hended,  is  not  that  the  lungs  of  both  fides  would  col- 
lapfe,  and  breathing  ceafe,  and  the  man  die  ; but  it 
is  this,  that  the  two  cavities  of  the  cheft  being  laid 
open  at  once,  and  the  air  being  admitted  into  both 
cavities  at  once,  both  cavities  would  inflame  at  once, 
and  that  would  produce  “ much  distress.”  That 
it  might  produce  much  diftrefs  among  his  friends,  I 
will  readily  allow  ; but  as  for  the  patient’s  own  im- 
mediate diftrefs,  that,  I believe,  would  be  foon  over 
and  there  would  be  little  time  for  relieving  him  by 
fucking  up  the  air,  with  an  elaftic  gum  bottle,  from 
“ the  furface  of  the  lungs.” 

But  the  feriousand  plain  conclufion  is  this,  that  the 
lungs  will  continue  giving  out  air  till  they  heal  ; that 
while  they  are  giving  out  air,  they  muft  lie  collapfed  ; 
that  it  is  not  defirable  that  they  fliould  be  moved,  for 
their  lying  unmoved  is  the  beft  fecurity  againft  bleed- 
ing, and  the  fureft  way  of  making  the  wound  of  the 
lungs  heal : And  ftill  further,  we  cannot,  if  we  would, 
raife  the  wounded  lung,  nor  renew  its  fun&ion  \ it  is 
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rent  fo  that  it  cannot  be  inflated  ; it  is  opprefied  with 
air  if  the  cheft  be  clofe,  or  if  the  cheft  be  open,  the 
air  pafles  in  fo  freely  that  no  vacuum  can  be  formed  to 
move  the  lungs ; and  as  for  infpiration  emptying, 
and  expiration  filling  the  breaft,  it  could  never  have 
been  fpoken  of  but  by  a perfon  who  could  talk 
about  the  lungs  being  burlt  with  laughing.  The  in- 
cifions  which  have  been  fo  much  commended,  are 
lifeful,  not  by  raifing  the  wounded  lung,  or  renewing 
its  functions ; for  that  attempt  is  abfurd  in  all  refpects ; 
it  is  needlefs,  becaufe  though  a man  does  not  live  lo 
eafily,  yet  he  does  live,  and  does  well  with  one  lung 
only  (l  mean  breathing  only  with  the  lungs  of  the 
one  fide)  till  his  cure  be  completed  : It  is  impofiible  to 
accomplifh  it,  becaufe  the  wounded  lungs  being  ftill 
open,  the  matter,  air,  or  blood,  iffuing  from  that 
wound,  fills  the  thorax,  and  prevents  a vacuum : It  is 
ufelefs  alfo ; for  it  is,  as  I conceive,  defirable,  that  the 
lung  Ihould  lie  collapfed  and  quiet  till  the  wound  in 
it  heal ; and,  therefore,  thofe  tree  incifions,  which  I 
approve  of  as  much  as  Mr  Hewfon  could  do,  aie  ule- 
ful  only  where  the  breaft  is  much  opprefled  with  ac- 
cumulated blood  or  air ; and  the  incifion  which  lets 
out  that  blood  or  air,  alfo  lays  open  the  thorax,  fo  as 
to  let  in  the  air  freely,  fo  that  this  free  incifion  ferves 
at  once  two  good  purpoles ; it  makes  the  wounded 
lungs  collapfe  entirely,  and  fetsthe  lungs  of  the  found 
fide  quite  free,  by  relieving  the  diaphragm  and  medi- 
aflinum  from  the  preflure  of  extravafated  blood. 
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The  practice  then,  in  the  cafe  of  emphyfema,  fliould 
be  this-  I ft.  Upon  obferving  the  crackling  tumor  be- 
ginning  to  form  itfelf  over  a fractured  rib,  you  (hould 
make  fmall  pundures  with  the  point  of  a lancet  as  in 
bleeding  ; and  if  the  point  be  ltruck  deep  enough,  the 
air  will  rulh  out  audibly.  But,  as  this  air  was  in  the 
thorax  before  it  came  into  the  cellular  lubftance,  it  is 
plain  that  the  thorax  is  $11  full,  and  that  the  lung  of 
that  fide  is  already  cojlapfed  and  ufelefs,  and  rauft  con- 
tinue fo:  The  purpofe  therefore  of  making  thefe  Sca- 
rifications, and  efpecially  of  making  them  fo  near  the 
fradured  part  is,  not  to  relieve  the  lungs,  but  merely 
to  prevent  the  air  fpreading  wider  beneath  the  lkm. 

'id  If  before  you  arrive,  the  air  lhall  have  fpread  to 
very  remote  parts  of  the  body,  as  to  the  fcrotum,  and 
down  the  thighs,  it  will  be  eafier  to  make  fmall  punc- 
tures in  thofe  parts,  to  let  out  the  air  diredly,  than  to 
prefs  it  along  the  whole  body  till  you  bring  it  up  to 
the  punctures  which  you  may  have  made  on  the  ched 


over  the  wounded  part. 

3 dly,  If,  notwithstanding  your  free  pundures,  #md 
your  preffing  out  the  air  in  this  way,  you  Ihould  find 
by  the  oppreffion  that  either  air  or  blood  are  accu- 
mulating within  the  cavity  oi  the  thorax,  fo  as  to  op- 
prefs,  not  the  wounded  lung  only,  which  was  of 
courfe  collapfed  and  ufelefs  from  the  firft,  but  fo  as 
to  opprefs  alfo  the  diaphragm,  and  through  the  dia- 
phragm to  affed  the  found  lung  ; then  a freer  inci- 
fion  muft  be  made  through  the  fkin  and  mufcles,  and 
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a fmall  incifion  made  delicately  into  the  thorax,  to 
let  out  the  confined  air  or  blood. 

4 thly,  If  it  be  a gun-fhot  wound,  it  will  happen 
more  frequently  in  that  than  in  almoft  any  other, 
that  the  wound  ot  the  lungs  will  heal  very  eafily  • 
for  though  there  be  at  the  lirfl  a bleeding  from  the 
wound,  and  an  emphyfematous  tumor,  a bloody  foam 
at  the  mouth,  a rattling  breath,  and  apparent  danger 
of  fuffocation  ; yet  thefe  very  alarming  appearances 
foon  change  : For  in  a gun-fhot  wound  there  is,  from 
the  bluntnefs  of  the  ball,  a fort  of  laceration,  attend- 
ed with  an  immediate  fwelling  of  the  wound  in  the 
lungs ; there  is  an  efFufion  of  blood,  or  an  ecchymofis 
all  round  that  wound  ; the  wound  of  the  lung  fwells 
and  clofes ; the  lung  is  capable  in  fome  degree  of  in- 
flation ; the  rifing  of  the  lung  keeps  the  wound  of  the 
thorax  and  the  internal  wound  of  the  lungs  lb  in  con- 
tact, that  they  foon  adhere.  This  therefore  is  a bufinefs 
which  we  fliould  not  meddle  with  nor  interrupt : If 
emphyfema  extend  rapidly  from  both  the  bullet- 
holes,  then  we  may  find  it  requifite  to  dilate  them  ; 
or  if  there  be  broken  ribs,  we  may  choofe  to  get  the 
fplinters  away  : But  if  there  be  but  a Ample  wound,  no 
broken  rib,  no  emphyfema,  little  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  little  fpitting  of  blood,  we  fliould  limply 
lay  a piece  of  fcraped  lint  upon  each  wound,  put  a 
gentle  roller  round  the  body,  bleed  the  patient,  and 
lay  him  quiet : for  it  has  often  happened,  that  a man 
thus  fhot  through  the  lungs,  from  being  apparently  in 
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the  molt  imminent  danger,  has  been  reftorcd  in  a 
fortnight  to  the  molt  perfedt  health. 

IV.  Of  Extradling  the  Splinters  of  Fractured  Ribs, 
Pieces  of  Cloth,  Balls,  or  other  foreign  Bodies. 

\ y , ; 

Our  molt  immediate  duty  is,  to  relieve  the  oppref- 
lion  of  the  lungs,  by  getting  out  the  air  and  the  b oo  , 
and  next  to  enlarge  the  wound,  and  take  away  t he 

fplinters  of  fradtured  bone. 

If  a .ball  have  broken  the  rib,  the  pieces  of  the 
bone  will  be  eafily  felt  with  the  point  of  the  finger  ; 
the  incifions  Ihould  therefore  be  made  fuch  as  to  ad- 
mit the  finger  eafily,  and  to  fet  all  the  fplinters  free  ; 
the  fplinters  of  bone  may  be  picked  away  with  the 
points  of  the  fingers,  or  loofened  with  drelfing  for- 
ceps ; the  fingers  Ihould  be  put  in  to  feel  the  courfe 
of  the  ball,  or  the  damage  it  may  have  done  ; and 
you  Ihould  not  at  the  fir'll  drelfing  believe  your  work 
entirely  done  ; more  fplinters  may  be  Iticking  even  in 
the  fubllance  of  the  lungs,  fupporting  the  iuppura- 
tion,  and  caufing  a very  pungent  pain,  and  (juft  as  in 
a fradtured  fcull)  you  Ihould  be  continually  upon  the 
watch  to  obferve  whether  there  yet  remains  any  de- 
prefted  bones  injuring  the  lungs,  and  Ihould  endea- 
vour in  your  daily  drelfings  to  feel  them  and  to  pick 

them  out  *. 

* The  introducing  the  point  of  the  little  finger,  or  of  the  fore 
finger,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  wound,  does  not  interfere  in 
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Befide  the  fplinters  of  ribs,  there  are  pieces  of 
the  clothes  to  be  accounted  for,  as  alfo  the  ball  when 
it  does  not  pafs  through.  If  there  be  a piece  of  any 
of  the  clothes  wanting,  as  of  the  waiflcoat,  and  if 
there  be  a profufe  fuppuration  and  increafing  pain,  it 
proceeds  moft  likely  from  that  very  piece  of  cloth 
having  been  carried  in  by  the  ball.  In  this  cafe,  we 
may  put  in  the  finger  or  a long  probe  to  fearch  for 
it ; but  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  it  will  be  feen 
till  the  flux  of  matter  wafh  it  (after  long  danger  and 
fuffering)  towards  the  wound.  Yet  we  can  in  fome 
degree  imitate  this  operation  of  nature  ; for.  a mild 
injection  of  tepid  milk  and  water,  thrown  through 
the  thorax  with  a rapid  ftream,  will  at  lead;  fweep 
the  thorax  clean  of  grumous  blood,  and  jf  pradtifed 
frequently  at  the  time  of  drefiing,  will  (if  alfifted  by 
a proper  pofture)  bring  any  piece  of  cloth  to  prefer 
itfelf  at  the  wound. 

As  for  the  ball  itfelf,  if  it  be  loft  in  the  thorax,  it  is 
irrecoverably  loft } and  no  method  that  we  can  con- 
trive will  enable  us  either  to  find  or  to  extract  it : 
The  matter  cannot  raife  it  towards  the  wound  ; it  will 
fall  downwards  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  either  fettle 
itfelf,  forming  a fac  there,  or  caufe  a fuppuration  ; 
and  when  an  empyema  is  formed,  the  incifion  which 
lets  the  matter  out  will  alfo  allow  the  ball  to  drop. 

any  degree  with  our  intention  of  clofing  the  wound  with  a com- 
prefs  ; for  the  finger  fliould  always  be  introduced  gently,  and 
this  way  of  probing  fhould  never  be  repeated,  unlefs  when  w§ 
are  fenfible  of  there  being  many  fplinters  of  bone. 
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V.  Of  Supporting  the  Patient  under  the  Profufe  Sup- 

purations. 

The  dangers  of  profufe  fuppuration  are  next  to  be 
Apprehended  ; for  it  very  frequently  happens,  that 
after  a wound,  and  incifions  like  thefe,  not  only  the 
dreffings,  but  the  very  bed  are  drenched  with  matter, 
which,  together  with  fever,  cough,  and  violent  pain, 
foon  exhauft  the  patient.  The  firft  danger  of  fuffoca- 
tion  is  now  over  \ the  bloody  expectoration  has  cea- 
fed  ; the  ftrength  is  reduced  to  the  very  lowed  ebb, 
more,  it  fliould  feem,  by  our  bleedings  than  by  the 
wound  ; and  we  are  bound  by  every  motive  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  through  what  remains  of  the  cure. 
Now,  as  the  cough  is  not  to  be  appeafed  by  bleeding, 
we  give  large  opiates  to  quiet  it,  and  to  procure  deep  ; 
we  give  .bark,  to  keep  up  the  fuppuration  kindly,  and 
to  make  the  wound  heal ; and  we  try  to  fupport  the 
patient’s  ftrength  by  foods  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  foups,  jellies,  and  a diet  of  milk. 

If  it  Ihould  unfortunately  happen,  that  the  wound 
clofes  while  all  is  not  found  within,  the  formation  of 
matter  will  be  foretold  by  Ihiverings ; the  aCtual  for- 
mation of  it  will  be  proved  (as  in  any  other  abfcefs), 
by  the  cefiation  of  fever,  and  abatement  of  the  pain  \ 
and,  when  it  is  fully  formed,  it  will  be  felt  by  a 
weight  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  anxious  and  diffi- 
cult breathing  ; and  thefe  iigns  will  increafe  with  the 
quantity  of  the  matter,  till  at  laft  the  matter  can  be 
felt  by  the  patient  himfelf,  dafhing  within  as  he  moves: 
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The  furgeon  can  difcover  it  by  tapping  gently  with 
his  hand,  and  then  alfo  the  patient  will  diftindlly  per- 
ceive, that  he  cannot  fleep  but  on  the  affedted  iide. 
When  all  thefe  figns  appear,  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting the  fide  fhould  be  boldly  done,  it  will  give  a 
temporary  relief,  delightful  to  the  patient,  after  that 
kind  of  anxiety  and  fullering  which  is  the  moft  di- 
Itrefling  of  all  to  bear.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  in  this 
cafe  we  can  accomplifli  a cure,  but  too  often  the  pa- 
tient, exhaufted  with  the  evening  hectic  and  profufe 
flow  of  matter,  foon  dies : he  waftes  away  as  in  a con- 
fumption,  and  a few  weeks  clofe  the  fcene. 

Thus  have  I confidered  the  feveral  points  of  prac- 
tice, fliewing  you  how  to  prevent  fuffocation,  and  to 
flop  the  bleedings  in  the  lungs  by  profufe  bleeding 
from  the  arm  ; how  to  get  out  extravafated  blood, 
which  lies  opprefling  the  lungs,  by  enlarging  the  old 
incifions,  or  making  new  ones,  and  introducing  a 
tube  •,  and  how,  by  tying  the  intercoftal  artery,  to 
flop  that  fource  of  blood  ; how  to  difpel  the  air  of  the 
general  emphyfema  by  flighter  pundtures,  and  when 
to  make  freer  incifions  in  order  to  relieve  the  lungs. 
I have  taught  you  how  to  pick  away  fradtured  bones ; 
get  out  pieces  of  cloth  ; how  to  diftinguifli  fuppura- 
tion,  and  to  perform  the  operation  of  empyema, 
and  how  to  fupport  your  patient  under  the  vaft  dif- 

charge. 

But  I have  been  accuftomed  to  add  to  this  kind  ol: 
general  leflon  a particular  reprefentation,  as  if  ot  an  in- 
dividual patient  lying  w'ounded,  fullering  the  agonies, 
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and  ftruggling  through  the  dangers,  of  his  wound,  and 
happily  in  the  prefent  inftance  this  manner  of  fum- 
ming  up  the  whole  iubjeft,  makes  a very  fhoit  and 
fimple  tale,  not  uninftru&ive. 

Suppofe,  then,  that  you  are  brought  to  a man,  who, 
being  fhot  through  the  bread,  is  ftruggling  for  breath, 
and  likely  to  die — you  know  that  the  great  danger  is 
from  blood  thrown  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs — you  fee 
him  in  danger  of  this  fuffocation  ; you  know  it  by  his 
high  breathing,  and  by  the  bloody  foam  which  iflues 
continually  from  his  mouth  ; you  know  that  the  only 
chance  of  re  draining  the  blood  is  by  bleeding  in  the 
arm,  and  you  bleed  him  freely  upon  the  lpot.  Then, 
in  the  courfe  of  a few  hours,  the  emphyfema  appears, 
which  blows  up  the  wound,  extending  along  the 
breaft,  and  increafing  in  lize  with  a rapidity  which 
aftonilhes  and  alarms  the  patient — you  then  fcarify, 
or  rather  puncture  the  wound,  and  prefs  out  the  air ; 
but  if  the  lungs  become  every  moment  more  and 
more  opprefted,  you  dilate  the  wound,  fo  as  to  lay 
the  cheft  in  a manner  open,  leaving  fo  free  an  exit 
for  the  air,  that  the  emphyfema  cannot  form  again, 
nor  the  lung  be  again  opprefted.  This  free  incifion 
admits  your  finger  ; you  feel  for  fplinters  of  bone, 
and  pick  them  away  ; if  the  intercoftal  artery  bleed, 
you  fecure  it ; if  there  be  blood  filling  the  thorax, 
which  has  come  perhaps  from  the  lungs,  you  get  it 
out  by  changing  the  pofture  of  the  patient,  or  by  the 
help  of  a tube,  and  then  you  lay  a piece  of  oiled  lint 
within  the  lips  of  the1  wound  - apply  a large  poul- 
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tice  over  all,  and  fo  compofc  your  patient  to  red.  At 
the  next  time  of  vifitirig,  you  find  him  again  labour- 
ing in  his  breathing  ; he  has  had  a pungent  pain  in 
his  bread,  which  indicates  fome  fplinter  of  bone  dill 
pricking  the  pleura  or  lungs,  and  fo  at  every  dreffing 
you  let  out  blood,  and  when  warned  by  pain,  you  al- 
ways feel  with  your  finger  for  fplinters  of  bone  : Oii 
the  fird  day  pure  blood  is  difeharged,  and  it  runs 
freely : On  the  fecond  day  dill  there  is  emptied  from 
the  thorax  perhaps  a pound  of  warm  bldod  mixed 
with  clots : Oil  the  third  day  the  blood  is  ferous  ; 
and  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  lixth  days,  the  bloody 
tinge  difappears ; pure  ferum  fucceeds  to  it,  arid  pus 
again  fucceeds  to  the  ferum,  till  there  is  edablidied 
at  lad  a regular  purulent  difeharge. 

From  the  5th  day  the  patient  grows  eafier  ; from 
the  5th  to  the  10th  day,  the  bloody  expectoration 
gradually  decreafes,  till  at  lad  it  ceafes  altogether ; 
from  the  icth  to  the  20th  day,  the  difeharge  from  the 
bread  decreafes  flowly,  ceafes  at  lad,  and  allows  the 
wound  to  clofe.  But  many  interruptions  will  often 
crofs  you  ; the  fuppuration  often  flows  in  a continued 
dream,  and  wades  the  patient ; the  fever  often  rifes 
unexpectedly,  with  difficult  breathing,  opprefled 
lungs,  and  a profufe  difeharge : Sometimes  you  will 
find  this  accounted  for  by  the  irregularities  of  the 
patient  ; but  if  fuch  fymptoms  return  from  time  to 
time,  or  if  there  be  a profufe  difeharge,  without  any 
obvious  caufe,  you  mud  renew  your  fearch  for  foreign 
bodies  with  all  poflible  diligence  ; you  fee  that  the- 
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ball  has  gone  fairly  through ; you  think  that  the 
fplinters  of  ribs  which  you  have  drawn  away,  fully  ac- 
count for  the  lize  of  the  hole  which  you  feel ; ftill, 
perhaps,  you  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  difcover  one 
remaining  fplinter,  which,  however  fmall,  may  have 
been  the  caufe  of  all  this  diftrefs,  or  by  walhing  out 
the  thorax  with  milk  and  water,  from  time  to  time, 
(which  you  need  not  fear  to  do,  when  you  know  it  to 
be  full  of  grumous  blood,  or  acrid  pus,)  you  may  get 
away  a piece  perhaps  of  the  waiftcoat,  upon  which 
the  wound  will  quickly  heal.  Thus,  by  care  and  pru- 
dence, and  a continual  attention  to  the  fymptoms, 
and  to  the  wound,  you  will  have  the  happinefs  of 
bringing  your  patient  fafe  through  all  his  dangers  and 
fufferings;  thus  the  ways  of  nature  and  good  fenfe 
are  fo  plain  and  eafy,  that  nothing  but  a ftrange  de- 
fire of  wandering  into  whimfical  and  artificial  prac- 
tices can  carry  one  afide  from  fo  direct  a line. 

But  that  you  may  have  warnings  as  well  as  exam- 
ples, (and  warnings  are  often  of  greater  value  than 
the  bell  examples),  I fhall  next  prefent  you,  not  with 
this  fiditious  reprefentation  of  an  eafy  cure,  but  the 
real  hiftory  of  a cafe  which  I boldly  hold  up  to  you 
as  an  inftance  of  the  very  word  pradice.  I fay  bold- 
ly, becaufe  1 am  venturing  to  criticife  the  pradice  of 
one  of  the  firft  furgeons  in  France, — a pradice  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  fo,  by 
implication,  approved  by  all  the  furgeons  of  France. — 
I do  not  fingle  out  this  cafe  through  mere  wantonnefs, 
but  becaufe  I think  it  really  dangerous ; — and  when  I 
flrall  have  compared  the  bad  pradice,  or  what  I think 
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the  bad  practice,  with  the  good,  your  judgment  will 
be  fettled  in  one  important  point,  fo  that  you  fhall 
not  need  to  pin  your  faith  upon  the  authority  of  any 
author,  or  number  of  authors. — You  will  then  fee 
clearly,  and  may  choofe  whether  you  will  abandon 
yourfelf  to  what  1 will  call  a prefumptuous  interference, 
or  rather  hold  to  the  limple  ways  of  nature ; — whe- 
ther you  will  keep  the  wound  open  by  main  force  of 
fetons  or  tents,  or  allow  it  to  heal,  if  it  will  heal,  ex- 
pecting it  to  continue  open  naturally,  if  there  fliould 
be  any  caufe  why  it  fliould  not  heal  ■—  for  although 
the  wound  fliould  clof^  upon  fome  piece  of  cloth  or 
lplinter  of  bone, — fuch  foreign  body  will  produce  mat- 
ter, the  matter  will  opprefs  the  lungs,  the  oppreffion 
will  require  the  operation  for  empyema ; and  that 
opening  will  allow  at  once  the  matter,  and  the  piece 
of  cloth,  to  efcape. 

An  officer  was  brought  to  Mr.  Guerin  wounded  by 
a ball,  which  had  broken  the  5th  rib  twice,  entering 
before  and  coming  out  behind.  Upon  putting  his  fing- 
ers into  each  of  the  wTounds,  Mr.  Guerin  felt  many 
fplinters  of  bone*.  He  dilated  both  with  free  incitions, 
and  took  away  many  fplinters  of  bone.  The  patient 
coughed  up  much  blood, — his  extremities  were  cold, 
— his  pulfe  fupprelfed, — and  there  was  fuch  fear  of 
fuffocation,  that  Mr.  Guerin  could  hardly  be  blamed 
for  having  ordered  three  bleedings  during  the  night ; 
bleedings  were  repeated  the  next  day,  and  the  cough 
and  bloody  expectoration  being  abated  by  the  4th  day, 
it  was  plain  that  the  patient  was  faved  for  the  time, 
and  that  he  had  a chance  of  life.  But  here  is  the  fin- 
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gularity  of  the  management  of  the  cafe;  Mr.  Guerin, 
after  dilating  the  wounds,  introduced  a feton,  which, 
of  courfe,  went  as  fairly  acrofs  the  bread:  as  a bow- 
firing  erodes  a bow,  and  this  feton  he  continued  to 
draw  with  a perfeverance  which  is  truly  wonderful, 
from  the  fird  day  to  the  38th  day  of  the  wound  ; dur- 
ing all  which  time  the  patient’s  fufterings  were  dread- 
ful. “ From  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  day  (fays  Mr. 
Guerin),  I drew  the  cord  regularly ; for  fifteen  days 
the  fymptoms  were  not  diminilhed,  and  in  thefe  fif- 
teen days  I was  obliged  to  bleed  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
fix  times.”  From  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth,  his 
patient  was  a little  relieved ; from  the  twentieth  he 
grew  worfe,  on  account  of  a fudden  movement  of  the 
army,  being  hurried  onward  to  the  city  of  Gand  ; from 
the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  day  he  grew  greatly 
worfe ; by  the  thirtieth  day  Mr.  Guerin  had  complet- 
ed the  number  of  twenty-nine  bleedings,  having  bled 
his  patient,  by  computation,  every  day,  with  the  in- 
termiffion  of  one  day  only.  On  the  thirtieth  day  the 
attendant  furgeon  found  himfelf  obliged  to  bleed  once 
more  ; and  the  fymptoms  growing  much  worfe,  con- 
fultations  were  called,  and  about  the  thirty-fecond  day 
the  feton  was  removed  ; on  the  thirty-third  day  the 
patient  complained  of  a pricking  pain,  and  they  were 
fure  fomething  mud  be  wrong ; they  could  not  feel 
the  fplinter  of  bone,  but  refolved,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, to  cut  up  the  fide ; and  accordingly,  an  in- 
cifion  being  made,  which  joined  the  two  wounds,  and 
was  feven  inches  long,  and  the  whole  thorax  being 
now  laid  open,  they  faw  betwixt  two  of  the  ribs  the 
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courfe  of  the  ball  along  the  lungs,  and  the  groove 
which  it  had  made  in  them.  They  found  a piece  of 
bone  lticking  in  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  and  having 
picked  it  out,  this  dreadful  wound  healed  kindly,  and 
the  patient  was  faved. 

From  this  cafe  feveral  reflexions  will  arife,  and  you 
are  already,  I hope,  fo  far  furgeons,  as  to  perceive  that 
fome  fteps  of  Mr.  Guerin  were  bold  and  good,  and 
what  is  ftill  more,  were  very  fuccefsful ; but  that  the 
main  flroke  of  his  furgery  here,  viz.  the  feton,  was 
very  wrong. 

You  will  notice  alfo,  in  this  cafe,  lit,  How  freely 
you  ought  to  dilate  every  wound,  more  freely  if  there 
be  fractured  bones,  and  that  all  the  fplinters  cannot 
be  removed  at  once.  2dly,  You  will  remark  how  ufe- 
ful  the  five  bleedings  in  twenty-four  hours  were,  to- 
wards faving  this  patient  from  fuffocation ; they  were 
indeed  the  immediate  means  of  preferving  his  life. 
3dly,  You  will  find  in  this  cafe  a ftrong  proof  of  what 
I affirmed,  that  (after  all  that  has  been  faid  on  this 
fubjeX)  there  is  no  great  danger  in  expofing  any  ca- 
vity to  the  air.  4thly,  You  muft  remark,  that  where 
there  is  any  very  prefling  danger,  you  ought  to  ven- 
ture every  thing,  and  that  the  bold  incifion  of  Mr. 
Guerin,  which  laid  the  thorax  fo  freely  open,  did  fave 
his  patient’s  life. 

But,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  account,  ftands  every 
thing  that  relates  to  this  foolifh  feton ; for,  had  Mr.  Gue- 
rin been  afked  what  good  it  was  to  do,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  him  to  have  invented  even  a plaufible 
apology  for  a praXice,  which,  if  it  was  not  doing  good} 
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could  not  fail  to  do  harm.  Was  this  feton  neceffary 
for  keeping  the  wound  open?  No,  furely;  for.the 
wound  could  not  have  clofed  while  it  was  irritated 
and  kept  in  fuppuration  by  fplinters  of  bone,  and  a 
piece  of  cloth  within  the  bread.  Was  it  to  draw  the 
piece  of  cloth  out?  Surely,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty 
days,  a piece  of  cloth  would  have  had  fome  chance  at 
lead  of  being  doated  towards  the  wound,  either  by  the 
natural  dux  of  the  matter,  or  by  the  help  of  a mild  in- 
jection. Was  it  ufeful  in  fupporting  the  diicharge  ? 
This  would  have  been  a fore  quedion  for  Mr.  Guerin  ; 
for  it  fupported  the  fuppuration  only  by  indaming  the 
ched ; and  where  indammation  of  the  ched,  or  high 
cough,  or  bloody  expectoration,  or  a proiufe  difcharge, 
were  the  chief  dangers,  a great  feton  could  hardly  be 
a comfortable  inmate  in  the  bread.  I think  one  might 
very  boldly  promife  to  produce  bloody  expeCtoiation 
and  terrible  cough,  profufe  fuppurations  and  oppref- 
don,  to  any  degree,  by  drawing  fuch  a cord  acrofs  a 

found  thorax. 

And  it  would  be  a forer  quedion  dill  to  adc,  why 
did  this  gentleman  never  feel  this  pricking  piece  Ol 
bone  till  the  thirty- eighth  day;  did  it  drike  or  dart 
into  his  lungs  only  on  that  particular  day  ? 1 fear  the 
reafon  of  his  not  feeling  it  before,  is  but  too  plain  ; the 
pain  of  drawing  this  harlh  leton  acrofs  the  ched  was 
fuch,  that  it  deadened  every  leder  pain,  and  he  could 
not  feel  the  tnding  pricking  of  r bone  till  his  greater 
fufferings  from  the  cord  were  allayed. 

In  drort,  Mr.  Guerin  pades  a great  drap  of  coarfe 
linen  acrofs  the  cavity  of  the  ched,  and  when  it  caufes 
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high  inflammation,  he  thinks  to  fubdue  it  by  bleed- 
inS  5 — when  Mr.  Guerin  continued  for  thirty  days 
drawing  a coarfe  feton  through  the  breaft  every 
morning,  and  bleeding  for  the  cough  every  night  ; 
what  did  he  do,  but  raife  inflammation  with  his  left 
hand,  to  Ihow  how  well  he  could  fubdue  it  with  the 
right  ? With  this  warning,  which  I am  fure  you  will 
underfland  in  its  true  meaning,  I fliall  conclude  my 
obfervations  upon  wounds  of  the  cheft.  But  in  leav- 
ing this  fubject,  I cannot  refrain  from  reprefenting  to 
you,  how  clofe  the  connection  is  between  good  prac- 
tice, and  the  knowledge  of  parts.  To  an  ignorant  man 
all  is  wonderful, — to  a well  inftruCted  man  every  thing 
is  plain  and  eafy ; nothing  palling  within  the  patient, 
but  what  he  calculates, — forefees, — prevents, — know- 
ing both  the  dangers,  and  the  fafety  of  the  cafe.  If 
the  patient  fpits  blood,  he  fears  a wound  of  the  lungs ; 
— if  there  be  an  emphyfema,  he  is  fure  of  it; — if  his 
patient  be  opprefled,  he  fears  left  there  be  blood  with- 
in the  cheft  ; and  when  he  puts  in  his  finger,  he  is  fure 
of  it,  and  relieves  it ; — if  there  be  fharp  pains,  he 
thinks  fome  pieces  of  bone  are  flicking  in  the  fide  ; 
and  by  fearching  for  thefe  alfo  he  gives  relief , — if 
there  be  a violent  cough,  he  apprehends  inflammation  ; 
— if  cough  continue  with  riling  pain,  he  is  fure  that 
inflammation  is  begun  ; if,  with  cough  and  pain  in- 
creafing,  the  patient  is  daily  more  opprefled,  he  is  fure 
the  inflammation  is  then  running  dangeroully  high, 
and  that  his  bleedings  cannot  keep  it  down  ; — if  the 
patient  be  attacked  with  Ihiverings,  he  forefees  mat- 
ter;— if  evening  heCtic  come  on,  his  fufpicions  are 
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confirmed if  the  breathing  grows  daily  more  op- 
prefled,  he  is  fure  of  matter ; — when  the  patient  reds 
only  on  the  left  fide,  he  is  fure  that  the  left  fide  is 
full  of  pus ; and  having  traced  by  fymptoms  only  up 
to  this  ftage,  he  ftrikes  gently  upon  the  thorax,  and 
hears  the  matter  dalhing  within  and  thus,  through 
all  the  ftages  of  this  particular  wound,  the  man  of 
real  knowledge  fees  clearly  every  thing  that  is  going 
on  within. 
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DISCOURSE  II. 


ON  WOUNDS  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Y" ou  would  obferve,  at  our  lad  meeting,  that  I had 
begun  to  reprefent  to  you  the  abfurdity  of  palling  fe- 
tons  acrofs  the  thorax.  You  will,  perhaps,  remember 
my  late  promife  of  explaining  this  matter  more  fully  ; 
and  I would  not  difappoint  you  of  any  explanation, 
that  might  be  either  interefting  or  amufing  to  you ; 
but,  more  efpecially,  if  fuch  explanation  concerned 
any  great  quettion,  or  could  give  you  more  determined 
notions,  and  a freer  reliance  upon  your  own  judgment, 
in  the  affairs  of  practice ; and  I am  perfuaded,  that  this 
will  really  be  the  effedt  of  laying  before  you  a fhort 
hiftory  of  fetons  and  tents. 

Formerly,  in  fpeaking  of  fetons,  I obferved,  that  for 
medicines  to  be  introduced  upon  fetons,  one  could 
conceive  many  which  might  be  hurtful,  but  none  that 
could  be  ufeful ; and,  as  for  promoting  the  pus  and 
fhaking  the  bones,  they  would  furely  promote  pus,  juft 
as  fplinters  or  balls  would  do  ; and  they  would  fliake 
many  bones  which  fhould  not  have  been  loofened. 
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Yet  thefe  are  the  bed  reafons  that  the  French  furgeohs 
have  been  able  to  affign ; and  thefe  have  been  align- 
ed only,,  becaufe  they  had  dill  a hankering  after  a 
practice,  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by 
their  fathers,  but  which  they  felt,  needed  this  kind  of  f 

fupport. 

When  we  come  to  fearch  into  this  budnefs,  we  find 
the  hidory  of  it  to  be  plainly  this : that  as  Guy  de 
Chauliac,  Paree,  and  all  the  older  furgeons,  did  not 
know  how  to  dilate  gun-diot  wounds,  they  found  thefe 
fame  fetons  ufeful  in  bringing  the  efchar  fooner  away, 
and  in  preferving  an  open  wound ; and  as  they  be- 
lieved the  wounds  to  be  poifoned,  they  took  the  op- 
portunity of  conducing,  by  thefe  fetons,  whatever 
acrid  medicines  might,  according  to  the  prevailing 
dodtrines  of  that  time,  have  any  chance  of  corre&ing 
the  poifon.  This,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  old  furgeons, 
is  a full  and  true  account  of  the  whole  matter,  and  is 
in  no  fliape  deferving  of  farther,  notice  ; but  the  doings 
of  the  modern  furgeons,  efpecially  of  the  French,  de- 
ferves  fome  farther  attention. 

It  is  curious  to  fee  them  attempting  to  vindicate  by 
reafon,  a practice  founded  on  fuch  prejudices  as  thefe; 
— it  is  very  furpriling  to  obferve  the  cruelty  and  per- 
feverance  with  which  they  ufed  to  draw  thefe  cords 
through  the  wounded  limbs ; and  when  the  roughnefs 
of  fuch  a cord,  or  the  acrimony  of  the  drugs  conveyed 
by  it,  produced  a large  fuppuration  (however  painful), 
they  were  delighted  with  fuch  proofs  of  their  fuccefs. 

We  find  the  French  furgeons  palling  their  fetons 
acrofs  the  thickelt  parts  of  the  limbs, — running  them 
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up  along  the  whole  length  of  the  fore-arm,  and  often, 
at  the  fame  time,  palling  them  through  the  wrift  joint, 
— loading  them  withal  with  acrid  medicines; — no 
wonder  then,  that  profufe  fuppurations  and  dreadful 
fwellings  came  on  ; — but  Hill  they  continued  thefe 
cruelties,  till  the  wound  healed  almoll  in  fpite  of  the 
pain,  or  till  the  coming  on  of  very  dreadful  pain,  great 
fuppurations, and  fometimes  of  convullions, forced  them 
to  defilt  from  this  piece  of  furgery,  and  to  draw  out 
their  fetons,  or  fometimes  to  cut  off  the  limb. 

The  French  efpecially,  artificial  in  their  pradice, 
have  been  addided  to  this  ufe  of  fetons : and  have, 
from  Hep  to  ftep,  become  fo  familiar  with  them,  that 
they  have  not  confined  the  ufe  of  them  merely  to  flelh 
wounds,  but  have  palled  them,  as  I lately  explained  to 
you,  quite  acrofs  the  thorax, — acrofs  the  belly, — and 
through  the  great  joints,  as  the  knee; — and,  in  wounds 
of  the  head,  have  fupplied  their  place  with  long  and 
llender  tents. 

When  we  want  to  fill  up  the  fac  of  a hydrocele,  or 
indeed  to  fill  up  the  fac  of  any  other  tumor,  what  do 
we  contrive,  but  either  to  lay  it  open  with  a large  in- 
cilion,  or  to  run  a feton  through  it  ? — to  fill  it  with 
fome  acrid  injedion,  or  to  cram  it  with  a large  tent  ? 
While  the  animal  machine  continues  the  fame,  the 
fame  ftimuli  will  produce  the  fame  effeds,  and  a feton 
injedion,  or  long  tent,  if  they  produce  pain  and  in- 
flammation in  the  ferotum,  will  not  be  eafy  in  the 
cheft ; and  unlefs  we  can  ufe  them  in  the  cheft,  with 
the  fame  intentions  for  which  we  ufe  them  in  the  hy- 
drocele, unlefs  it  were  our  defign  to  inflame  the  cheft, 
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and  to  caufe  an  adhefion  of  all  the  parts,  we  cannot 
ufe  them  with  any  confitlency  or  good  fenfe. 

This  fimple  reafoning  againft  fetons,  is  to  concluftvcj 
as  to  be  a perfect  refutation  of  the  arguments  ufed  in 
their  fupport ; and,  as  for  the  matter  of  fail  and  ex- 
perience, 1 have  lately,  in  criticifing  the  cafe  given  by 
Mr.  Guerin,  given  you  a pretty  fpecimen  of  their  prac- 
tice, fuch  as  will  fet  your  confcience  quite  at  eafe,  al- 
though you  Should  be  carelefs  enough  to  omit  the  fe- 
ton  and  I have  feledted  this  cafe,  not  becaufe  it  was 
the  moll  foolifh  of  many  foolitli  doings  of  this  kind;— 
there  are  many  pieces  of  forgery  recorded  as  wonder- 
ful as  this ; — but  becaufe  it  (lands  very  prominent  a- 
mong  the  College  Memoirs,  and  is  made  an  autho- 
rity on  this  point. 

To  fay  that  Such  patients  recovered  by  their  fetons, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  no  more  than  to  fay,  they  recover- 
ed in  fpite  of  their  fetons.  It  is  like  what  happened 
to  a Surgeon,  who  was  dabbling  in  the  thorax  with  a 
piece  of  cauftic,  which  fell  diredlly  into  the  cavity  of 
the  cheft,  where  it  caufed  very  large  foppurations,  and 
yet  the  patient  was  faved. — The  patient  recovered  in 
fpite  of  the  cauftic,  juft  as  Mr.  Guerin’s  patient,  and 
many  other  poor  unhappy  fouls,  have  lived  in  fpite  of 
the  fetons.  One  would  think,  that  people  took  a 
pleafore  in  palling  fetons  acrofs  the  eyeball,  the  cheft, 
*the  knee  joint,  &- c.  merely  to  make  fools  ftare,  when 
the  bufinefs  might  be  as  effe&ually  done  with  an  ab- 
fcefs  lancet*. 


* If  any  one  fliould  with  to  fee  the  opinions  of  moderate  authors, 
let  him  turn  up  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Syftem  of  Surgery,  written 
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While  I am  thus  reprobating  the  ufe  of  fetons, 
furely  that  of  the  tents  Ihould  not  efcape.  I know 
of  no  occafion  in  all  furgery,  in  which  tents  can  be 
ufeful,  except  in  the  Angle  one  of  a narrow  opening, 
which  we  defire  to  dilate,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound ; and  where  either,  on  account  of 
fome  great  artery,  or  the  fearful  temper  of  our  patient* 
we  dare  not  ufe  the  knife ; there  a fponge-tent  will 
force  open  the  wound.  A tent  for  keeping  an  old  ul- 
cer open,  is  a downright  abfurdity,  fince  fuch  an  ulcer 
will  not  clofe ; but,  to  fill  a frefii  wound  with  hard 
round  tents,  is  juft  as  bad  furgery,  and  as  unnatural, 
as  the  palling  of  a feton  acrofs  the' wound. 

The  tents  alfo  of  the  French  furgeons  were  often  as 
carelefsly  managed,  as  they  were  imprudently  ufed ; 
— Very  frequently,  tents  ufed  in  wounds  of  the  belly 
were  loft,  occafioned  dangerous  fuppurations,  and 
were  in  the  end  difcharged  with  great  pain  and  dan- 
ger, at  the  diftance  of  many  months,  or.  even  years ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  tents,  drawn  in  by  the  back- 
fucking  of  the  lungs,  have  got  into  the  thorax,  lain 
there  unlufpecled,  have  occafioned  long  fuppurations, 
and  even  death*.  Nay,  ftili  more,  tents,  which  had 
been  ufed  in  dreffing  wounds  ot  the  thorax,  have  made 
their  way  into  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  and  fo  been 
coughed  up.  Iiildanus  tells  of  a manf,  who,  hav- 
ing been  wounded  in  the  breaft  with  a fword,  had  been 

by  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  where  “Tents  ?re  employed,  prepared  of 
dried  fponge,  gentian  root,  and  other  articles  ; which,  by  fwelling 

with  the  moifture  of  the  fores,”  &c.  Sic. 

* Vid.  llavaton,  p.  221.  t Obfervauo  xiv. 
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long  dreffed  with  tents,  had  efcaped  from  haemor- 
rhages, difficult  breathing,  and  the  other  dangers,  and 
his  wound  at  laft  healed  up ; but  Hill  he  continued 
fpitting  pus,  till  one  day,  three  months  after  the 
wounds  had  clofed,  he  coughed  up  two  tents,  which 
had  been  ufed  without  threads  to  them. 

And  Tulpius*  tells  of  a Danifti  nobleman  wounded 
in  the  German  wars,  who,  after  fix  months  of  pain  and 
danger,  coughed  up  two  tents,  with  which  a wound 
in  his  cheft  had  been  carelefsly  dreffed; — and  P'r- 
grai,  a pupil  of  Paraeus,  tells  of  a foldier,  who,  three  or 
four  months  after  his  apparent  cure  from  a wound  of 
the  bread,  fpit  up  a large  piece  of  his  rib,  of  confider- 
able  thicknefs,  and,  if  my  notes  are  correct,  of  no  lefs 

than  three  inches  long.  , 

But  if  there  was  alfo  knavery  in  this  way  oi  ufing 
tents,  that  fufpicion  ruins  at  once  all  authority  of  the 
older  furgeons ; and  La  Motte  declares  roundly,  that 
there  Was  almoft  as  much  of  knavery  as  ignorance  in 
this  practice  : “For  I have  obferved  (fays  La  Motte), 
one  of  your  old  matter  furgeons,  in  place  of  curing  a 
wound  of  the  belly  in  a few  days,  perform  long  inci- 
fions,  cram  thofe  incifions  with  tents,  and  confine  his 
patients  for  fix  months,  making  a pretty  hundred 
crowns,  and  much  reputation  to  himfelf,  out  of  a very 
limple  matter fo  that  ignorance  and  folly  begot 
this  pra&ice ; and  when  it  was  grown  up  to  ftrength, 
knavery  leagued  with  folly,  and  profited  as  occafion 
ferved. 

One  thing  more  I muff  fay  concerning  this  old 


* Obferv.  xv. 
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piece  of  furgery,  that  they  were  not  nice  about  the 
materials  of  which  their  fetons  or  tents  were  made  : 
for  a feton  they  ufed  in  general  a piece  of  good  flout 
tape  or  garter  ; they  often  took  a long  ftrip  of  linen, 
and  named  it  a fyndon  ; and  as  for  their  tents,  they 
made  them  out  of  any  thing  that  was  large  enough, 
ftrong  enough,  and  hard  enough  ; and  La  Motte,  who 
had  been  often  witnefs  to  thcfe  operations,  avers,  that 
they  would  very  willingly  have  taken  the  help  of  a 
hammer  to  fallen  them  in,  if  they  could  but  have 
done  fuch  a thing  fecretly  or  without  fhame  ; and  here 
alfo  they  were  quite  delighted  with  feeing  prodigious 
quantities  of  matter  fpouting  out  when  they  drew  their 
fpigot  away. 

Having  fettled  this  point,  and  confirmed  you,  I 
hope,  in  your  abhorrence  of  any  thing  in  practice  fo 
harfii  and  unlike  the  fimple  ways  of  nature,  I will  re- 
rurn  to  my  fubject  of  wounds  of  the  bread  ; for  as 
yet  I have  defcribed  merely  the  wounds  of  the  lungs. 
I muft  alfo  fliow  you  what  are  to  be  the  confequences 
of  wounds  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  diaphragm,  or  on 
the  outfide  of  the  chelt. 

Wounds  in  the  left  fide  of  the  bread  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  wounds  in  the  right,  on  account  of  the 
heart’s  being  there  ; and  a wound  through  the  left  fide 
of  the  bread,  followed  by  faintings,  difficult  breathing, 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  fupprefiion  of  the  pulfe, 
with  great  anxieties  and  deadly  fear,  are  very  certain 
figns  that  the  man  is  wounded  in  the  heart,  and  is 
about  to  die  ; and  there  is  fufficient  time  for  thefe  figns 
to  appear,  for  it  is  not  always  at  the  moment  that  the 
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patient  dies.  One  man  being  wounded  with  a fword, 
the  point  of  it  cut  the  coronary  artery,  which  threw 
out  its  blood  fo  llowly  that  it  was  two  hours  before  the 
pericardium  was  filled  with  blood  ; and  then,  attei 
great  anxiety,  the  pgtient  died.  In  another  ioldier, 
the  apex  of  the  heart;  was  cut  with  the  point  of  a very 
long  and  flender  fword  ; and  this  foldier  lived  twelve 
hours,  during  which  time,  as  appeared  after  his  death, 

' the  heart  had,  at  every  firoke,  been  lofing  a fmall 
quantity  oi  blood,  till  it  had,  in  twelve  hours,  entirely 
filled  the  chelt,  and  then  the  patient  was  fuftocated 
and  died. 

But  indeed,  there  is  fo  little  to  be  done  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  and  the  figns  and  the  confequences  of  fuch  a 
wound  are  fo  clear,  that  it  were  a wafte  of  time  to 
fpeak  longer  ot  wounds  ot  the  heart.  Wounds  of  the 
diaphragm  are  alio  out  of  reach,  and  all  that  you  can 
defire  is,  to  know  what  fort  of  accidents  have  happen- 
ed to  the  diaphragm  ; and  whether,  after  a wound  of 
that- important  mufcle,  the  patient  will  live  or  die. 
Though  wounds  of  the  diaphragm  are  not  material  in 
Themfelves,  yet  the  diaphragm  can  hardly  be  touched, 
but  in  mortal  wounds,  i.  e.  in  wounds  touching  both 
cavities,  viz.  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  abdomen,  where 
mod  frequently  the  Itomach,  lungs,  pericardium,  or 
heart,  are  either  wounded  or  are  foon  inflamed,  and  fo 
drawn  into  difeale.  But  there  are  fome  very  curious 
cafes,  where  the  patient  recovered  from  the  prefent 
wound,  and  died  not  till  fome  months  or  years  after, 
by  what  I may  call  a thoracic  hernia,  the  bowels  pall- 
ing upwards  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  bread. 
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Paree  defcribes  his  difledlion  of  a mafon’s  boy,  who 
being  wounded  in  the  bread,  died  on  the  third  day;  and 
upon  opening  the  body,  at  firft  fight,  he  thought  he 
obferved  a phenomenon  which  he  could  not  eafily  be- 
beve  ; he  thought  the  ftomach  wanting  ; he  went  on- 
wards fearching  with  particular  care,  until  at  laft  he 
found  the  ftomach,  not  in  the  belly,  but  in  the  thorax, 
inflated  with  air ; and  he  found  that  it  had  palfed  up- 
wards, by  the  rwound  in  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm, 
through  a hole  no  bigger  than  to  admit  the  thumb. 

But  there  follows  in  Paraeus,  a much  more  Angular 
cafe,  and  a very  interefting  one  : a M.  d’Allon,  in  the 
fuit  of  the  M.  de  Biron,  grand  matter  of  the  artillery 
of  France,  was  wounded  before  the  city  of  Rochelle, 
by  a ball,  which,  entering  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
fternum,  palled  out  again  betwixt  the  fifth  and  fixth 
ribs.  This  wound  was,  you  perceive,  of  the  mod  dan- 
gerous nature ; for  it  palled  clofe  over  the  ftomach, 
which,  had  it  been  full,  could  not  have  efcaped.  The 
ball  could  not  fail  to  wound  the  diaphragm, — it  muft 
alfo  have  palfed  through  the  lungs,  and  yet  he  was 
cured  of  his  wound,  but  writh  an  infirmity  remaining, 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for,  till  after  his  death, 
which  happened  in  about  nine  months.  He  was  to  all 
appearance  cured  of  his  wound,  and  apparently  out  of 
all  danger  from  any  conlequence  of  it ; but  ever  af- 
ter it,  he  had  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  with  frequent 
colics,  and  never  durft  make  a hearty  meal  for  fear 
of  an  attack.  In  the  eighth  month  after  his  wound, 
he  had  a dreadful  attack  of  this  habitual  colic,  of 
which,  notwithftanding  every  exertion,  he  died ; and 
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when  his  body  was  opened  by  the  celebrated  Guill- 
meau,  there  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  a 
great  turn  of  the  inteftine  colon,  much  diftended  with 
wind  in  the  proper  condition  of  a hernia,  and  much 
ftrangulated,  you  may  fuppofe,  lince  it  occafioned  the 
patient’s  death.  Indeed,  the  hole  in  the  diaphragm 
was  fo  fmall  that  it  fcarcely  permitted  the  point  of  the 
little  finger  to  pals. 

Wounds  of  the  fternum  Ihould  not  be  pafled  over  in 
abfolute  filence,  fince  thefe  alfo  may  come  under  your 
care.  I have  formerly  taught  you,  that  when  wounds 
and  fradtures  of  the  fternum  caufe  inflammation,  and 
are  followed  by  a colledtion  of  pus,  there  is  formed  a 
cavity  under  the  fternum,  which  did  not  naturally  ex- 
ift;  and  however  much  the  operation  of  trepanning,  in 
this  cafe,  may  be  queftioned  in  theory,  thefadtis,  that 
you  are  fometimes  forced  to  trepan;  and  for  this  there 
needs  no  better  authority  than  that  which  we  have 
from  Galen,  in  his  feventh  book  (of  Difledtions). 

A fervant  of  Marilus  who  had  received  a blow  upon 
the  breaft-bone  negledted  it  at  firft ; but  there  appear- 
ed in  four  months  after,  a collection  of  matter  upon 
the  fternum,  which  his  furgeon  for  the  time  opened  and 
healed ; but  it  foon  inflamed,  again  proceeded  to  ab- 
feefs,  was  again  opened, — but  it  not  healing,  a great 
confultation  was  called  (and  Galen,  among  others)  : 
the  breaft-bone  was  entirely  rotten,  the  beating  of  the 
heart  was  feen  on  the  left  fide  of  the  difeafed  fternum, 
which  frightened  the  phyficians  from  undertaking  his 
cure  ; but  Galen  was  contented  to  take  this  upon 
himfelf : he  adventured  to  cut  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
Vol.  II.  D 
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rupted  bread  bone  away ; the  bone  adhering  to  the 
point  of  the  heart-cafe  or  pericardium,  thatalfo  was  of 
courfe  cut,  and  the  heart  expofed  quite  bare.  They  de- 
fpaired  of  curing  fuch  a wound,  and  yet  the  patient  was 
in  the  end  perfedly  restored.  Here,  then,  we  have  up- 
on that  authority,  which  has  been  always  refpedted,  a 
cafe  exceeding,  in  the  miraculous,  all  that  has  ever 
been  recorded  by  the  patient  Vander  Wiel,  or  gather- 
ed by  Shenkius,  or  any  German  commentator  among 
them.  A man  with  a flow  fuppuration,  confined  mat- 
ter, a carious  fternum,  and  the  heart  abfolutely  ex- 
pofed and  bare. 

The  fternum  may  be  thus  fairly  undermined  with 
matter,  fo  that  where  thre  is  truly  no  natural  cavity, 
a very  deep  one  may  be  formed;  of  which  we  have  a 
curious  example  recorded  by  La  Motte,  of  a foldier, 
who,  being  w’ounded  at  the  middle  of  the  fternum 
with  the  point  of  a fvvord,  felt  no  pain  nor  difficulty 
of  breathing  for  fome  time,  as  if  it  had  not  reached 
the  cavity  of  the  cheft.  La  Motte  bled  the  man,  and 
drefled  his  wound  very  Amply  ; but  at  laft  the  inflam- 
mation and  oppreflion  did  come  on  ; and  one  day  in 
lifting  the  drefling,  a large  glafsful  of  good  pus  fpout- 
ed  out,  and  then  probing,  he  found  that  his  probe 
w'ent  down  very  deep  into  the  breaft  ; but  the  matter 
1 came  gradually  in  lei s and  lefs  quantities,  till  at  laft  it 
ceafed,  and  the  wound  clofed. 

You  perceive  that  1 have  carefully  gone  through  all 
the  poflible  wounds  of  the  breaft ; for  I have  given 
you  leflons  upon  wounds  ol  the  lungs,  wounds  ot  the 
heart,  wounds  of  the  diaphragm,  and  wmunds  of  the 
fternum;  but  there  is  one  thing  I am  much  concerned 
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in  obferving  to  you,  for  it  will  regulate  the  prognodic 
that  you  are  to  make,  and  will  alfo  be  a rule  ot  fome 
importance  to  you  in  the  cure  itfelf : it  is  that,  in  the 
firft  place,  you  are  never  to  pronounce  any  wound 
mortal  unlefs  it  be  plainly  a wound  of  the  heart ; for 
the  recoveries  which  men  make  after  the  mod  delpe- 
rate  wounds  of  the  lungs,  are  truly  furpriling ; and, 
next,  you  mud  be  careful  to  didinguifh  wounds  of  the 
pectoral  mufcle,  flioulder,  or  fcapula,  from  wounds  of 
the  bread ; for,  were  you  not  warned  ot  this  lingula- 
rity,  you  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  a wound 
had  palled  diredlly  acrofs  the  bread,  when  in  fadt  the 
ball,  or  weapon,  had  only  turned  round  the  bread 
and  done  no  harm. 


I thall  now,  in  conclufion  of  this  fubjedl,  reduce  all 
that  is  important  into  the  form  of  aphorifms  or  rules, 
fhowing  the  feveral  degrees  of  danger,  and  the  feveral 
ways  of  giving  relief.  And.  there  is  no  fubjedl:  on 
which  I more  willingly  bedow  this  degree  of  labour ; 
for  this  bufinefs  of  wounds  of  the  bread  is  important; 
and  it  might,  if  I thould  leave  it  without  faying  more, 
appear  fomewhat  confufed. 

id,  If  the  patient  lie  opprefled,  tolling,  infenfible, 
— his  face  ghadly,  and  his  extremities  cold, — his  con- 
dition is  very  doubtful ; it  looks  much  like  a wound 
of  fome  veflel,  near  the  root  of  ihe  lungs ; and  if  fo, 
he  is  furely  gone. 

2dly,  If  the  oppreffion  come  on  more  llowly,  the 
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pulfe  only  hurried  and  fluttering,  and  the  extremities 
not  fo  cold,  there  is  reafon  to  hope,  that  his  wound 
is  merely  in  the  edges  of  the  lungs ; and,  as  it  is  at 
a diftance  from  the  great  veins  and  arteries,  he  may 
efcape. 

3dly,  If  fpitting  of  blood,  and  the  emphyfema,  or 
windy  tumor  come  on,  unqueflionably  he  is  wounded 
in  the  lungs  ; but  that  wound  is  not  always  fatal : — It 
either  the  blood  do  not  flow  in  upon  the  lungs  in 
great  quantity,  or  if,  by  our  profufe  bleedings,  that 
bloody  exudation  into  the  lungs  can  be  reftrained, 
then  he  may  be  faved. 

4thly,  If,  when  there  is  much  oppreflion,  we  put 
our  finger  into  the  wound,  let  forne  blood  out,  and  fo 
give  relief,  we  are  fure  that  the  fuffocation  proceeds 
from  blood  extravafated  in  the  thorax  ; and  that  kind 
of  fuffocation  we  know  to  be  lefs  dangerous  by  far 
than  that  proceeding  from  blood  poured  into  the  pro- 
per cavity  or  cells  of  the  lungs,  i.  e.  into  the  air-cells, 
into  which  we  draw  the  breath,  and  which,  while  they 
Ihould  be  filled  with  air,  are  choked  with  blood. 

5thly,  If  a bullet  pafs  fairly  through  and  through, 
the  patient  is  fafer : he  is  in  great  danger,  if  it  flop, 
whether  within  the  thorax,  or  in  the  lungs  ; for  when 
it  paffes  through,  as  foon  as  we  have  faved  him,  by 
bleedings,  from  the  firft  dangers,  he  is  faved  : But 
while  it  remains  within  the  cheft,  he  is  expofed  to  te- 
dious fuppurations,  incurable  fores,  hedic,  wafting,  and 
death ; and  nothing  fo  wearies  the  furgeon,  or  de- 
preffes  the  patient’s  hopes,  as  an  unceafing  flow  o t 
matter,  and  a fiftulous  fore ; nor  can  any  thing  be 
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more  diftrefling  to  the  furgeon  than  the  feeing  a pa- 
tient flipping  through  his  hands  (to  ufe  fo  vulgar  a 
phrafe),  more  efpecially  if,  during  a lingering  diftrefs, 
he  has  thought  it  neceflary  to  fupport  the  friends  with 
hopes  and  promifes ; for  then  it  tails  peculiarly  hard 
on  all  concerned  ; — on  the  furgeon,  who  has  fuggeft- 
ed,  or  allowed  fuch  hopes,  as  well  as  on  thofe  who 
have  permitted  themfelves  to  be  thus  deceived. 

I fhall  next,  after  what  is  commonly  called  the 
prognofis,  explain  to  you  in  another  fet  of  apho- 
rifms,  how  you  thould  conduct  the  cure. 

i ft,  I think  you  will  not  eafily  forget,  that  fword  or 
bayonet-wounds,  often  need  no  dilatations ; and  that 
the  fecret  drefling,  as  it  was  called,  or  fucking  the 
wounds,  or  in  plain  terms,  the  cure  by  adhefion,  had 
been,  in  fuch  cafes,  attended  with  wonderful  luccefs. 

2dly,  You  know  that  gun-ftiot  wounds  require  di- 
latation more  frequently,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  wound ; and  that  fuch  incifions  muft  be  particu- 
larly large,  when  you  are  fenfible,  that  there  are  many 
fplinters  of  the  ribs  to  be  extracted ; that  there  are 
pieces  of  cloth  driven  in  ; or  that  there  is  much 
blood  lying  upon  the  diaphragm  and  lungs. 

3dly,  You  will  remember,  that  the  firft  and  great 
danger  is  that  of  fuffocation,  from  blood  poured  in- 
wards to  the  trachea,  and  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs ; 
— that  it  is  your  duty  to  keep  the  patient  low,  and  to 
drain  his  fyftem  fo  thoroughly  of  blood,  that  none 
fhall  pafs  towards  the  lungs  to  fuffocate  him  ; — and 
that  there  may  not  be  blood  enough  in  the  fyftem  to 
ferve  as  fuel  for  that  inflammation,  which,  fooner  or 
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later,  mull  come  on,  the  excefs  of  which  is  thus  pro- 
vided againft,  without  any  particular  rule. 

4thly,  The  next  great  danger  is  of  blood  within  the 
thorax,  opprefiing  the  lungs.  It  may  perhaps  be  got- 
ten out,  by  laying  the  head  and  fhoulders  out  of  the 
bed,  making  the  patient  heave  and  drain  for  its  dif- 
charge  ; but  thefe  are  rather  the  attempts  of  lefs  re- 
gular or  fkilful  furgeons,  while  a man  of  real  fkill 
boldly  puts  his  finger  into  the  wound,  or  introduces  a 
tube,  or  makes  a new  wound,  if  the  firft  be  too  high 
in  the  thorax  ; and  he  makes  his  wound  fo  free  as  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  tie  the  intercoftal  artery  eafily, 
if  it  be  from  it  that  this  blood  has  come. 

5thlv,  The  emphyfema  is  the  fymptom  the  mod 
alarming,  and  yet  the  lead  dangerous  of  all ; it  ad- 
vances fo  fad,  covers  the  ched  fo  quickly,  blows  up, 
at  lad,  the  neck  and  face,  and  is,  withal,  fo  d range' a 
fymptom,  that  the  patient  is  terrified,  but  the  furgeon 
cannot  be  alarmed  ; — he  knows  the  fymptom,  and 
how  trifling  it  is ; — fcarifies  the  wound,  preffes  out  the 
air,  and  makes  the  pafiage  for  the  air  fo  free,  that  it 
cannot  colled  again. 

6thly,  The  furgeon,  never  free  from  anxiety  during 
the  cure,  watches  the  breathing,  the  cough,  the  fever, 
and  the  condition  of  the  wound  ; keeps  an  eye  upon 
all  thefe  points  at  once  ; and  when  there  is  a prick- 
ing in  the  fide,— when  there  is  any  aggravation  of  the 

cough,' when  there  is  an  increafe  of  the  difcharge, 

indantly  his  fears  are  excited  for  his  patient’s  fafe- 

ty  - he  probes  the  wound,  feels  it  with  his  finger.— 

wadies  the  thorax  with  an  injedion,— is  at  infinite 
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pains  to  find  any  little  piece  of  bone  that  may  be 
touching  the  lungs,— and  tries  to  hook  out  any  piece 
of  cloth  with  his  probe,  or  to  float  it  towards  the 
wound,  by  a mild  and  warm  injection. 

ythly,  Senfible,  at  every  turn,  how  flight  a matte  1 
will  iritate  the  pleura  and  lungs,  he  will  never  allow 
himfelf  to  do  fo  unnatural  and  cruel  a thing,  as  to  pals 
a great  cord  acrofs  the  cheft,  which  is  thus  eafily  n- 
ritated  by  the  mod  trifling  piece  of  bene,  or  rag  of 
cloth  ; but  merely  lays  a bit  of  oiled  caddis  gently 
within  the  wound,  with  a large  emollient  poultice 
over  all. 

8 thly , And  he  mult  learn  to  play  the  part  of  fur- 
geon  and  phylician  at  once  ; and  very  fit  it  is,  that 
the  man  who  is  managing  the  wound,  fhould  guide 
the  fyftem.  Let  the  furgeon  then  lay  afide  all  ap- 
prehen lions,  and  all  theory  about  fevers,  and  com- 
motions of  the  fyftem,  to  attend  to  the  Angle  duty  of 
managing  the  patient’s  ftrength, — whom  he  mult 
bleed,  in  the  firfi  inftance,  almolt  to  death, — bleeding 
not  according  to  his  own  prudence,  but  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  He  mufi  repeat  his  bleed- 
ings, whenever  bloody  expectoration  returns; — what- 
ever lengths  that  threatens  to  go,  he  Hill  mult  go  be- 
fore it,  and  prevent  fuffocation,  by  draining  the  fy- 
item  of  blood. — He  bleeds,  then,  in  the  firfi:  days,  not 
according  to  his  diferetion,  but  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  cafe,  againft  his' will,  reckoning  to  pay 
dearly  for'  the  prefent  bleedings  in  fome  future  period 
, of  the  cure  ; and  when  the  time  comes,  in  which  the 
oppreflion  is  forgotten,  and  the  danger  of  fuffocation, 
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and  the  bleedings  from  the  lungs  are  over,  he  begins  to 
fupport  his  patient’s  ftrength  with  opium  and  bark, — 
and  nourifhing  diet  and  milk  ; — and  then  the  ignorant 
friends  begin  to  blame  him  for  thofe  very  bleedings 
which  really  faved  the  patient’s  life  ; then  only  he  feels 
within  himfelf  the  value  ol  all  his  former  care  of  his 
patient;  “ he  is  fo  ftrong  built  up  in  honelty,  that 
peevifh  words  pafs  by  him  as  the  idle  wind,  which  he 
regards  not.” 


DISCOURSE  III. 


ON  WOUNDS  OF  THE  BELLY. 


Every  wound  is  a difeafe,  and  every  difeafe  varies 
according  to  the  conflitution  of  the  parts  affeded.and 
according  to  the  offices  which  the  parts  are  deftined 
to  fulfil.  In  the  abdomen,  the  principles  which  ex- 
plain its  difeafes,  are  extremely  limple  and  plain . we 
find  the  chief  caufe  of  danger  to  be  the  tendency  of 
the  peritoneum  to  inflame  ; we  find  every  wound  apt 
to  excite  this  inflammation,  and  every  inflammation, 
however  flight,  apt  to  fpread,  to  extend  itfelf  over  all 
the  vifcera,  and  terminate  in  gangrene  and  death, 
Upon  thefe  grounds,  we  cannot  but  pronounce  a 
wound  of  the  belly  to  be  a mortal  wound. 

There  are  a thoufand  occafions  on  which  this  deli- 
cacy of  the  peritoneum  may  be  obferved  ; the  wound 
of  the  fmall  fword,  and  the  flab  of  the  ftiletto,  explain 
to  us  how  quickly  the  peritoneum  and  all  its  contained 
bowels  inflame  by  the  molt  minute  wound,  although 
it  be  almoft  too  fmall  to  be  vifible  on  the  outfide,  and 
fcarcely  within  ; for  often  upon  difieCtion  no  inteftines 
are  feen  to  be  wounded,  and  no  fieces  have  efcaped 
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into  the  abdomen.  In  thofe  who  die  after  lithotomy, 
we  find  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  univerfally  in- 
flamed ; — the  operation  of  Caefarian  fe&ion  is  fatal, 
not  from  any  lofs  of  blood,  for  there  is  little  bleeding; 
nor  from  being  expofed  to  the  air,  for  they  alfo  die  in 
whom  the  womb  burfts,  and  where  the  air  is  not  al- 
lowed to  enter ; but  merely  from  that  inflammation 
which  fucceeds  to  wounds  of  the  peritoneum,  fmall  as 
well  as  great,  of  which  we  have  fometimes  a melan- 
choly proof  in  the  operation  of  hernia,  in  which  the 
Hitching  the  wound  according  to  the  whimfical  im- 
provements of  fome  modern  furgeons,  or  where  the 
mere  tying  of  the  fac,  as  in  the  practice  of  the  old 
rupture-doctors  and  caftrators,  often  raifed  fuch  in- 
flammation as  fpread  very  quickly  over  the  abdomen, 
and  ended  in  gangrene. 

The  firfl  principle,  therefore,  and  the  thing  molt  to 
be  fpoken  of  in  explaining  w'ounds  of  the  belly,  is  this 
tendency  of  the  peritoneum  to  inflame  : and  the  caufe 
which  immediately  excites  this  inflammation  muft  be 
ftill  more  noticed.  For  though  this  inflammation  may 
no  doubt  come  on  from  the  High  tell  fcratch  in  the  pe- 
ritoneum itfelf,  yet,  in  general,  it  arifes  rather  from 
the  wound  of  fome  one  of  the  vifcera  : If  an  inteftine 
be  wounded,  it  pours  out  its  feces  into  the  abdomen ; 
if  the  liver,  fpleen,  or  kidney  be  wounded,  thefe  pour 
out  blood ; if  the  bladder,  then  the  urine  filters  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  food,  or  feces,  or  urine, 
or  blood,  are  as  foreign  bodies  lying  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  which  no  a&ivity  of  the  abforbents  can 
remove.  They  remain  there  as  foreign  bodies,  which 
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foon  caufe  inflammation  ; there  follows  a knotting  to- 
gether, and  great  diforder  of  all  the  inteftines  attend- 
ed with  intenfe  vomiting,  excruciating  pains,  hickup 
a quick,  weak,  and  fluttering  pulfe,  mortification  ot 
the  bowels,  and  then  a low  delirium  clofes  the  icene 
Wounds  of  the  head  are  deadly,  from  the  oppre  - 
fion  of  the  brain;  and  there  delirium  or  coma  are  the 
deadly  figns.  Wounds  of  the  breaft  are  fatal,  by  the 
oppreffion  of  the  lungs ; and  there  difficult  breathing, 
tolling,  coughing  of  blood,  coldneis  of  the  extremities, 
and  a faultering  pulfe,  are  the  mortal  figns.  W ounds 
of  the  abdomen  are  mortal,  by  the  inflammation  and 
gangrene;  and  the  figns  of  danger  are,  lwellmg  ot 
the  abdomen,  intenfe  pain,  vomitings,  cofhvenefs,  Inc- 
lcup,  huntings,  then  an  interval  of  deceitful  eale,  which 
is  merely  a fign  of  internal  gangrene,  and  of  the  near 
approach  of  death. 

Thus  you  perceive  that  a ledture  on  wounds  ot  the 
abdomen  mull  be  a lecture  on  inflammation  of  that 
• cavity, 'and  of  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced! It  is  alfo  but  too  plain,  that  here  we  are  fpec- 
tators  merely,  or  with  kinder  thought  of  watching  over 
our  patients,  and  doing  the  little  that  art  can  do  ; but 
that  in  general  we  have  no  other  piivilege  than  that 
of  pronouncing  whether  ,he  is  likely  to  live  or  die. 
This  alfo  mull  be  remarked,  that  while  laying  down 
the  general  principles,  we  W'ould  be  ready  to  pro- 
nounce every' wound  of  the  abdomen  mull  be  mortal ; 
but  when  we  defcend  to  the  particular  cafes,  we  have 
fuch  ftrange  examples  of  unexpected  cures,  that  we  are 
ready  to  retradl-  our  fir  11  polition,  believing  that  hard- 
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ly  any  wound  is  deadly  ; and  the  reafon  of  this  de- 
ception mud  alfo  be  obferved.  Having  put  it  down 
as  a prognoftic,  which  is  but  too  well  confirmed,  by 
much  melancholy  experience,  that  wounds  of  the  belly 
are  mortal,  there  is  no  reafon  why  we  fliould,  in  re- 
cording our  cafes,  take  any  note  of  a man  having  died 
alter  fuch  a wound  ; death,  from  fuch  a wound  is  a 
daily  and  expeded  occurrence,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
marked ; but,  if  we  find  that  a man  has  efcaped,  are 
we  not  to  record  every  fuch  efcape?  Is  it  not  our 
duty  to  fet  up  and  marfiial  in  fair  array  all  the  pofiible 
wounds,  to  mark  out  which  are  poffibly  fafe,  and  which 
are  abfolutely  mortal ; to  diftinguifh  the  various  acci- 
dents of  all  the  various  wounds ; and  to  try  whether 
by  fuch  obfervations  we  can  Ifefien  their  dangers? 
Thence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that,  in  one  Ihort  fentence, 
we  announce  the  general  principles  of  fuch  wounds, — 
in  c\ne  fhort  and  general  prognoftic  we  declare  them 
to  be  fatal ; we  thus  bellow  but  a few  moments  on 
their  general  charader,  while  we  fpend  hours  in  mark- 
ing their  lefler  varieties,  and  in  recording  all  the  acci- 
dents and  chance  cures,  colleding  evidence  about 
hair-breadth  efcapes,  till  we  almoft  lofe  fight  of  the 
general  principle  which  proves  fuch  wounds  to  be 
mortal.  This  confufion  mull  be  peculiarly  felt  by  a 
diligent  ftudent,  who,  the  more  he  reads,  the  more  he 
wanders,  finds  anufes  at  the  groin,  and  miraculous  re- 
coveries in  every  book,  and  reads  of  cures,  till  he  for- 
gets that  there  are  dangers. 

In  judging  of  wounds  of  the  lower  belly,  much 
muft  be  taken  into  account  before  we  form  our  opi- 
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nion.  We  are  often  likely  to  be  deceived;  we  fee 
the  patient  lying  quiet  and  eafy,  while  we  know  that 
he  is  on  the  very  brink  of  danger  ; and  there  is  often 
great  confufion  and  alarm  when  the  patient  is  abfo- 
lutely  Cafe ; for  balls  fometimes  turn  fo,  that  a foot 
{hall  pafs  through  among  all  the  bowels,  without 
wounding  one  ; though  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  belly  is  fo  full  of  parts  elTential  to  life,  that  there 
can  hardly  be  a wound  of  the  abdomen  in  which  one 
or  other  of  the  bowels  is  not  concerned. 

Our  patient  feels  little  in  the  moment  of  the 
wound,  fave  that  confufion,  trembling,  and  alarm 
which  is  the  immediate  confequence  of  fear,  but 
which  is  allayed  by  time  and  a flight  opiate,  or  a cor- 
dial draught. 

If  ftools  come  on  foon  after  the  wound,  and  if  the 
belly  continue  regular  and  eafy  but  for  a few  days,  it 
is  a comfortable  aflurance  (or  it  is  almoft  an  aflurance) 
that  the  bowels  are  unhurt. 

If,  on  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  a fwelling, 
pain,  and  burning  fever  come  on,  if  foon  after  there 
come  dreadful  torments,  then  the  belly  is  completely 
inflamed,  and  the  danger  very  great ; the  bowels  will 
mortify,  and  the  patient  being  fuddenly  relieved  from 
pain,  will  be  eafy  for  a few  hours,  and  will  fink,  after 
this  deceitful  interval,  into  a low  and  muttering  deli- 
rium, and  die. 

If  this  threatening  inflammation  be  kept  oft  by  pro- 
fufe  bleeding,  by  low  diet,  and  by  abfolute  reft  ; or  if 
it  be  thus  fubdued  after  having  begun,  then  the  chief 
danger  is  over,  and  the  patient  is  in  fome  degree  fafe- 
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T et  fometiraes  the  belly  is  eafy,  and  the  bowels  regu- 
lar for  fome  days,  when  mod  unexpectedly  feces  ap- 
pear at  the  outward  wound  ; which  accident  throws 
us  back  into  great  confirmation  ; it  is  a fign  of  great 
danger ; for  often,  though  the  bowels  are  wounded, 
yet  from  their  emptinefs,  or  the  clofenefs  of  the 
wound,  or  from  vomiting,  or  by  fome  other  chance, 
the  feces  are  not  at  firft  difcharged  through  the 
wound.  And  again,  though  the  belly  continuing  re- 
gular and  eafy  for  many  days  is  no  doubt  a proof  that 
the  inteftines  are  not  wounded,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
perfect  fecurity  that  they  are  not  hurt ; for  the  ball 
may  have  brufhed  through  among  them  with  fuch  ve- 
locity that  the  inteftines  may  be  be  bruifed  like  the 
external  wounds,  the  hurt  parts  of  the  inteftines  may 
Hough  off,  and  the  inteftines  opening  from  fuch  a 
caufe,  on  the  fixth,  eighth,  or  tenth,  or  fifteenth  day, 
will  pour  out  their  feces  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  figns  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  injury  to  the 
inteftines  are  very  plain  ; for,  if  there  be  a direcft 
wound  of  the  bowels,  there  will  be  an  immediate  in- 
terruption of  ftools,  immediate  fwelling  of  the  belly, 
vomiting,  hickup,  and  death  : or,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  come,  after  many  days  of  free  paflage  in  the 
belly,  a fudden  interruption  of  the  ftools,  with  as  Hid- 
den a fwelling  and  hardncfs  of  the  belly,  then  vomit- 
ing, hickup,  and  death  ; and  then  we  find  upon  diflec- 
tion,  that  this  fudden  death  has  been  from  a gangrene 
of  the  bowels,  which  had  been  bruifed  in  the  rapid 
paflage  of  the  ball,  the  efchar  of  that  gangrene  not 

breaking  till  the  eighth  or  tenth  day. 
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Since,  then,  this  flough  of  the  bruifed  inieftines  will 
fall  out  about  the  time  of  the  inflaming  of  the  wounds, 
we  never  can  be  without  great  anxieties  about  our  pa- 
tient’s fafety,  till  after  the  iloughing  of  the  wounds  is 
over  : and  even  then  our  patient  is  only  in  iome  de- 
gree, but  not  entirely,  iafe } for  tuere  is  another  dangei 

ftffl : 

The  two  wounds,  viz.  the  entrance  and  the  exit  of 
the  ball,  being  gun-fhot  wounds,  continue  dead  and 
callous  for  five  or  fix  days ; then  the  bruifed  parts  re- 
cover their  adion, — inflame,  fwell,  and  throw  ofl  their 
putrid  Houghs.  It  is  but  too  plain,  that  this  inflamma- 
tion of  the  external  wound  may  be  communicated  to 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  abdomen  may  be  thus  renewed.  This  alfo, 
is  to  be  guarded  againfl  ; and  therefore  we  do  not  re- 
lent in  bleedings,  low  diet,  perfed  and  abfolute  reft,  till 
the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  day. 

If,  unhappily,  the  ball  has  not  palled  through,  but 
remains  fomewhere  within  the  abdomen,  other  fears 
and  dangers  await  us,  which  bring  to  our  remem- 
brance, the  aphorifm  concerning  wounds  of  the  tho- 
rax, that  “ while  the  ball  remains  within  the  thorax, 
the  patient,  though  faved  from  the  firft  dangers,  is  ex- 
pofed  to  tedious  fuppurations,  incurable  fores,  hedic, 
wafting,  and  death  ; — and  nothing  fo  wearies  the  fur- 
geon,nor  deprefies  the  patient’s  hopes,  as  an  unceafing 
flow  of  matter,  and  a fiftulous  fore.” 

Here,  alfo,  the  patient  is  peculiarly  expofed  to  waft- 
ing fuppurations,  and  to  ft  ill  greater  dangers.  The 
ball,  if  it  have  entered  near  the  navel,  or  upon  the 
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middle  line  oF  the  belly,  will  (tick  in  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebras, and  will  caufe  paralylis  of  the  bladder  and  low- 
er extremities,  Foon  Followed  by  death,  IF  it  have  paf- 
fed  obliquely  through  the  abdomen,  or  to  one  fide  oF 
the  middle  line,  it  will  lodge  in  the  thick  flelh  of  the 
Iliac,  or  Ploas  mufcle ; and  the  patient  after  having 
paffed  through  the  firft  dangers,  feels  little  more  than 
a weight  and  wearinefs  of  the  loins ; but  when  he 
raifes  himfelf  to  lit  up  in  the  bed,  the  wearinefs  is  con- 
verted into  pain.  Sometimes  the  ball  makes  a bed 
for  itfelf,  and  lies  harmlefs  in  the  loins ; — fometimes 
alfo,  if  the  fliot  has  entered  near  the  pubis,  by  palling 
over  the  thigh,  and  has  gone  obliquely  upwards,  there 
is  a frequent  draining  of  matter,  and  a fmall  fiftulous 
fore  ; but  molt  frequently  of  all,  the  outward  wound 
clofes,  the  patient  is  never  relieved  from  a dull  and 
heavy  pain,  never  recovers  the  free  ufe  of  his  limbs, 
nor  is  able  to  fupport  his  body  eredt,  but  waltes  under 
a flow  hedtic  fever ; and  when  he  dies,  there  is  found 
a great  abfcefs  in  the  loins. 

Sometimes  a ball,  palling  obliquely,  not  from  below 
but  upwards,  from  above  downwards,  enters  the  bel- 
ly, breaks  fome  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  palfes  out 
perhaps  through  the  middle  of  the  haunch  bone ; — 
and  there  a very  free  dilatation  is  required,  both  to 
qiake  an  open  wound,  and  to  take  away  the  fplinters 
of  fo  large  a bone,  and  to  prevent  matter  forming 
within  the  pelvis,  and  inflaming  the  abdomen. 

Sometimes  a ball,  entering  over  the  thigh,  and  near 
Poupart’s  Ligament,  or  about  the  ring,  feems  to  pals 
into  the  abdomen,  while,  in  fadt,  it  goes  behind  the 
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peritoneum,  courfes  along  the  bones,  lodges  about  the 
Ala  Ilii,  or  perhaps  goes  fo  high  as  the  loins.  1 heie 
the  inflammation  is  fubdued  by  bleeding,  and  never 
reaches  the  abdominal  cavity  ; or  it  it  threaten  to  do 
fo,  it  is  eafily  reflrained  ; a filtulous  fore  enfues ; at 
times  it  gleets  profufely  ; then  it  flops,  with  1 welling 
and  pain,  not  without  danger ; again  it  burfls  out,  and 
runs  freely,  and  pieces  of  cloth,  and  fraftured  or  ipoil- 
ed  bones  are  from  time  to  time  dilcharged;  the  finger, 
or  probe,  are  fometimes  introduced  in  fearch  of  the 
ball ; fometimes  we  feel  an  indiflindl  rub,  as  in  found- 
ing for  the  flone  ; then  it  dtfappears  ; then  we  feel  it 
again  ; and  again  it  difappears  ; till  at  laft,  in  a lucky 
hour,  the  ball  prefents  itfelf  at  the  groin,  and  is  pulled 
away.  In  all  this,  there  is  an  appearance,  of  the  ball’s 
changing  place,  fo  ftrong,  as  to  encourage  us  to  try  at 
laft  what  pofture  will  do;  for  turning  often  upon  the 
belly  has  adually  brought  fuch  balls  towards  the 
groin ; which  need  not  furpvife  us,  when  we  fee 
balls  not  lodged,  as  in  this  cafe,  among  a loofer  cellu- 
lar fubftance,  but,  in  the  folid  flefh  of  the  limbs,  work 
downwards  by  pofture,  and  their  own  weight. 

Often,  when  balls  go  down  into  the  pelvis,  they  are 
fatal  by  the  wound  being  in  the  bladder,  and  the 
urine  getting  into  the  abdomen  ; or  by  caufing  a high 
and  gangrenous  inflammation  ; or  by  the  thicknefs  of 
the  bones  that  are  broken,  producing  long  fuppura- 
tion,  and  an  incurable  fore:  But  fometimes  the  firft: 
inflammation  being  fubdued,  fuch  balls  lodge  about 
the  bones;  and  we  can  neither  conceive  where  they 
can  be  fo  effedually  concealed,  nor  how  they  can  lie 
Vol  II.  £ 
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there  without  danger  or  pain. — Sometimes,  however, 
the  ball  lies  loofer,  falls  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
pelvis,  and  produces  tumor  there ; and  once  Mr. 
Boerdenave,  after  fuch  a wound,  feeling  a fludluation 
in  the  perineum,  made  a lithotomy-like  incifion,  and 
got  out  fome  pieces  of  fliirt,  much  urine,  much  clotted 
blood,  and  the  ball,  fo  that  his  patient  was  perfectly 
cured. 

Having  fpoken  of  this  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum, as  the  chief  caufe  of  danger,  let  me  next  ex- 
plain to  you,  how  this  fame  inflammation  is  alfo  (by 
caufing  an  adhefion  of  the  wounded  bowel)  the  only 
means  of  fafety  ; for  if  a wounded  or  difeafed  bowel 
were  to  continue  but  a few  hours  unattached  to  the 
abdomen,  it  mult  be  fatal.  If  the  liver  be  inflamed, 
it  adheres  to  the  peritoneum ; their  fubftances  are  fo 
mixed,  that  they  become  as  one,  and  then  the  pus, 
gathered  within  the  fubftance  of  the  liver,  inftead  of 
being  poured  out  into  the  abdomen,  makes  its  way 
outwards,  and  fo  the  abfcefs  burfts,  or  is  punctured, 
and  heals.  In  dropfy  of  the  ovarium,  we  flrould  not 
dare  to  tap  the  patient,  left  the  inteftines  flrould  be 
betwixt  the  integuments  and  this  dropflcal  fac,  but 
that  we  know,  how  the  fac  of  the  difealed  ovarium 
unites  itfelf,  by  inflammation,  to  the  inner  furface  of 
the  peritoneum,  as  foon  as  they  touch  each  other. 
If  a foetus  be  conceived  in  the  ovarium,  or  be  by  la- 
ceration thrown  out  of  the  womb,  the  woman,  if  flie 
furvive,  is  freed  from  her  burden  by  the  fac  which 
enclofes  the  child  adhering  to  the  inner  furface  of 
the  abdomen,  where  abfcefs  forms,  and  the  foetus  is 
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expelled  piecemeal,  bone  after  bone,  till  the  whole 
is  difeharged.  In  hernia,  an  adhelion  of  this  kind 
faves  the  life;  for  the  inteftine,  which  is  hurt  in  the 
ftridture  of  a hernia,  is  ftrangulated,  inflames,  morti- 
fies and  burfts ; and  then  it  would  go  back  into  the 
belly,  call  out  its  putrid  faeces  there,  and  fo  prove  fa- 
tal, but  that  the  gut  always  inflames  before  it  morti- 
fies; during  that  ftate  of  inflammation,  it  is  hard 
driven  into  the  ring ; there  it  is  fixed,  adheies,  is 
ftraitened  more  and  more,  till  the  mortification  is 
complete.  But  obferve  how  this  is  effected  ; all  that 
is  below  the  ftridture  mortifies ; all  that  is  above  it  is 
found ; all  that  is  in  the  very  ftrait  of  the  ring  is 
highly  inflamed,  and  has  fo  adhered,  that  before  the 
lower  part  mortifies,  this  part  is  firmly  fixed  in  its 
place;  and  when  the  mortified  part  burfts  out,  the 
inflamed  part  keeps  its  place  in  the  groin,  adhering 
to  the  ring.  It  is  thus  that  the  preternatural  anus 
is  formed,  and  the  furgeon,  in  fewing  fuch  an  intef- 
tine to  the  ring,  takes  ufelefs  pains  to  fix  what  has 
already  adhered  ; if  there  be  a work  of  fupererogation 
in  furgery,  as  I believe  there  are  but  too  many,  finely 
this  of  fewing  an  inteftine  is  one. 

This  it  is  which  makes  the  chief  difference,  in 
point  of  danger,  betwixt  an  ulcerated  and  a wounded 
inteftine ; for,  in  a wound,  there  is,  as  we  fliould  fup- 
pofe,  no  time  for  adhelion,  nothing  to  keep  the  parts 
in  contact,  no  caufe  by  which  the  adhelion  might  be 
produced : But,  in  an  ulcer,  there  is  a flow  difeafe, 
tedious  inflammation,  adhelion  firft,  and  abfeefs  and 
burfting  afterwards ; fometimes  a fiftula  remains,  dif- 
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charging  faeces,  and  fometimes  there  is  a perfedt  cure. 

If  a nut-fhell,  a large  coin,  a bone,  or  any  dangerous 

thing  be  fwallowed,  it  flops  in  the  flomach,  cauling 

fwelling,  and  dreadful  pain  ; at  laft,  a hard  firm  tumor 

appears,  and  then  it  fuppurates,  burfts,  the  bowel 

opens,  the  food  is  diicharged  at  every  meal,  till  the 

filtula  gradually  lefiens,  and  heals  at  laft  : — But  where 

the  flomach  is  cut  with  a broad  wound  of  a fabre,  the 

♦ 

blood  from  the  wounded  epiploic  veflels,  or  the  food 
itfelf  too  often  pours  out  into  the  abdomen,  and  the 
patient  dies.  In  the  fame  way,  if  the  piece  of  bone, 
or  the  coin  go  down  into  the  inteftines,  and  flick  in 
fome  narrower  turn,  caufing  an  inflammation  there, 
or  if  worms,  neftling  in  the  bowels,  hurt  them,  the  in- 
flammation of  the  hurt  inteftine  unites  it  to  the  peri- 
toneum, abfcefs  forms  *and  burfts,  the  worms,  or  coin, 
or  piece  of  bone,  are  difcharged,  the  fiftula  heals,  and 
all  is  fafe : But  if  the  fame  piece  of  inteftine  were 
wounded  with  a ball,  much  more  if  with  a clean  cut 
of  a fabre,  howr  could  it  fail  to  pour  its  faeces  into  the 
abdomen,  or  what  could  keep  the  wound  of  inteftines 
oppofite  to  the  external  wound,  or  caufe  them  to  ad- 
here ? Why,  there  is  one  caufe  but  little  noticed, 
perhaps,  and  yet  of  confiderable  effect,  which,  though 
it  cannot  always  prevent  the  difeharge  of  faeces  into 
the  abdomen,  often  does. 

I am  well  perfuaded,  that  the  inteftines,  move  lefs, 
in  refpedt  to  their  appropriated  point  of  the  abdomen, 
than  their  croakings  in  flatus,  or  their  motion  in  our 
experiments  upon  opening  animals,  ihould  lead  us  to 
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fuppofe  *.  We  fee  the  bowels  loofe  and  floating,  when 
we  open  a body  ! we  fee  them  hanging  by  the  mefen- 
tery,  and  we  call  it  a ligament  for  fupporting  the 
bowels ! and  we  fee  bowels  turning  over  each  other, 
in  the  cruel  experiments  which  we  make  upon  living 
creatures  f . Thefe  circumftances  make  an  impreflion 

* When  I fpeak  of  their  motions,  in  our  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, I mean  to  allow,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  more  than  can  ealily 
be  proved : — For  I mult  mention  to  you,  after  all  that  has  been  faid 
about  periftaltic,  vermicular,  and  antiperiftaltic  motions,  that  you  may- 
cut  open  twenty  live  cats,  and  never  have  the  luck  to  fee  the  lealt  de- 
gree of  motion  in  their  inteftines,  nor  any  fuch  thing.  Vid.  Me- 
moires  de  1’  Academie  des  Sciences. 

f It  is  only,  after  having  given  the  creatures  the  mod  acrid  poifon, 
that  we  can  fee  violent  contortions  of  the  bowels ; we  feldom  fee  any 
thing  like  this  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  bowels. — We  fee  no- 
thing like  it,  when  the  bowels  of  a human  fubjett  are  among  our 
hands,  as  in  wounds  or  in  hernix. — We  feel  nothing  like  it,  when, 
after  rupture  of  the  womb,  we  follow  the  child  into  the  abdomen, 
with  our  hand,  to  extraft  it. — I have  feen  a child  born,  wanting  all 
the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  the  peritoneum  only  covering  the 
bowels,  and  as  tranfparent  as  a piece  of  the  fineft  oiled  paper ; — and 
there  I faw  no  motion,  though  I often  looked  with  anxious  attention, 
both  while  the  child  was  alleep,  and  when  it  was  ftruggling,  being 
awake  ; and  I have  kept  the  preparation,  to  authenticate  as  much  of 
the  fat!,  as  a preparation  can  explain — I have  looked,  with  the  fame 
degree  of  attention,  to  the  bowels  of  a man,  who,  having  thrown  him- 
felf  from  a great  height,  had  burl!  the  abdomen  entirely,  fo  that  all 
the  bowels  hung  out. — I have,  indeed,  not  been  guilty  of  cutting 
open  the  bellies  of  many  cats  or  pigs,  but  I have  a very  poor  opinion 
of  the  proofs  which  will  arife  from  fuch  experiments,  from  all  that  I 
have  hitherto  feen. — That  there  is  a motion  in  the  inteftines,  it  were 
very  bold  and  ignorant  to  deny  ; but  that  there  is  that  kind  and  de- 
gree of  motion  which  has  commonly  been  deferibed,  I am  very  far 
from  believing. 
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which  it  is  not  eafy  to  forget ; and  yet,  when  we  talk 
of  blood,  or  of  faeces  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, as  if  there  were  there  fome  empty  fpace,  fuch 
as  we  fee  upon  opening  a dead  body,  I fear  that  we 
have  a very  poor  notion  of  the  abdomen,  very  unlike 
the  truth. 

There  is  not,  truly,  any  cavity  in  the  human  body, 
but  all  the  hollow  bowels  are  filled  with  their  con- 
tents,— all  the  cavities  filled  with  their  hollow  bowels, 
and  the  whole  is  equally  and  fairly  prefled.  Thus,  in 
the  abdomen,  all  the  vifcera  are  moved  by  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  abdominal  mufcles,  upwards  and 
downwards,  with  an  equable  continual  preflure,  which 
has  no  interval ; and  one  would  be  apt  to  add,  the  in- 
teftines  have  no  repofe,  being  kept  thus  in  continual 
motion  ; but  though  the  adlion  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  re-a&ion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  is  alternate,  the 
preflure  is  continual ; the  motion  which  it  produces,  is 
like  that  which  the  bowels  have,  when  we  move  for- 
wards in  walking,  having  a motion  with  refpedt  to 
fpace,  but  none  with  regard  to  each  other,  or  to  the 
part  of  the  belly,  which  covers  them ; — the  whole 
mafs  of  the  bowels  is  alternately  prefled,  to  ufe  a coarfe 
illuftration,  as  if  betwixt  two  broad  hands,  which  keep 
each  turn  of  inteftine  in  its  right  place,  while  the 
whole  mafs  is  regularly  moved  : — When  the  bowels 
are  forced  down  by  the  diaphragm,  the  abdominal 
mufcles  recede;  when  the  bowels  are  puflied  back 
again,  it  is  the  re-afticn  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  that 
forces  them  back  and  follows  them  ; there  is  never  an 
inftant  of  interruption  of  this  preflure,  never  a moment 
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in  which  the  bowels  do  not  prefs  againft  the  peritone- 
um ; nor  is  there  the  {mailed:  reafon  to  doubt,  that  the 
fame  points  in  each  are  continually  oppofed.  We  fee, 
that  the  inteftines  do  not  move,  or,  at  leaft,  do  riot 
need  to  move,  in  performing  their  fun&ions ; for,  in 
hernia,  where  large  turns  of  inteftines  are  cut  off  by 
gangrene,  the  remaining  part  of  the  fame  inteftine  is 
clofely  fixed  to  the  groin,  and  yet  the  bowels  are  eafy, 
and  their  functions  regular.  We  find  the  bowels  re- 
gular, when  they  lie  out  of  the  belly  in  hernia,  as  when 
a certain  turn  of  the  inteftine  lies  in  the  fcrotum  or 
thigh,  or  in  a hernia  of  the  navel ; and  where  yet  they 
are  fo  abfolutely  fixed,  that  the  piece  of  inteftine  is 
marked  by  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  rings.  We  find  a 
perfon,  after  a wound  of  the  inteftine,  having  free 
ftools  for  many  days ; and  what  is  it  that  prevents  the 
faeces  from  efcaping,  but  merely  this  regular  and  uni- 
verl'al  preffiire  ? We  find  a perfon,  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  with  faeces  coming  from  the  wound ! a proof, 
furely  that  the  wound  of  the  inteftine  is  {till  oppofite, 
or  nearly  oppofite  to  the  external  wound.  We  find 
the  fame  patient  recovering  without  one  ill  fign!  What 
better  proof  than  this  could  we  defire,  that  none  of 
the  faeces  have  exuded  into  the  abdomen? 

If,  in  a wound  of  the  ftomach,  the  food  could  get 
eafily  out  by  that  wound,  the  ftomach  would  unload 
itfelf  that  way, — there  would  be  no  vomiting,  the  pa- 
tient muft  die ; but  fo  regular  and  continual  is  this 
preflure,  that  the  inftant  a man  is  wounded  in  the  fto- 
mach he  vomits,  he  continues  vomiting  for  many  days, 
while  not  one  particle  efcapes  into  the  cavity  of  the 
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abdomen  : The  outward  wound  is  commonly  oppofitc 
to  that  of  the  ftomach,  and  by  that  paflage  fome  part 
of  the  food  comes  out ; but  when  any  accident  re- 
moves the  inward  wound  of  the  ftomach  from  the  out- 
ward wound,  the  abdominal  mufcles  prefs  upon  the 
ftomach,  and  follow  it  fo  clofely,  that  if  there  be  not 
a mere  laceration  extremely  wide,  this  preflure  clofes 
the  hole,  keeps  the  food  in,  enables  the  patient  to  vo- 
mit, and  not  a particle,  even  of  jellies  or  foups,  is  ever 
loft,  or  goes  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

How,  without  this  univerfal  and  continual  preflure, 
could  the  vifeera  be  fupported  ? Could  its  ligaments, 
as  we  call  them,  fupport  the  weight  of  the  liver — or 
what  could  fupport  the  weight  of  the  ftomach  when 
filled  ? Could  the  mefentery  or  omentum  fupport  the 
inteftines — or,  could  its  own  ligaments,  as  we  ftill  name 
them,  fupport  the  womb  ? How,  without  this  uniform 
preflure,  could  thefe  vifeera  fail  to  give  way  and  burft? 
How  could  the  circulation  of  the  abdomen  go  on  ? 
How  could  the  liver  or  fpleen,  fo  turgid  as  they  are 
with  blood,  fail  to  burft  ? Or  what  poffibly  could  fup- 
port the  lool'e  veins  and  arteries  of  the  abdomen,  fince 
many  of  them,  c . g.  the  iplenic  vein,  is  two  foot  in 
length,  is  of  the  diameter  of  the  thumb,  and  has  no 
other  than  the  common  pellucid  and  delicate  coats  of 
the  veins  ? How  could  the  vifeera  of  the  abdomen 
bear  ftiocks  and  falls  if  not  fupported  by  the  univerfal 
preflure  of  furrounding  parts?  In  fliort,  the  accident  of 
hernia  being  forced  out  by  any  blow  upon  the  belly, 
or  by  any  fudden  ftrain,  explains  to  us  how  peifeclly 
full  the  abdomen  is,  and  how  ill  it  is  able  to  bear  any 
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preffure,  even  from  its  own  mufcles,  without  iome 
point  yielding,  and  fome  one  of  its  bowels  being 
thrown  out.  And  the  ficknefs  and  faintnefs  which 
immediately  follow  the  drawing  off  of  the  waters  of  a 
dropfy,  explain  to  us  what  are  the  confequences  of 
fuch  preffure  being,  even  for  a moment,  relaxed. 

But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  is  this,  that 
the  principle  mutt  be  acknowledged,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain what  happens  daily  in  wounds  ; tor,  though  in 
theory  wre  fhould  be  inclined  to  make  this  diflinction, 
that  the  hernia  or  abfcefs  of  the  inteftines  will  adhere 
and  be  fafe,  but  that  wounded  inteltines  not  having 
time  to  adhere,  will  become  flaccid,  as  we  fee  them 
do  in  difledtions,  and  fo  falling  away  from  the  external 
wound,  will  pour  out  their  feces  into  the  abdomen, 
and  prove  fatal ; though  we  Ihould  fettle  this  as  a fair 
and  good  diftindtion  in  theory,  we  find  that  it  will  ne- 
ver anfwer  in  practice.  Soldiers  recover  daily  from 
the  molt  defperate  wounds ; and  the  molt  likely  rea- 
fons  that  w’e  can  afiign  for  it  are,  the  fullnefs  of  the 
abdomen,  the  univerfal,  equable,  and  gentle  preffure; 
and  the  adtive  difpofition  of  the  peritoneum,  ready  to 
inflame  with  the  flighted;  touch ; the  wounded  intef- 
tine  is,  by  the  univerfal  preffure,  kept  clofe  to  the  ex- 
ternal wound,  and  the  peritoneum  and  the  intefline  are 
equally  inclined  to  adhere  ; in  a few  hours  that  adhe- 
fion  is  begun  which  is  to  fave  the  patient’s  life,  and  the 
lips  of  the  wounded  intefline  are  glued  to  the  lips  of 
the  external  wound.  Thus  is  the  fide  of  the  intefline 
united  to  the  inner  furface  of  the  abdomen ; and 
though  the  gut  calls  out  its  faeces  while  the  wound  is 
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open,  though  it  often  calls  them  out  more  freely  while 
the  firfL  inflammation  lafts;  yet  the  faeces  refume  their 
regular  courfe  whenever  the  wound  is  difpofed  to 
clofe ; or  if  the  faeces  fliould  not  refume  their  natural 
courfe,  we  may  force  them  onwards,  by  clofing  the 
wound  with  a plafter,  thus  healing  the  fiftula,  which 
otherwife  might  never  clofe. 

The  two  chief  points  of  this  do&rine  are  curioufly 
proved  by  a cafe  delivered  by  Mr.  Littre,  anno  1705, 
it  is  the  cafe  of  a madman  who  ftabbed  himfelf  with 
eighteen  deep  wounds,  in  the  belly,  and  ol  thefe  eigh- 
teen wounds,  made  with  a long  and  fliarp  pointed 
knife,  eight  penetrated  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  fever,  pain,  fwelling,  and  difficult  breath- 
ing, with  vomiting  and  purging,  proved  them  to  be 
dangerous  wounds  ; vomiting  of  blood,  and  clots  ol 
blood  difcharged  by  ftool,  proved  that  the  wounds 
touched  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ; yet  defperate  as 
this  cafe  appeared,  in  two  months  the  man  was  en- 
tirely reffored.  But  here  lies  the  important  point;  his 
madnefs  came  upon  him  again,  and  about  eighteen 
months  after,  he  threw  himfelf  from  a high  window, 
and  died  upon  the  fpot:  Upon  opening  his  body,  it 
was  found,  firff,  that  the  liver  had  been  wounded,  and 
had  adhered  in  its  middle  lobe  to  the  inner  furface  of 
the  peritoneum ; fecondly,  the  jejunum  had  been 
wounded,  juft  below  the  ftomach,  with  a cut  half  an 
inch  in  length,  acrofs  the  gut,  and  this  inteftine  lying 
deep,  was  not  preffed  againft  the  internal  furlace  ol 
the  belly,  but  was  kept  in  clofe  contact  with  a con- 
tiguous turn  of  the  fame  gut.  The  two  turns  of  m- 
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teftine  adhered  to  each  other  ; on  the  one  inteftine 
was  the  fear  of  the  wound,  while  the  other  turn  ol 
inteftine  to  which  it  had  adhered  was  found.  Third- 
ly > The  right  fide  of  the  colon  had  been  wounded  with 
a cut  of  an  inch  in  length;  the  fear  which  it  left  was 
half  an  inch  long  ; the  adhefion  here  was  to  the  in- 
ner furface  of  the  peritoneum,  by  eighteen  or  twenty 
long  thread-like  tags  of  cellular  membrane,  or  of  peri- 
toneum, iffuing  from  the  inner  furface  of  one  of  the 
greatelf  fears  in  the  belly. 

Surely ,thefe  things  prove  that  the  univerfal  preffure 
within  the  abdomen  is  fo  uniform  and  conflant,  that 
not  one  only,  but  all  the  vifeera  of  the  abdomen  may 
be  deeply  wounded,  and  yet  no  blood  nor  faeces  be 
allowed  to  efcape.  They  prove  that  this  univerfal  pref- 
fure keeps  all  the  parts  fo  in  contadl  that  they  have 
the  faireft  opportunity  of  adhering.  The  particular 
manner  in  which  the  wounded  turn  of  the  duodenum 
had  adhered  to  the  oppofite  found  turn  of  the  fame 
gut,  proves,  that,  towards  which  fide  foever  a wound- 
ed inteftine  is  prefled,  it  there  finds  the  parts  difpof- 
ed  by  a fort  of  contagion,  to  inflame,  and  to  adhere. 
And  one  thing  appears  to  me  very  curious  in  this  pro- 
cefs  of  nature,  that  as  foon  as  wounded  parts  adhere, 
then  all  the  dangers  of fpreading inflammation  ceafe; 
fo  that  it  is  not  by  the  flopping  of  the  inflammation 
at  the  true  point,  that  the  wounded  part  adheres ; 
but  it  is  rather  by  the  adhering  of  the  wounded  part 
that  the  inflammation  is  prevented  from  fpreading 
wide  over  all  the  furfaces  within  the  abdomen,  juft 
as  the  obliterating  of  an  inflamed  vein,  by  putting  its 
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fides  together  with  a comprefs,  Hops  the  progrefs  of 
the  inflammation  along  that  vein. 

In  fliort,  if  any  man  had  made  experiments  like 
thefe,  upon  animals,  with  the  hopes  of  proving  fuch  a 
dodtrine  as  that  which  I have  propofed,  he  would 
have  been  very  vain  of  his  fuccefs. 

Our  good  old  furgeon  Wifeman  has  faid  with 
great  fimplicity,  as  a great  many  have  faid  after  him, 

Thus  it  frequently  happeneth  that  a fword  pafleth 
through  the  body  without  wounding  any  confider- 
able  part:”  he  means,  that  a rapier  or  ball  often  pafles 
quite  acrofs  the  belly,  in  at  the  navel,  and  out  at  the 
back,  and  that  (without  one  bad  fign)  the  patient 
recovers,  and  (as  has  very  often  happened)  walks 
abroad  in  good  health,  in  eight  days ; which  fpeedy 
cure  has  been  fuppofed  to  imply  a Ample  wound,  in 
which  all  the  bowels  have  efcaped  : But  we  fee  now 
how  this  is  to  be  explained  ; for  we  know,  that  in  a 
thruft  acrofs  the  abdomen,  fix  turns  of  inteftine  may 
be  wounded, — each  wound  may  adhere ; adhefion, 
we  know,  is  begun  in  a few  hours,  and  is  perfected 
in  a few  days ; and  when  it  is  perfect,  all  danger  of 
inflammation  is  over;  and  when  the  danger  of  inflam- 
mation is  over,  the  patient  may  walk  abroad  ; fo  that 
we  may  do  juft  as  old  Wifeman  did  in  this  cafe  here 
alluded  to*,  “ Bleed  him,  andadvife  him  to  keep  his 
bed  and  be  quiet.”  In  fliort,  a man  thus  wounded,  if 

* Page  98.  The  cafe  of  a man  who  was  wounded  acrofs  the 
belly,  aud  well,  and  abroad  in  feven  days. 
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he  be  kept  low,  has  his  chance  of  efcaping  by  an  ad- 

hefion  of  the  internal  wounds. 

Thus  you  fee  I have  made  good  that  axiom  which 
I laid  down  at  the  head  of  this  difcuflion,  too  long 
perhaps,  but  which  I could  not  avoid,  viz.  “ That  this 
tendency  of  the  peritoneum  to  inflame,  which  is  the 
chief  caufe  of  danger,  is  alfo  the  only  means  of  fafe- 
ty.”  And  having  laid  down  the  principles  upon 
which  you  are  to  calculate  the  dangers  of  each  wound, 
it  will  be  eafy  for  you  to  underhand  the  diftindlion 
of  wounds  ; you  will  naturally  apprehend,  that  this 
(like  many  other  proviflons  of  nature)  too  often  fails; 
and  that  there  will  be  danger  of  faeces  getting  out  in- 
to the  abdomen,  juft  in  proportion  to  the  broadnefs 
of  the  wound,  or  according  to  the  bowel  that  is 
ftruck.  If  the  ftomach  be  wounded,  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  left  that  bag,  which  lies  fo  deep,  and  finks 
fo  much  under  the  weight  of  the  liver,  when  emptied 
of  its  contents,  ftiould  fall  away  from  the  outward 
wound.  If  a fmall  inteftine  be  wounded,  there  is  more 
reafon  to  hope,  that  the  general  prefiure  will  keep 
it  in  clofe  contacft  with  the  walls  of  the  abdomen, 
fo  as  to  give  it  an  adhefion  to  the  wound.  If  the 
great  gut  be  wounded,  near  either  of  the  groins, 
our  chance  is  mended  ftill  more,  for  the  caput  coli, 
and  its  figmoid  flexure,  are  fo  fixed  down  to  the  loins, 
as  to  fecure  us  againft  many  accidents. — The  wound 
of  that  gut  will  not  forfake  the  wound  of  the  ab- 
domen ; the  faeces  will  furely  efcape  into  the  cavity 
of  the  belly  ; the  inteftine  will  not  be  fo  likely  to 
double  upon  itfelf,  and  protrude,  like  a prolapfus  ani, 
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an  accident  which  the  floating  inteftines  are  peculiarly 
fubject  to,  when  they  have  been  engaged  in  herniae, 
and  have  gangrened,  To  as  to  have  formed  an  anus  at 
the  groin.  Laftly,  By  the  clofe  connection  of  the 
bottom,  efpecially  of  the  caput  coli,  with  the  thick 
and  flefliy  parts  of  the  loins,  it  eaflly  heals.  All  this 
has  been  obferved  a hundred  times,  when  this  great 
gut  has  been  engaged  in  herniae,  or  when  worms, 
cherry  ftones,  bones,  leaden  bullets,  or  other  danger- 
ous things,  have  remained  in  it,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  ab- 
fcefs  with  difcharge  of  faeces  in  the  groin,  or  when 
the  wounds  of  fwords  have  penetrated  into  the  gut. 


But  other  conclufions  may  perhaps  arife  from  the 
doClrine  of  univerfal  preflure,  which,  once  fettled  and 
acknowledged,  would  prove  fatal  to  one  of  the  moft 
approved  theories  of  the  prefent  day ; for,  if  there  be 
any  one  general  doctrine  in  modern  furgery  univerfal- 
ly  received,  and  having  a general  influence  on  prac- 
tice, it  is  this,  that  air  being  admitted  into  the  cavities 
of  lhut  facs,  caufes  an  inflammation,  which  runs  round 
the  whole  membrane  ; diforders  all  the  parts  con- 
tained in  it ; and  almoft  always  caufes  death,  whe- 
ther it  be  by  fuddenly  hurting  the  vital  parts,  as 
when  the  inflammation  is  in  the  head,  breaft,  or  bel- 
ly ; or,  whether  it  be  by  heCtic,  and  a flow  fever  in 
wounds  of  the  l'efs  important  parts,  as  of  the  burfae, 
or  joints.  And  yet  if  there  be  any  one  doCtrine, 
which  the  common  laws  of-philofophy  feem  to  con- 
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tradid,  it  is  this ; for  how  air  flrould  (according  to 
the  now  vulgar  phrafe)*  “ get  accefs  to  the  cavity  of 
a lhut  fac,”  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  Whatever  has 
become  a general  opinion  muft  command  refpect; 
and,  therefore,  while  I propofe  fome  doubts  on  this 
fubjed,  I hope  that  they  will  be  confidered  as  doubts 
merely,  not  as  refutations ; for  doubts  concerning  a 
general  opinion,  will  arife  in  a man’s  mind,  long  be- 
fore a perfed  refutation  can  be  accomplifhed.  It 
feems  to  me,  that  there  are  here  chiefly  two  points  to 
be  fettled,  ift,  Whether  air  really  can  be  admitted 
thus  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ? 2d,  Whether, 
though  air  were  freely  admitted,  it  be  capable  of 
producing  thofe  dreadful  eflfeds  which  are  afcribed 
to  it. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  dodrine  which  I am 
trying  to  eftablifh,  there  can  be  but  very  little  reafon 
in  the  common  theory  of  air  being  admitted  among 
the  bowels.  Suppofe  a wound  of  an  inch  in  length  : 
— fuppofe  the  bowels  to  have  funk,  in  fome  ftrange 
way,  into  the  pelvis,  for  example,  fo  as  to  have  left  a 
mere  vacuum ; what  fliould  happen  with  the  flexible 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  ? Should  they  ftand  rigid, 
while  the  air  ru fired  into  the  cavity  to  fill  it?  No 
furely.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men would  fall  together,  and  the  preflure  of  the  out- 
ward air,  far  from  making  the  air  rufli  in  by  the  out- 
ward wound,  would  at  once  lay  the  belly  flat,  and 
clofe  the  wound.  But  fince  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men are  not  flaccid,  nor  the  cavity  empty,  but  the 
abdomen  full,  and  the  flat  mufcles  which  cover  it 
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afting  ftrongly,  the  effedt  mud  be  much  more  parti- 
cular ; for,  the  moment  that  the  belly  is  wounded, 
the  action  of  the  mufcles  will  force  out  part  of  the 
bowels;  the  continuance  of  that  action  is  neceffary 
to  refpiration  ; the  refpiration  continues  as  regular 
after  the  wound  as  before;  and  the  continual  preffure 
ol  the  abdominal  mufcles  and  the  diaphragm  againft 
all  the  vifeera  of  the  abdomen  prevents  the  accefs  of 
air  fo  effectually,  that  though  you  fhould  hold  inch 
a wound  open  with  your  fingers,  no  air  could  pafs  in- 
to the  abdomen,  further  than  to  that  piece  of  gut 
which  you  firlt  touch  with  your  finger,  when  you 
thruft  it  into  the  abdomen  : Nothing  is  abfolutely 
expofed  to  the  air,  except  that  piece  of  inteftine  which 
i9  without  the  abdomen,  or  that  which  you  fee,  when 
you  expofe  a fmall  piece  of  the  bowels,  by  holding 
afide  the  lips  of  the  wound.  The  prefling  forward  of 
that  piece,  and  the  protrufion  of  a portion  of  the  gut, 
proportioned  always  to  the  fize  of  the  wound ; the 
preffure  from  behind  keeping  that  piece  protruded, 
fo  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  you  can  pufh  it  back 
with  your  finger ; this  inceflant  preffure  in  all  direc- 
tions, is  an  abfolute  fecurity  againft  the  accefs  of  air. 
The  inteftine  comes  out,  not  like  water  out  of  a bot- 
tle, the  place  of  which  muft  be  fupplied  by  air  enter- 
ing into  the  bottle,  in  proportion  as  the  water  comes 
out;  but  the  gut  is  puflied  down  by  the  action  of  the 
mufcular  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  action  fol- 
lows the  inteftine,  and  keeps  it  down,  and  prevents  all 
accefs  to  the  air,  whether  the  gut  continue  thus  pro- 
truding, or  whether  it  be  reduced  ; for  if  it  be  re- 
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duced,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  yield,  allowing  it  to 
be  thruit  back,  but  admitting  no  air.  Thofe  who 
want  to  know  the  effedt  of  air,  difFufed  within  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen,  mud  make  other  experiments, 
than  merely  cutting  open  pigs  bellies ; — they  mud 
give  us  a fair  cafe,  without  this  unnecelFary  wound. 
— We  will  not  allow  them  to  fay,  when  they  cut  open 
the  belly  of  any  creature  with  a long  incidon,  that 
the  inflammation  arifes  from  the  air : — Much  lefs 
fhall  we  allow  them  to  fay,  when  they  open  the  belly 
with  a fmaller  incidon,  that,  by  that  little  incidon, 
the  air  gets  into  the  abdomen,  or  that  all  the  bowels 
are  expofed  to  the  air.  They  mud  not  cut  open  the 
bellies  of  their  animals ; they  mud  merely  puncfure 
them,  and  then  blow  them  up. 

But  this  reafoning  goes  frill  further  ; for  it  proves, 
that  air  can  have  no  accefs  to  the  cavity  of  any  ab- 
fcefs,  which  is  contiguous  with  the  abdomen  ; for  the 
continual  motion  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  with 
the  continual  motion  and  prelFure  of  the  bowels,  will 
keep  the  walls  of  fuch  abfcefs  in  continual  contadl 
with  each  other,  except  in  fo  far  as  they  are  dilated 
and  feparated  by  matter  formed  within  the  abfcefs,  or 
by  foul  air  generated  along  with  that  matter.  I am 
fure  Mr.  Abernethy  will  pardon  my  mentioning  his 
book  here,  dnce  I do  it  in  no  unfriendly  way  : He 
lhould  have  gone  a point  farther  than  he  has  ventur- 
ed to  do  ; he  might  have  denied,  upon  the  founded 
principles,  that  the  air  ever  has  accefs  to  the  cavity  of 
a lumbar  abfcefs  ; for  the  air  cannot  enter  fuch  an 
abfcefs  while  it  lies,  as  it  does,  deep  in  the  cavity  of 
Vol  II.  F 
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the  abdomen,  under  the  weight  of  all  the  vifcera,  arid 
continually  prfefled  by  the  motion  of  its  mufcles ; no- 
thing could  fill  a lumbar  abfcefs  with  air,  but  adtual- 
ly  inflating  it  from  the  orifice  at  the  groin*.” 

This  efiedt,  alfo,  I would  number  up  along  with  all 
the  other  confequences  of  the  continual  and  univerfal 
preflure  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  this 
preflure  which  gives  a continual  and  gentle  motion  to 
the  vifcera,  continual  fupport  to  them  in  their  feveral 
offices,  and  a protection  to  their  loofe  and  turgid 
blood-vefiels,  without  which  they  would  burft.  When 
the  bowels  are  wounded,  this  preflure  throws  out  the 
faeces,  and  keeps  up  the  inteftines  clofe  to  the  wound. 
When  the  veins  or  arteries  are  wounded,  it  prevents 
the  blood  fpreading  into  the  abdomen,  confining  it  in 
particular  lacs,  and  forming  clots  clofe  round  the 
wounded  veflels.  It  is  this  univerfal  preflure,  alfo 
which,  when  the  belly  only  is  wounded,  (and  not  the 
bowels),  prevents  the  accefs  of  air;  fo  that  air  does 
not  enter,  even  to  fill  up  the  room  of  the  very  piece 
of  inteftine  which  is  forced  through  the  wound.  And 
this,  perhaps,  among  other's,  is  one  caufe  why  hyda- 
tids, which  are  generated  by  the  burfting  of  the  preg- 
nant ones,  do  not  fall  downwards  in  the  abdomen, 
from  the  upper  parts  where  they  are  commonly  lodg. 

* Any  perfon,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  economy  of  refpiration, 
will  have  obferved,  that  I have  mark  d this  in  a particular  manner  ; 
that  though  the  preflure  and  relaxation  is  indeed  alternate,  with  re- 
gard to  the  lungs,  it  is  continual  and  unremitting,  with  regard  to  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  and  all  the  parts  connefted  with  the  abdomen, 
which  are  as  much  preffed  during  expiration,  as  during  infpiration. 
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£d,  but  are  found  more  commonly  on  the  liver,  and 
flicking  about  the  higher  regions  of  the  abdomen  ; 
while  there  is  but  one  inflance,  I believe,  of  a hyda- 
tid having  gotten  down  into  the  pelvis,  betwixt  the 
redtum  and  bladder,  fo  as  to  choke  the  bladder  and 
caufe  a fuppreffion  of  urine  which  proved  fatal. 

Perhaps,  this  dodtrine,  about  the  admilfion  of  air 
and  its  dangerous  effedts,  has  been  allowed  to  pais  un- 
queft.ioned,  for  its  father’s  fake,  that  having  been 
hitherto  granted  on  his  authority  which  I fhall  be  fo 
adventurous  as  to  deny,  viz.  “ That  air  is  a fluid  fo 
acrid  and  flimulating,  that,  being  admitted  into  a 
ihut  fac,  nothing  can  equal  its  terrible  efledls.” 

That  the  vulgar  fliould  believe  the  firit  fuperficial 
impreffion  that  ilrikes  them,  of  air  hurting  a wound 
or  fore,  is  by  no  means  furpriiing;  but  it  is  not  natu- 
ral, that  men,  bred  to  philofophy,  fliould  allow  fo 
ftrange  an  aflertion  as  this,  without  fome  kind  of 
proof:  that  the  air  which  we  breathe,  and  which  we 
feel  upon  the  furface  fo  bland  and  delightful,  fliould 
have  fo  oppoiite  a relation  to  the  internal  parts,  that 
it  fliould  there  be  a ftimulus  more  acrid  and  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  urine  or  bile, — is  not  to  be  believed 
upon  flight  grounds.  I do  affirm,  that  it  remains  to 
be  proved,  that  this  fluid,  which  feems  fo  bland  and 
pleafant  to  all  our  fenfes,  and  to  the  outward  furface 
is  yet  a horrible  ftimulus,  when  admitted,  as  a cele- 
brated author  grandly  exprefles  it,  “ into  the  deep  re- 
cedes of  our  body*.” — “This  ftimulant  power  of  the 

* Vide  Momo’s  Burfae  Mucofas. 
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air  is  the  reafon fays  he,  “why  I have  always  incul- 
cated in  my  Lectures,  but,  mod  efpecially,  fince  that 
period  (viz.  the  year  1771)-]-,  the  advantages  which 
would  attend  the  exclufion  of  the  air.  from  the  deep 
recedes  of  the  body,  in  performing  different  opera- 
tions, and  in  treating  wounds  accidentally  inflict- 
ed.” That  all  this  is  not  impodible  in  nature,  we 
mud  acknowledge  ; but  the  author,  from  whom  I 
quote,  will,  I am  fure,  forgive  me  for  faying  it  is  not 
proved  ; I am  entitled  to  fay,  that  it  is  not  proved; 
and,  from  the  following  obfervations,  I am  even  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  doclrine  is  abl'olutely  falfe, 
and  all  the  conclufions  from  it,  dangerous  and  quite 
wrong. 

The  air,  for  indance,  efcapes  from  the  lungs  in  a 
fra&ured  rib,  and  firft  goes  abroad  into  the  thorax ; 
then  into  the  cellular  fubdance ; then  the  em- 
phyfematous  tumor  appears ; but  often,  without  any 
fcaridcations,  with  very  little  care  or  adidance  on  our 
part,  the  air  is  abforbed,  the  tumor  difappears,  and 
without  indammation  of  the  ched,  or  any  particular 
danger,  the  man  gets  well : — Here,  then,  is  the  air 
within  the  cavity  of  a diut  fac,  filling  the  thorax,  and 

4 One  man  is  known  by  one  quality,  or  failing,  another  by  ano- 
ther.— Heifter  is  remarked  for  fuber  fyftematic  writing,  after  the 
right  German  fafhion  ; Petit  for  good  fenfe,  and  found  and  careful 
obfervation  ; and  Garengeot  for  tales  like  that  about  the  foldier’s  liofe. 
The  author,  from  whom  I have  quoted  the  above  pafTage,  will  be 
cafily  known  by  his  attention  to  dates,  about  which  he  makes  liirn- 
felf,  and  every  body  around  him,  quite  miferable,  while  the  lookers 
on  can  hardly  underhand  the  meaning  of  it. 
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oppreffing  the  lungs,  without  any  dangerous  inflam- 
mation enfuing. 

That  the  air  may  be  puflied  under  the  cellular  fub- 
flance  over  all  the  body,  without  caufing  inflamma- 
tion, is  very  plain  from  the  more  defperate  cafes  ot 
emphyfema,  where  the  patients,  after  living  eight  or 
ten  days,  have  died,  not  from  inflammation,  but  from 
oppreflion  merely,  the  body  being  fo  crammed  with 
air,  that  even  the  eye-balls  have,  upon  diflettion,  been 
found  as  tenfe  as  blown  bladders.  We  have  alio 
many  ludicrous  cafes  of  this  kind,  which  prove  this 
to  our  perfect  latisfaclion.  Soldiers,  or  failors,  fome- 
times  touch  the  fcrotum  with  a lancet,  introduce  a 
blow- pipe,  and  blow  it  up  to  an  enormous  fixe,  imi- 
tating herniae,  by  which  they  hope  to  efcape  from  the 
fervice.  The  old  ftory  of  a man,  who  was  fo  wicked  as 
to  make  a hole  in  his  child’s  head,  and  blow  it  up,  that 
he  might  fliow  the  child  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris  for  a 
monfter,  is  well  authenticated;  and  I have  little  doubt, 
that  a fellow,  who  knew  how  to  do  this,  would  blow 
it  up  every  morning,  and  fqueeze  it  out  when  he  put 
the  child  to  bed  at  night.  Some  villanous  butchers, 
having  a grudge  at  a foldier,  found  him  lying,  drunk 
under  a hedge;  they  made  a little  hole  in  his  neck, 
and  blew  him  up  till  he  was  like  a bladder  ; or,  as 
Doclor  Hunter  defcribes  the  difeafe  of  emphyfema, 
“ like  a fluffed  fkin.” 

The  common  operation  of  hernia  (if  the  being  ex- 
pofed  to  air  were  really  the  chief  caufe  of  danger),  is 
one  which,  in  all  honelly  and  good  faith,  we  fhould 
give  up  altogether  ; for  it  confifts  in  opening  the  fac, 
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handling  the  inteftines,  dilating  the  ring,  and  returning 
the  bowels  into  the  abdomen.  As  foon  as  we  open 
the  fac,  we  can  prognofticate  the  fate  of  our  patient : 
if  the  inteiline  be  inflamed,  he  is  not  fafe ; — if  it  be 
dark-coloured,  or  livid,  he  is  in  imminent  danger; — 
if  it  be  of  a found  and  natural  colour,  he  is,  in  fome 
degree  fife  ; — and  the  patient  living  fo  often,  after 
the  intertines  have  been  thus  expofed,  is  a fure  proof 
that  they  are  but  little  hurt  by  this  expofure  to  the 
air. 

Bland  as  air  is,  when  applied  to  the  furface,  and 
harmlefs  as  it  now  appears  to  be,  though  blown  with  a 
continual  motion  into  what  I am  well  entitled  to  call, 
the  “ deep  recedes  of  the  body.”  And  yet  one  author 
is  fo  extravagant  as  to  tell  us,  that  it  is  not  the  incifion 
for  lithotomy,  no,  nor  the  pulling  out  of  the  ftone,  nor 
all  the  cruelties  of  that  horrid  operation  that  kills  the 
patient,  but  that  a great  (hare  of  the  danger  arifes 
from  the  aftion  of  the  air  * ; as  if  air,  bland  as  it  is, 
could  rtimulate  the  urinary  bladder,  which  is  both  ac- 
cuilomed  to  bear  the  acrimony  of  the  urine,  and  to 
bear  it  with  eafe,  infomuch  that  it  is  rtimulated  rather 
by  the  quantity  than  by  the  quality  of  what  it  holds; 
the  bladder  too,  which  is  fo  far  from  having  any  high 

* “ There  likewife  feems  to  be  ftrong  rcafon  for  fuppofing,  that 
the  danger,  not  only  in  the  high,  but  in  the  lateral  operation  of  litho- 
tomy, may  be  leffened,  by  the  furgeon  ufing  every  means  to  ex- 
clude the  air  from  the  wound  and  bladder,  during  thefe  operations, 
and  by  Hitching  the  integuments  after  the  high  operation.”  Monro’s 
Burfae  Mucofas. 
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degree  of  fenfibility,  that  we  can  injedt  our  alkaline 
water  into  it  with  but  little  diftrefs  to  the  patient. 

Though  “ it  is,  no  doubt,  the  nature  of  an  hypo- 
thefis,  when  once  a man  has  conceived  it,  that  it  afli- 
milates  every  thing  to  itfelf  as  proper  nouriftiment ; 
and  from  the  firft  moment  of  your  begetting  it,  it  ge- 
nerally grows  the  ftronger,  by  every  thing  you  lee, 
hear,  read,  or  underhand  yet  this  natural  facility 
of  temper,  which  every  fpeculator,  but  molt  elpecially 
every  medical  fpeculator,  fliould  be  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge, is  but  a poor  apology  for  carrying  an  unproved 
do&rine,  like  this,  fuch  extravagant  lengths ; and  driv- 
ing with  it  full  career,  into  the  midft  of  furgical  prac- 
tice, reforming,  or  at  lead  changing,  the  manner  of 
every  great  operation.  The  catalogue  of  operations 
which  have  undergone  this  reformation,  is  curioufly 
drawn  out  by  an  author  of  very  high  character,  after 
the  following  manner : “ A,  Openings  into  the  knee 
joint.  B,  The  trepan.  C,  Emphyfema  and  empyema. 
D,  Openings  into  the  pericardium.  E,  Wounds  of 
the  abdomen.  F,  Caefarean  fedlion.  G,  Lithotomy. 
H,  The  operation  for  hernia  of  the  groin  or  thigh.” 
Thefe  are  the  operations  which  have  been  put  upon 
the  new  eftablilhment ; and  from  fome  of  thefe  new 
operations  I {hall  give  fhort  extra&s,  chiefly,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  known,  that  however  ill  this  flight  re- 
futation may  be  managed,  the  arguments  and  innova- 
tions, propofed  on  the  other  fide  are  puerile  beyond  all 
conception. 

B.  The  improved  operation  of  the  trepan,  is  this, 
“ That  the  furgeon  {hall  defift  from  fawing,  when  the 
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innermofl  lamella  becomes  thin  ; and  then  fhall  break 
it  up  with  the  levator  or  forceps  f.  Here  there  are 
three  points  to  be  fettled,  before  the  improvement  can 
be  acknowledged  or  received  ; that  the  breaking  up 
the  bone,  as  we  punch  out  an  old  tooth,  will  prevent 
air  getting  in,  or  will  prevent  harm  to  the  dura  ma- 
ter ; and  alfo,  that  there  are  furgeons  lo  ignorant,  and 
fo  raOi  in  an  operation,  which  requires  no  kind  of 
hade,  as  to  drive  their  trepans  through  the  dura  ma- 
ter, and  of  courfe  into  the  brain  ; or  it  mud  be  prov- 
ed, that  after  cutting  up  the  depreded  piece  of  ikull, 
the  air  will  get  into  the  brain,  which  we  know  well  it 
cannot  do ; for  the  indant  that  the  preflure  of  the 
Ikull,  which  preferved  the  balance,  is  taken  off,  the 
hvain  riles ; and  if  the  dura  mater  be  entire,  this  rifing 
makes  the  dura  mater  in  every  cafe  that  1 have  feen, 
as  tenfe  as  a drum,  and  makes  it  bulge  fo  through  the 
trepan  hole,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  cut  upon  the 
edges  of  it;  if  the  dura  mater  be  cut,  then  the  brain 
itfelf  protrudes.  Or,  ladly,  it  mud  be  proved,  that  air 
is  the  caufe  of  the  fatal  inflammation ; which  it  will 

-(-  “ In  the  operation  of  the  trepan,  I have  advifed,  that  the  cra- 
nium {hould  not  be  entirely  cut  with  the  law  ; but  that  the  operator 
fliould  defill  from  fawing,  when  the  innermoll  lamella  becomes  fo  thin* 
that  it  can  be  eafily  broken  olf  with  a levator,  or  forceps,  by  which 
we  not  only  avoid  the  danger  of  the  inftrument  prefiing  rudely  on  the 
braiij,  but  alfo,  in  many  cafes,  the  cutting  of  the  dura  mater,  and  ad- 
miffion  of  the  air  to'the  furface  of  the  brain,  which  experiments  I 
made  on  half  a dozen  pigs,  near  thirty  years  ago.”  Mon- 
ro’s Burfa:  Mucofx. N.  B.  Pigs  have  but_cne  table  in  their  Ikull, 

®r  no  tables  at  all, 
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not  be  eafy  to  accomplilh,  nor  very  wife  in  any  fober 
man  to  attempt;  for  inflammation  often  comes  on 
where  there  is  no  fracture,  where  no  air  is  admitted, 
becaufe  no  operation  is  performed. 

The  true  caufes  of  inflammation  are  thefe  : There 
is  fir  A the  terrible  blow ; there  is  a crufhing  and  frac- 
ture  of  the  bones ; there  is  that  hurt  of  the  dura  ma-  » 
ter,  which  is  infeparable  from  a fracture  of  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  ; and  there  is  a piece  ot  the  fkull  cut 
out  with  the  trepan,  which,  when  it  is  feparated  from 
the  dura  mater,  leaves  that  membrane  bleeding  at  a 
thoufand  fmall  points ; all  the  little  arteries,  palling 
betwixt  the  dura  mater  and  the  fkull,  being  torn.  We 
muA  forget  that  there  are  any  fuch  accidents  as  thefe 
in  our  operation,  before  we  can  aferibe  the  inflamma- 
tion to  the  admiffion  of  air. 

But  even  granting  the  value  and  high  importance  of 
this  improvement,  how  little  credit  the  author  of  it,  as 
he  calls  himfelf,  Ihould  have,  may  be  underflood  by 
the  following  tranflation  from  Hippocrates:  “ Nor  is 
the  perforation  to  penetrate  entirely  into  the  cranium, 
left  the  dura  mater  Ihould  receive  fome  injury,  either 
from  the  instrument,  or  from  a long  expofure  to  the 
air.  To  avoid  this  laft  inconvenience,  by  which  it  is 
often  putrified  and  deftroyed,  the  piece  of  bone  within 
the  tenebra  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  till  it  comes 
off  of  itfelf 

C.  “ In  the  cafe  of  air  infufed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  it  is  advifed  that  the  operation  fhould  be  per- 

* Riollay’s  Hippocrates,  p.  63. 
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formed  with  a fmall  trocar  -{* ; inftead  of  which  cautious 
method  (fays  this  author),  Hewfon  and  others,  follow- 
ing him,  have  propofed  an  incifion  by  a knife,  which 
I have  found  even  in  experiments  upon  found  ani- 
mals, generally  proves  fatal  from  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation which  the  free  admiffion  of  the  cold  air 
creates.”  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  author 
keeps  the  canula  ft  ill  in  the  thorax,  and  plugs  it  with 
a cork  to  preferve  an  outlet  for  the  air ; — by  which 
it  is  very  plain,  that  he  expefts  the  lungs  to  fill  the 

■f  “ In  the  cafe  of  air  effuffed  into  the  cavity  of  the'pleura,  for 
which,  so  FAR  BACK  as  M,DCC,Lvin,  I ventured  to  propofe,the  pa- 
raeentefis  of  the  thorax,  1 have  advifed  that  the  operation  fhould  be 
performed  with  a fmall  trocar  palled  cautioufly  in  a llanting  direc- 
tion ; and,  after  withdrawing  the  flilette,  and  letting  out  the  effufed 
air,  that  a flexible  canula,  with  a plug  fitted  to  it,  fhould  be  introdu- 
ced, in  order  to  preferve  an  outlet  to  the  air  till  the  wound  of  the 
lungs  be  clofed  ; and  that,  before  withdrawing  the  canula,  any  air  re- 
maining in  the  pleura  fhall  be  fucked  out  with  a fyringe  or  elaftic 
bottle.  And  in  m,dcc,lxix,  a cafe  occurred,  in  which,  by  my  di- 
re&ion,  that  operation  was  performed  nearly  in  this  manner,  with  re- 
lief and  fucccfs.  (See  an  account  of  this  cafe  communicated  by  Mr. 
Kellie,  one  of  the  furgeons  prefent,  to  Dr.  Duncan,  and  publilhed  by 
him  in  his  Medical  Commentaries,  Vol.  II.  p.  42 7 * ) 

“ Inftead  of  the  cautious  method  above-mentioned,  Mr.  Hewfon 
(Med.  Obferv.  London,  m,dcc,lxvii.  p.  396),  and  others  following 
him,  have  propofed  an  incifion  by  a knife  ; which  I have  found,  even 
in  experiments  on  found  animals,  generally  proves  fatal,  from  the  vio- 
lent degree  of  inflammation  which  the  free  admiffion  of  the  cold  air 
creates.”  In  one  experiment  on  a pig,  the  inflammation  from  the  ad- 
miffion of  air  by  a fmall  incifion,  was  fo  violent  as  to  kill  the  animal, 
after  producing  an  adhefion  of  the  lungs  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  pleura,  in  the  fpace  of  thirty-fix  hours.  See  Monro’s  Burfte 
Mucofae. 
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thorax  with  air,  from  time  to  time  during  the  cure ; 
fo  that  if  there  come  no  inflammation  in  any  fuch 
cafe,  it  will  not  be  from  the  want  of  air.  He  has 
told  us  alfo  that  frnall  incifions  or  pundtures  are  fafe, 
though  made  with  the  intention  of  giving  vent  to 
confined  air,  and  though  kept  open  to  let  the  air  out 
from  time  to  time ; while  large  incifions  caufe  high 
inflammation  : — I confefs  that  thefe  two  conclufions 
feem  perfectly  natural,  it  is  natural  that  if  the  incillon 
were  frnall,  the  thorax  fhould  be  free  of  inflammation 
although  full  of  air ; and  again  it  will  naturally  hap- 
pen, that  where  the  incifions  are  large,  the  bread 
mull  inflame.  In  fliort,  it  is  plain,  that  inflammation, 
or  the  abfence  of  it,  arifes  not  from  the  prelence  or 
abfence  of  the  air,  but  from  the  length  of  the  incifion  ; 
there  is  no  inflammation  where  the  wound  is  frnall, 
though  it  be  made  on  account  of  confined  air ; there 
is  inflammation  where  the  incifions  are  large,  though 
they  are  made  with  the  intention,  and  alfo  with  the 
effecl  of  letting  loofe  the  confined  air.  There  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  viz.  that  this  canula 
fixed  fo  carefully  in  the  thorax  was  not  at  leaft  as  ef- 
fectual in  exciting  inflammation  as  even  the  largeft 
incifion  ; how  the  pigs  or  men  efcaped  inflammation 
I cannot  conceive. 

D.  Points  to  cafes  where  the  air  burfting  out  from 
the  alimentary  canal  inflamed  the  abdomen  ; and  the 
cafes  are  three  in  number.”  “ In  the  firfi:  cafe,  the 
arch  of  the  colon  had  been  eroded  by  a tedious  dy- 
lentery.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  two  holes  were  formed 
*n  the  jejunum,  by  two  pins,  with  their  points  turned 
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different  ways,  and  tied  together  with  a thread,  which 
had  been  accidentally  fwallowed.  In  the  third 
cafe,  of  a perfon  in  a typhus,  the  colon  leemed  to 
have  burft,  during  the  operation  of  an  emetic.”  This 
is  the  whole  and  full  account  of  thefe  cafes  as  de- 
livered by  the  author.  A tedious  dyfcntery,  with  an 
erofion  of  the  colon, — pins  tied  crofs-ways,  and  flick- 
ing firm  in  the  inteftines, — and  the  arch  of  the  colon 
burft,  and  pouring  out  its  contents,  its  foul  air,  fmces 
and  all,  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly  ; thefe  are  curious 
examples  of  air  caufing  inflammation.  And  I mult 
fay,  that  the  phyfician  has  known  little  of  practice 
who  has  not  feen  patients  die  in  dyfentery,  without 
the  gut  being  eroded,  or  who  has  not  feen  emetics 
in  typhus  do  the  bufinefs,  without  any  burfting  of 
the  colon. 

E.  That  inflammation  is,  after  the  operation  of  Cm- 
farean  fe&ion,  the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  death,  it  is 
neither  hard  for  us  to  acknowledge,  nor  at  all  difficult 
to  explain.  The  very  directions  which  the  author 
gives,  imply  at  once  a tedioufnefs  and  a rudenefs  in 
the  operation,  which  mull  caufe  inflammation  of  the 
belly,  an  accident  which  is  but  too  apt  to  happen, 
even  when  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  molt 
gentle  manner.  The  directions  which  the  author 
gives  for  the  operation,  are  to  cut,  firft  through  the 
Ikin,  then  through  the  mufcles,  then  through  the  ar- 
teries then  to  plunge  the  hand  at  once  into  the 
womb,  to  get  out  the  child ; again  to  get  out  the  pla- 
centa j ftill  a third  time  to  dilate  the  onfice  of  the 
womb ; and  after  thefe  dreadful  incifions,  and  all  this 
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tedious  work,  he  tells  us,  very  calmly,  that  the  in- 
flammation arifes  from  the  air.  Dodtor  Aitken  put 
the  fin  idling  hand  to  this  joke,  when,  in  his  book, 
on  the  principles  of  surgery,  he  advifed  that  we 
fliould  perform  the  Caefarean  fection  under  the  cover 
of  a warm  bath,  the  woman  lying  under  water  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  This,  though  it  may  feem  to  be  a 
fcurvy  piece  of  wit,  was  really  propofed  in  fober  fe- 
rious  earned. 

The  admifiion  of  atmofpheric  air  as  a ftimulus, 
when  compared  with  the  great  incifions  of  lithotomy, 
— of  hernia, — of  hydrocele, — of  Caefarean  fedtion, — 
of  the  trepan,  is  no  more  than  the  drop  of  the  bucket 
to  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  And  it  is  juft  as  poor  lo- 
gic to  fay,  that  after  fuch  defperate  operations,  thefe 
cavities  are  inflamed  by  the  admifiion  of  air,  as  it 
would  be  to  fay,  when  a man  were  run  through  the 
pericardium  with  a red  hot  poker,  that  the  heart  and 
pericardium  were  inflamed  “ by  the  admifiion  of  air.” 
Yet  that  nothing  might  be  awanting  to  the  abfurdity 
of  this  dodtrine,  this  alfo  is  put  down  among  the 
proofs,  in  fober  ferious  earned,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  : 

“ The  danger  of  the  admission  of  air  to  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pericardium  and  surface  of  the  heart, 
is  proved  by  the  following  very  Angular  cafe  which 
occurred  to  me  about  six  years  ago  : Two  men  in  li- 
quor difputing  about  their  fkill  in  fencing,  the  one 
challenged  the  other  to  a match  with  pokers  heated 
at  the  points,  that  there  might  be  no  miftake  about 
the  hits,  and  his  challenge  was  accepted.  One  of 
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them  received  a thrufl  under  the  cartilage  of  the 
fourth  rib  of  the  right  fide,  about  a finger  breadth 
from  the  edge  of  the  fternum,  in  a flanting  direction 
inwards.  He  complained  little  till  the  third  day  af- 
ter the  accident,  when  fymptoms  of  deep  feated  in- 
flammation began  to  appear,  and,  notwithftanding 
bleeding  and  other  remedies,  continued  to  increase. 
Thefe,  on  the  tenth  day  thereafter,  when  I was  cal- 
led to  him,  were  fucceeded  by  rigour  and  coklnefs  of 
the  extremities,  with  a fmall,  frequent,  and  intermit- 
ting pulfe  ; and  two  days  thereafter  he  died.  On 
opening  his  body,  a slanting  paflage  was  difeovered 
on  the  outfide  of  the  pleura,  into  the  mediafiinum  and 
cavity  of  the  pericardium,  in  which  laft,  about  five 
ounces  of  purulent  matter  were  found.  The  inter- 
nal part  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  whole  furface  of 
the  heart  were  much  inflamed  ; but  there  was  no  mark 
of  injury  done  to  the  heart  by  the  point  of  the  poker; 
and  it  appeared  to  me  evident,  that  the  fatal  fymp- 
toms had  been  chiefly  produced  by  the  air  entering 
the  pericardium  in  the  time  of  inspiration 

I believe,  that  in  this  cafe  of  a man  wounded 
through  the  pericardium,  with  a poker  “ hilling  hot,” 
few  people  will  be  at  any  pains  to  feek  for  any  fuch 
out  of  the  wav  explanation  as  that  of  air  admitted 
through  the  pericardium  ; and  efpecially  one  muft  be 
much  diverted  with  the  notion  of  the  air  being  drawn 
in  at  every  refpiration  through  a deep  and  flanting 
wound  of  the  fkin,  mufcles,  thorax,  and  pericardium. 


* Monro’s  Bur  fa;  Mucofse,  page  41* 
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This  misfortune  of  inflammation,  running  fo  quick- 
ly round  all  the  furfaces  of  fliut  facs,  wherever  they 
happen  to  be  wounded,  proceeds  altogether  from  an- 
other caufe,  Ample  and  plain  to  the  lalt  degree.  For, 
in  the  wound  of  any  fliut  cavity  where  the  parts  do 
not  adhere,  the  inflammation  fpreads  and  runs  its 
courfe,  by  a l.aw  of  the  animal  economy  which  we  ex- 
plain very  ill,  when  we  call  adheflon  the  adheflve 
flage  of  inflammation,  reprefenting,  as  the  flrft  ftage  of 
a mod  dangerous  difeafe,  that  adheflon  which  is  a na- 
tural and  healthy  adlion,  the  mod  natural  in  all  the 
fyftem,  and  the  fartheft  from  difeafe.  Thus,  in  a 
wound  of  the  bread  or  belly,  in  a joint,  or  in  any  fliut 
lac,  if  the  parts  being  nearly  laid  together,  fliould  once 
adhere,  then  there  is  no  fwelling,  no  pain,  no  forma- 
tion of  matter,  the  parts  are  well  and  found  in  the  ve- 
ry moment  in  which  they  adhere  ; thus  it  is  fome- 
times  in  narrow  and  llanting  wounds.  But  if  the 
wound  be  broad  and  open,  or  if  the  lead  thing  keep 
the  lips  apart  from  each  other,  or  if  they  run  into 
inflammation,  then  the  lips  part  away  from  each 
other,  matter  forms,  the  wound  inflames,  and  not  the 
wound  only,  but  alfo  the  wounded  cavity  inflames  ; fo 
that  if  it  be  in  a vital  part  the  man  dies.  If  there  be 
a high  inflammation  excited  in  any  cavity,  be  it  the 
thorax  and  lungs,  or  be  it  the  cavity  of  a vein,  if  the 
furfaces  are  kept  away  from  each  other,  the  inflamma- 
tion may  go  on,  and  fo  prove  fatal ; but  if  the  fur- 
faces touch  each  other  and  adhere,  the  part  is  again 
found  and  entire. 


DISCOURSE  IV. 


ON  WOUNDS  OF  THE  BELIA  . 

Yit  here,  in  defcribing  wounds  of  the  inteflines, 
I have  delivered  but  half  the  fubjedt,  I have  hill  to 
explain  to  you  wounds  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  fplecn, 
of  the  kidney  ; of  the  mefenteric  veflels,  or  of  the 
great  abdominal  veins, — which  are  indeed  eafily  ex- 
plained ; for  the  inward  bleeding,  in  all  thefe  wounds, 
is  the  greateft  danger  ; — and  the  bleeding  may  either 
be  immediately  fatal  from  mere  lofs  of  blood,  or  the 
blood,  exuding  in  lefier  quantities,  lies  clotted  in  the 
abdomen,  is  as  a foreign  body  there  ; and  thus,  the 
inflammation,  which  is  caufed  by  the  faeces  in  wounds 
of  the  inteftine,  is  produced  by  blood,  in  wounds  of 
the  liver  or  fpleen. 

This  enunciation  of  thefe  wounds  reduces  what- 
ever remains  to  be  faid,  to  the  moil  pertedi  flmpli- 
city ; — divides  them  into  two  clafles,  the  wounds  with 
immediate  bleeding,  and  the  wounds  followed  by  flow 
inflammation ; and  leaves  but  one  thing  to  interrupt 
the  fubjedt,  viz.  the  condition  oi  the  extravafated 
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blood,  how  it  lies  in  the  belly,  and  by  what  accident 
it  caufes  death. 

If  the  liver  or  vena  cava  be  fhot,  then  there  is  a 
dreadful  bleeding,  which  will  be  immediately  fatal  ; 
for,  after  a ball  has  pierced  the  liver,  the  patient  finlcs, 
as  if  the  bail  had  absolutely  wounded  the  great  vein 
itfelf : The  patient  feels  little  pain;  he  grows  pale  and 
cold  ; he  fwoons,  from  the  inward  lofs  of  blood ; the 
belly  fills  with  blood,  becomes  tenfe  and  hard  ; the 
man  languifhes  in  this  coldnefs  and  fainting,  for  a day, 
and  expires:  Often,  the  blood  begins  to  flow  from  the 
outward  wound  ; and,  whether  you  permit  your  pa- 
tient to  bleed  thus  outwardly,  or  clofe  the  wound,  that 
he  may  die  a more  lingering  death,  makes  but  a few 
hours  of  difference  in  a wound,  which  is  fo  furely  mor- 
tal. A wound  of  the  fpleen,  liver,  or  vena  cava,  is  as 
deadly  as  a wound  of  the  heart,  fo  full  are  they  ot 
blood. 

But  the  blood  may  ifflie  from  the  wound  of  fame 
lefs  important  part  ; perhaps,  it  flows  from  a wound 
of  the  mefentery,  from  the  veflels  of  the  ffomach,  or 
from  a wound  of  the  kidney,  or  of  the  emulgent  vein. 
The  flow  of  blood,  from  fuch  veflels  as  thefe,  is  flow, 
and  fo  far  fafe,  being  moderated  by  that  refiffance  and 
univerfal  preflure,  which  I have  lately  explained  ; the 
blood  flows  flowlv  ; it  is  Seldom  fufpeffed  or  perceiv- 
ed ; clots  are  formed  about  the  bleeding  veins  ; and 
the  patient  flumbers,  without  pain,  or  apprehenfion  of 
pain,  for  many  days.  But  the  patient  and  furgeon  are 
roufed  from  this  ftate  of  eafe  and  Security,  by  ugly 
Symptoms ; for,  on  the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  the  patient 
Vol.  II.  G 
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becomes  uneafy,  his  belly  fvvells ; he  begins  to  vomit; 
the  dreadful  pains  come  on,  and  the  furgeon  gives  up 
all  for  loft,  without  knowing  any  poflible  caufe  for 
thefe  alarming  fymptoms.  But  if  the  furgeon  be  care- 
ful in  examining  the  abdomen,  and  fix  his  attention 
where  the  patient  complains  of  pain,  he  will  find  a 
tumor  there,  more  dillinct  than  could  be  expedted 
from  fuch  a caufe. 

The  courfe  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  very  eafily  ex- 
plained. The  patient  {lumbers  in  eafe  and  fafety  lor 
fix  days ; till  then,  no  tumorr  no  fwelling,  no  pain, 
no  one  fign  of  danger  appears,  becaufe  the  inward 
bleeding  has  reduced  him  to  this  low  and  flumbeung 
ftate,  becaufe  the  blood  runs  into  the  abdomen  warm 
and  mild,  and  is  not  felt  as  a foreign  body  But  the 
blood  foon  gathering  into  the  form  of  craflamentum 
and  ferum,  the  ferum  becomes  acrid,  the  crafiamen- 
tum  lies  heavy  among  the  bowels,  like  a hard  cake, 
the  inflammation  begins,  and  this  tumor  being  felt  on 
the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  the  belly  inflames  on  the  eighth 
or  ninth  ; on  the  tenth  day  the  patient  is  in  extreme 
danger There  is  the  dreadful  pain,  the  miferere  mei, 
on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  the  patient,  after  all 
the  fign6  of  gangrene,  expires. 

Sometimes,  the  furgeon,  notwithftanding  the  confu- 
fion  and  uncertainty  of  thefe  figns,  adventures  to  open 
the  tumor,  thruft  in  his  finger,  and  fo  diicharge  the 
blood;  and,  for  his  encouragement  in  this  bold  opera- 
tion (where  he  has  fo  much  to  anfwer  for),  there  are 
cafes  on  record,  where  the  furgeon  has  cut  out  two, 
three,  or  four  pounds  of  black  and  coagulated  blood, 
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and  his  patient  (after  an  incifion  too  of  feveral  inches 
long)  has  furvived  ; — and  a furgeon,  moreover,  cuts 
with  fome  degree  of  fecurity  ; for  the  univerfal  pref- 
fure  of  all  the  bowels  prevents  the  blood  from  going 
out  wide  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  collects 
it  intofeparate  clots  and  tumors  of  blood  lying  direct- 
ly over  the  wounded  vellels,  and  fupported  by  the 
turns  of  the  inteftines  and  mefentery,  which  are  im- 
mediately below  ; the  blood  is  not  permitted  to  fall 
down  into  the  pelvis,  but  is  collected  into  clots  at  the 
wounded  part  ; there,  of  courfe,  the  incilions  ought 
always  to  be  made,  by  enlarging  the  wound  itfelf. 

I have  hitherto  dealt  only  in  general  principles,  and 
have  explained  to  you  the  two  great  dangers,  the  ef- 
fulion  of  the  faeces  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and 
the  efiufion  of  blood;  the  former  a violent  ftimulus,  ex- 
citing fuddcn  inflammation,  the  latter  a flower  ftimu- 
lus, exciting  inflammation,  after  an  interval  of  many 
days  of  eafe  and  quiet,  often  cutting  off  our  patient, 
when  we  have  no  apprehenfion  of  danger.  I fhall 
refrain  from  detailing  and  explaining  fully  all  the  other 
points,  which,  however  it  might  wafte  your  patience, 
never  could  exhauft  the  Tubjedt.  I fhall  rather  try  to 
fum  up  the  whole  bufinefs  in  aphorifms,  reciting 
briefly  the  points  which  are  already  difcufled,  and 
adding,  in  fhort  rules,  the  doctrines  of  fuch  wounds 
as  are  not  yet  explained. 

ift,  Wounds  of  the  liver  are  mortal;  for  conilder- 
ing  the  nature  of  this  vifcus,  how  full  it  is  of  blood  ! 
the  cor  abdominale,  as  it  has  been  called,  how  can 
there  fail  to  be  a profufe  bleeding?  indeed,  the  wound 
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of  the  liver  is,  like  the  wound  of  a great  vein.  No 
d ubt,  a ball  fometimes  pafles  through  the  thick  fub- 
ftance  of  the  liver,  without  caufing  immediate  death; 
or,  perhaps,  the  patient  furvives,  becaufe  the  great 
veflels  are  not  wounded  ; or  becaufe  the  blood  flows 
very  {lowly  from  them,  and  coagulates  in  the  wound; 
perhaps,  the  bruiflng  of  the  fhot  deadens  the  veflels ; 
or,  perhaps,  the  fwelling  of  a penetrating  wound,  in 
a iubftance  fo  loft  and  fpongy  as  the  liver  is,  ciofes  the 
fldes  of  the  wound,  fo  that  the  bleeding  flops.  How- 
ever this  be,  we  are  fure  that  patients  have  lived  twen- 
ty days  with  wounds  fairly  acrofs  the  liver;  and  iome- 
times,  after  wounds,  where  the  liver  muft  have  been 
wounded  more  or  lefs,  the  patient  has  recovered. 
Yet  thefe  are  exceptions  merely,  to  this  general  rule: 
Wounds  of  the  liver  Hill  are  to  be  declared  mor- 
tal; there  is  a great  inward  bleeding,  the  patient 
immediately  finks  and  faints,  languifhcs  in  a {lum- 
bering date,  infenlible  almofl,  and  without  pain,  lies 
cold  and  death-like,  for  perhaps  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  expires. 

2d  Wounds  of  the  spleen,  or  vena  cava,  are  alike 
fatal  with  thofe  of  the  livex,  and  the  iigns  ot  in- 
ternal bleeding,  from  any  of  thefe,  are  precifely  the 
fame  ; and  when  a man  dies,  from  the  pafling  of  a 
chariot-wheel  over  his  body,  or  is  killed  in  boxing, 
or  after  a great  fall  is  taken  up  dead  ; or  when  a man 
has  been  ftruck  in  the  belly,  and  killed  by  a great 
ball,  which  has  not  wounded  the  fkin,  in  all  thele 
(which  1 confider  as  parallel  cafes)  the  hurt  is  often 
found  to  be  in  the  liver,  vena  cava,  or  ipleen,  or  kid- 
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ney,  any  of  which  being  burft,  pour  out  fo  much 

blood,  that  the  patient  dies. 

3d,  Bleedings  from  wounds  of  the  mesentery, 

kidney, — emulgent  vein,  or  any  fmaller  veil'd,  aic 

often  flow  and  gentle,  and  are  not  known  by  the 
common  figns  of  inward  bleeding.  The  patient  con- 
tinues eafy,  and  his  belly  foft,  for  fome  days,  till  the 
blood  coagulating,  either  by  the  weight  oi  its  coagu- 
lant, or  by  the  acrimony  of  its  ferum,  excites  inflam- 
mation ; fo  that,  on  the  fixth  day,  there  comes  pain, 
fwelling,  hardnefs  of  the  abdomen,  quick  p’dfe,  tevei ; 
at  laft  the  torments  of  the  miferere  mei,  and  then  gan- 
grene, and  death  : — And  here  it  may  be  noticed,  that 
if  there  be  immediate  fainting  on  receiving  the  wound, 
and  then  coldnefs,  accompanied  with  a continued 
faintnefs,  fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  opprefled  breath- 
ing for  fome  days,  mod  likely,  there  is  blood,  extia- 
vafated,  and  in  dangerous  quantity,  from  fome  greater 
vefiel  -.—But  if  the  patient  have  lain  eafy,  and  there 
comes  pain,  fwelling,  fever,  and  other  threatening 
flgns,  on  the  fixth  or  feventh  day,  with  a tumor  in 
one  part  of  the  belly,  it  is  moft  likely  a bloody  tu- 
mor, which  has  began  to  excite  inflammation,  and 
the  blood  mud  be  cut  out.  If  there  be  pain  and 
fwelling  on  the  firft  or  fecond  day,  it  is  from  wound- 
ed inteftine  ; — if  there  be  pain  and  fwelling,  but  not 
till  the  fixth  day,  it  is  from  blood  if  there  be  no 
pain  nor  fwelling,  till  after  the  fifteenth  day,  our  pa- 
tient is  almoft  fafe. 

4th,  The  figns  of  a wounded  ftomach  are  a burning 
fenfation  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, — heat,  third,  and  a 
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feverifh  pulfe,  great  irritability  of  the  fiomach,  and 
vomiting  fo  intenfe,  whenever  the  mildeft  things  are 
taken  down,  as  to  throw  the  whole  frame  almoft  into 
convulfions.  Thefe  are  the  chief  figns  of  a wounded 
ftomach,  together  with  bloody  ferum  thrown  up,  and 
blood  palling  by  ftool;  and  in  the  end,  extreme  weak- 
nefs,  faintings,  a low  quick  and  fluttering  pulfe,  fwell- 
ing  of  the  belly  and  hickup,  and  commonly  death. 
Yet  often  during  all  this  violence  and  draining  conti- 
nued for  weeks,  not  one  particle  of  food  goes  out  into 
the  belly  j no  doubt,  it  cannot  always  happen  thus, 
but  it  often  does. 

5th,  When  the  inteftines  are  wounded,  the  efcaping 
of  the  fasces  declares  but  two  well  the  nature  of  the 
wound  ; and  too  often  there  comes  on  an  inflamma- 
tion, not  fo  limited,  as  merely  to  make  the  inteftine 
adhere,  but  diffufing  itfelf  over  all  the  belly,  whence 
come  knottings  and  adhefions  of  the  inteflines,  fwell- 
ing  of  the  belly,  fever,  pain,  the  miferere  mei,  inward 
mortification,  and  death. 

6th,  Wounds  of  the  bladder  are  always,  or  almoft 
always,  mortal ; for  the  bladder  both  difcharges  its 
contents  by  its  own  contractile  power,  and  lies  very 
low  in  the  pelvis : it  throws  out  its  urine  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  a fluid  fo  highly  fti- 
mulating,  that  inflammation  and  mortification  of  the 
bowels  are  not  long  delayed. 

7th,  The  wound  of  the  gall-bladder  is  like  this ; for 
its  fluid  is  ftimulating  in  a flill  higher  degree,  and  the 
patient  very  feldom  efcapes  the  quick  and  deadly  in- 
flammation"; the  urine  or  the  bile  a<5t  like  poifons 
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thrown  into  the  abdomen,  the  patient  dying  a moil 
miferable  death. 

Thus  the  prognoftic  of  danger  goes  downwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  fucceffion  of  parts ; thofe  which  are 
moft  important  in  the  animal  economy  being  affecfted 
in  the  higher  wounds. 

Wounds  of  the  liver  and  fpleen  are  deadly,  from  the 
inward  bleeding,  wounds  of  the  ftomach  are  hardly 
lefs  mortal,  for  there  is  both  a bleeding,  from  its  nu- 
merous veffels,  and  danger  of  its  food  being  poured 
out  into  the  abdomen ; there  is  great  danger  ol  in- 
flammation alfo  from  the  mere  wound.  Ihe  wounds 
of inteftines  are  lefs  dangerous ; for  though  the  teces 
are  fometimes  poured  out,  fo  that  the  belly  inflames, 
though  the  inflammation,  which  Ihould  heal  or  unite 
the  inteftine,  to  the  abdomen,  often  ipreads  over  all  the 
furfaces,  yet  they  are  fafer  than  wounds  of  the  ftomach; 
for  the  inteftines  are  quick  in  their  inflammation,  the 
peritoneum,  by  a wife  provifion  of  nature,  is  apt  to  in- 
flame ; there  is,  at  fuch  a time,  a fort  of  fympathy,  like 
a contagion,  among  the  contents  of  the  belly,  fo  that, 
towards  whatever  point  this  wounded  inteftine  is  turn- 
ed, it  meets  with  parts  ready  to  inflame,  and  thus  the 
wounds  of  the  bowel  and  of  the  belly  inofculate,  and 
the  patient  is  faved. 

The  great  inteftines,  lying  lower  in  the  abdomen, 
are  lefs  dangerous  ftill ; they  are  bound  down  in  their 
right  place,  they  are  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  they 
lie  upon  the  thick  flefh  of  the  lumbar  mufcles,  fo  that 
their  wounds  quickly  heal.  But  ftill  it  muft  not  be 
forgotten,  that  though  neither  the  liver,  fpleen,  fto- 
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mach,  nor  bowels  ave  wounded,  inflammation  may 
come  on  merely  from  the  hurt  done  to  the  peritoneum 
ilfelf ; after  a wound  of  the  belly  the  patient  can  ne- 
ver be  without  danger. 

There  is  but  one  thing  more  relating  to  the  prog- 
noflic,  in  thefe  wounds,  which  you  lliould  endeavour 
to  remember,  v:z.  that  the  ftomach,  by  its  fluking,  is 
apt  to  f pill  its  contents  into  the  belly.  The  inteflines 
are  lefs  apt  to  do  fo,  for  they  are  held  iteadier  in  the 
abdomen  ; the  urinary  bladder  difcharges  into  the  ab- 
domen, bccaufe  it.  is  emptied  by  its  own  contractile 
power  ; the  gall-'bladder  inufl  fpill  its  contents  when 
wounded,  for  there  is  nothing  that  can  hinder  the  bile 
from  flowing.  The  bile  is  the  higheft  flimulus,  the 
urine  next,  and  the  food  and  the  faeces  are  lefs  irritat- 
ing, and  the  blood  lea fl  of  all ; and,  perhaps,  it  is  ac- 
cording to  this  order,  that  the  dangers  of  thefe  wounds 
lliould  be  calculated,  effufions  of  bile  being  the  moft 
dangerous*,  wounds  of  the  urinary  bladder  next  to 
thefe,  wounds  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  come  next  in 
order,  and  eft'uflons  of  blood  are  the  leaft  dangerous 
as  a caufe  of  inflammation,  if  only  the  bleeding  be  not 
fo  profufe  as  to  endanger  Lfe. 

Laftly,  If  the  ball  remain  in  the  belly,  though  the 
patient  efcape  through  the  fir  ft  dangers,,  he  is  never 

* I faw  a man  die  in  a very  miferable  condition,  who  had,  by  a 
fall,  torn  the  gall  dudts,  fo  that  the  abdomen  fwelled  with  dreadful 
pain  ; the  moll  thorough  jaundice  I ever  faw  ; and  the  abdomen,  when 
opened,  was  full  of  bile,  ferum,  and  coagulablc  lymph,— the  inteftines 
universally  turgid  of  a yellow  colour,— univcrfally  inflamed,— adher- 
ing at  fome  points,  and  gangrened  in  others. 
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fftfe  ; for  the  ball  being  lodged  about  the  loins,  in  the 
heart  of  the  mufcles,  caufes  carious  bones,  fiftulous  ul- 
cers, and  running  of  matter,  with  a hedlic  tever,  (which 
cannot  (lop  while  the  ball  remains),  fo  that  this  is  a 
very  hopelefs  cafe  f . 

Now,  before  l lay  down  the  few  fhort  rules  which 
relate  to  the  pradlice,  it  is  my  duty  to  remind  you, 
that  we  can  do  but  little  in  the  cure,  nature  heiielt 
cannot  do  much,  we  are  as  fpeftators  merely,  and 
every  recovery  is  truly  an  elcape. 

Surgeons  have  boldly  cut  into  the  {toroach,  and  ex- 
tracted knives  which  had  fallen  down  into  it ; foreign 
bodies  of  all  kinds  have  made  their  way  fafely  through 
its  walls;  foldiers  have  often  recovered,  whofe  flo- 
machs  had  been  fo  wounded  with  the  fabre,  that  the 
rice,  or  barley,  or  meat,  which  they  had  taken  at  lalt 
meal,  has  been  call  out  through  the  wound  ; and  the 
older  furgeons  tell  us,  that  in  broad  wounds  of  the  fto- 
mach,  they  had  fewed  the  wound  together  with  many 
Hitches,  fewing  the  wound  of  the  ftomach  to  the  ex- 
ternal wound.  There  are  not  wanting  cafes,  where 
the  wound  of  the  ftomach  having  been  prudently  ma- 
naged by  the  modern  furgeon,  the  general  prefiure 
has  kept  the  ftomach  up  to  the  wound,  and  adhefion 
has  completed  the  cure  ; fometimes  wounds  of  the 

f In  opening  the  body  of  a young  gentleman,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  a duel,  who  had  furvived  his  wound  a whole  year,  linger- 
ing in  a very  fickly  condition,  till  at  lad  he  was  cut  off  by  a heClic 
fever  ; we  found  the  ball  (which  had  paffed  in  at  the  groin)  lodged 
under  the  pfoas  mufcle,  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  haunch  bone, 
and  furrounded  with  many  facs  of  pus. 
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liver  have  healed  ; and  often  the  furgeon  has  cut  out 
fafely,  very  large  collections  of  blood  ; the  intedines 
have  fo  often  adhered,  without  the  help  offuch  ditch- 
es, that,  as  I have  faid,  you  find  anufes  at  the  groin, 
and  miraculous  recoveries  in  every  book  ; and  read  of 
cures,  till  you  forget  that  there  are  dangers. 

id,  Bleeding  from  the  arm  is  the  great  prefervative 
againd  internal  bleeding,  and  is  the  only  means  of 
preventing  inflammation  ; — in  every  wound  of  the  ab- 
domen, you  mud  bleed  with  a very  liberal  hand. 

2d,  Quietnefs,  red,  and  opiates,  with  fomentations 
to  the  indamed  belly,  are  next  in  importance  to  bleed- 
ing ; and  the  belly  mud  be  kept  open  with  gentle  gly- 
ders,  but  never  with  laxative  medicines,  led  they 
Ihould  purge. 

3d,  The  patient  mud  very  refolutely  refrain  from 
all  food,  for  ten  or  twelve  days ; for  diet  would  fup- 
port  the  drength,  encourage  the  indammation,  and 
didurb  the  wound  by  a dux  of  faeces,  which  might, 
perhaps  be  thrown  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
itfelf.  The  patient  mud  refrain  from  food,  then,  that 
the  intedines  may  not  be  moved.  He  mud  be  nourifh- 
ed  with  glyders ; or  if  he  takes  any  thing  by  the 
mouth,  let  it  be  fome  jelly  or  foup,  which,  though  it 
were  to  go  out  into  the  abdomen,  might  be  abforbed. 

4th,  If  the  wound  be  in  the  belly  meiely,  and  a 
found  intedine  be  forced  out,  you  mud  put  it  back 
gently  with  the  fingers,  and  ditch  the  outward  wound. 

5th,  When  there  is  a wounded  intedine  which  you 
are  warned  of  only  by  the  palling  out  of  the  faeces, 
you  mud  not  pretend  to  fearch  for  it,  nor  put  in  your 
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finger,  nor  expedt  to  few  it  to  the  wound ; but  you 
may  truft  that  the  univerfal  preffure  which  prevents 
great  eftufton  of  blood,  and  collects  the  blood  into 
one  place  ; that  very  preffure  which  always  caufes  the 
wounded  bowel  and  no  other  to  protrude,  will  make 
the  two  wounds,  the  outward  wound,  and  the  inward 
wound  of  the  inteltine  oppofe  each  other,  point  to 
point ; and  if  all  be  kept  thus  quiet,  though  but  for 
one  day,  fo  lively  is  the  tendency  to  inflame,  that 
that  adheflon  will  be  begun  which  is  to  fave  the  pa- 
tient’s life*. 

6th,  If  indeed  you  have  a wounded  inteftine  fairly  in 
your  hand,  protruding  and  plainly  wounded,  it  were 
madnefs  to  let  it  go  back  into  the  abdomen,  where 
there  cannot  but  be  fome  danger  of  the  faeces  getting 
out.  But  do  not  few  the  bowel  with  a long  fu- 
ture, in  hopes  of  doling  the  breach,  nor  follow  the 
ftrange  and  whimfical  inventions  of  cylinders  of  pa- 
per or  of  ifinglafs,  which  it  is  eafler  to  ufe  in  experi- 
ments upon  dogs,  than  to  pradice  in  real  wounds. 
You  mull  make  but  one  Angle  flitch,  and  few  the 
wounded  inteftine  to  the  outward  wound, — there  the 
gut  will  adhere,  throw  out  its  faeces  for  fome  time,  and 
then  heal,  the  outward  and  the  inward  wound  uniting 
in  one  knot  or  fear. 

7th,  If  a found  bowel  have  come  through  a narrow 
wound,  and  be  inflamed  and  fo  turgid,  that  you  can- 

* In  Mr.  Hunter’s  book  on  gun-fhot  wounds,  there  is  a cafe  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  having  been  ihot  through  the  belly  in  a duel,  died 
in  thirty-fix  hours;  and  it  was  found  upon  diffedlion,  that,  even  in  that 
very  fhort  period  of  a day  and  a half,  the  adhefions  had  formed. 
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not  pufli  it  back,  you  mud  not  think  of  pricking  it 
with  a needle  or  an  awl,  as  was  the  cudom  of  Pare'e, 
Dionis,  and  all  the  older  furgeons ; you  mud  perforin 
the  operation  for  hernia  by  dipping  in  your  finger  to 
guide  the  knife,  opening  the  wound  a little  u'ider,  till 
the  intedine  is  free,  and  then  ditching  the  outw'ard 
wound  after  the  intedine  is  put  back. 

You  mud  take  all  podible  pains,  both  about  the 
furgery  of  the  wound,  and  in  keeping  down  the  adions 
of  the  fydem  ; for  you  perceive  that  there  are  Inch 
chances  as  make  every  cafe  intereding  and  none  def- 
perate. 

If  my  reader  d-iould  wifli  to  know  fomething  more 
than  thele  general  principles,  or  diould  delire  (as  we 
commonly  exprefs  it),  to  be  more  minutely  informed, 
about  particular  wounds  of:  certain  parts  contained 
within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  &-c.  he  may  read 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bell’s  chapters  upon  Wounds  of  the  In- 
tedines,  Wounds  of  the  Stomach,”  &c.  and  he  may 
read  that  chapter  upon  Wounds  of  the  Uterus,  which 
begins  w'ith  thefe  words,  “The  uterus  is  a strong 

MUSCULAR  BAG  PECULIAR  TO  THE  FEMALE  SEX,  BEING 
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ON  THE  MANNER  OF  STITCHING  AN  INTESTINE. 

I have  endeavoured  to  rcprefent  the  real  condition 
of  a wounded  bowel,  and  the  eafy  cure  of  it,  in  that 
fimple  form  in  which  I have  conceived  it.  I have 
advifed  that  one  Angle  flitch  only  fhould  be  flruck 
through  the  wounded  bowel,  and  then  drawn  alfo 
through  the  wound.  And  I have  ventured,  moreover, 
to  fay,  that  if  there  be  in  allfurgery  a work  offuperero- 
gation,  it  is  this  operation  ot  lewing  up  a wounded  gut. 
The  mechanical  and  vulgar  conceptions  of  thofe  who 
believe  that  a wounded  intefline  is  clofed,  not  by  in- 
flammation and  the  adhefion  of  contiguous  parts,  ap- 
pears to  me  offenfive  to  a degree  which  l fhall  hardly 
venture  to  exprefs  to  you.  But  it  flrikes  deeper  and 
wider  than  this  ; it  is  not  offenfive  only,  it  is  danger- 
ous : for  while  I take  an  interell,  and  find  only  a 
pleafant  labour  in  teaching  the  young  furgeon  what 
is  right  to  do,  and  what  is  confident  with  the  fimple 
ways  of  nature,  and  the  economy  of  the  living  body, 
he  is  feduced  by  a formal  account  of  mod  curious  and 
ingenious  methods  of  fewing  a gut,  and  is  drawn  afide 
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to  follow  after  fuch  puerile  conceits,  thinking  to  do 
more  than  even  nature  can  do  in  fuch  a cafe.  He 
reads  in  the  fyftem  of  a celebrated  author,  that  “ their 
opinion  is  ill  founded  who  would  rather  trufl:  to  nature 
for  the  cure  of  a fmall  opening  in  the  gut,  than  to  in- 
fert  a ligature,  infomuch  (fays  the  author)  that  I would 
not  leave  even  the  fmalleft  opening  that  could  admit 
either  chyle  or  faeces  to  pafs  without  stitching  it  up.” 
Thefe  things  cannot  be  left  unfettled,  without  dan- 
ger ; they  cannot  be  explained,  without  explaining 
and  refuting  alfo,  wherever  it  is  required,  the  opinions 
of  authors ; and  again,  it  is  impoffible  to  explain  thofe 
things,  without  allowing  fuch  exprefiions  to  efcape,  as 
are  often  more  dangerous  to  the  man  who  ufes  them, 
than  to  the  man  who  fuffers  them  ; and  which  no 
generous  mind  can  think  of  ufing  without  regret : 
yet,  what  lball  we  fay  of  a man,  who  adventures  to 
write  on  a learned  profeffion,  while  he  is  himfelf  total- 
ly ignorant ; who  writes  boldly  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  human  body  ; of  wounds  which  he  has 
never  feen,  and  of  vifcera  which  he  has  never  hand- 
led ; who  fupp'lies  his  want  of  knowledge  by  bold  con- 
jectures only  ; who  tells  us,  “ that  when  the  fpleen  is 
laid  bare  by  a wound,  it  is  eafily  difeovered,  whether 
it  is  wounded  or  not ; that  a divifion  (i.  e.  a wound) 
of  the  dud:  of  the  pancreas  will,  by  interrupting  or  im- 
peding digellion,  do  much  injury  to  the  conftitution  ; 
and  as  the  liquor  will  be  effufed  into  the  cavity  ol  the 
abdomen,  it  may  thus  be  productive  of  collections,  the 
removal  of  which  may  require  the  ultimate  afliftance 
of  furgery  : That  wounds  of  the  receptaculum  chyli 
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will  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  difcharge  of  a milky  liquor, 
and  that  they  can  never  become  the  objects  of  furgery ; 
but  by  producing  colledlions  in  the  abdomen,  which 
may  require  to  be  discharged  : "I  hat  the  difcharge  from 
the  receptaculum  chyli  is  altogether  white  like  chyle, 
or  mixed  with  a conliderable  portion  ot  it ; and  that 
the  patient  becomes  daily  weaker  than  he  ought 
to  do  from  a wound  of  the  fame  lize  in  any  other 
part,  owing  to  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food  being 
carried  off  before  any  advantage  is  derived  from  it  * ?” 
Who  tells  us,  concerning  the  mefentery,  “ That  in  its 
wounds  the  difcharge  of  chyle  or  blood  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  is  what  we  have  molt  to  dread  ; and 
that  whenever  any  portion  of  the  mefentery  is  pro- 
truded, it  fliould  be  examined  with  accuracy  ; — and 
whenever  any  of  its  veffels  are  found  to  be  divided, 
they  fhould  be  tied  with  ligatures,”  &-c.  ? As  for 
“ wounds  of  the  liver,  they  are  apt,  we  are  told,  to 
prove  particularly  hazardous,  from  their  allowing  the 
bile,  which  is  very  soon  rendered  putrid,  to  be  pour- 
ed into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.”  “ And  wounds 


* “ With  a view,  fays  the  author,  to  prevent  the  diameter  of  the 
canal  from  being  diilended,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  will  lelTen  the 
extent  of  the  wound,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  upon  a very  fpare 
and  cooling  diet. — Any  food,  which  he  takes,  fhould  be  not  at  regu- 
lar meals,1'  &c.  See.  Is  not  the  accuracy  and  carefulnefs  of  obferva- 
tions,  fuch  as  thefe,  efpecially  meritorious,  fince  they  are  all  concern- 
ing things  which  the  author  has  never  feen, — never  heard, — never 
read  of, — cannot  underhand  ? Since  this  fame  receptaculum  chyli  is 
nothing,  it  is  only  a name  which  the  older  anatomifts  ufed,  before 
they  knew  the  part  rightly  ; and  now  they  find,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  a receptaculum,  or  bag. 
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of  the  gall-bladder  are  more  dangerous,  only  as  they 
are  more  certainly  produflive  of  extravasations  of 
bile  into  the  abdomen.” 

Thefe  obfervations  are  unparalleled  in  all  the  books 
of  furgery,  from  the  invention  of  printing  down  to 
this  prefent  day.  The  author  talks  of  the  fpleen  laid 
bare,  as  if  it  were  fome  fixed  vifcus,  or  one  which  could 
be  feen,  while  it  abfolutely  lies  among  the  deeped  in 
the  abdomen,  and  cannot  be  drawn  out  into  view, 
even  in  the  difiedlion  of  a dead  body,  without  thruft- 
ing  down  the  hand  for  it ; he  talks  of  the  pancreas  as 
if  it  could  be  hurt  without  a molt  complicated  and  ab- 
folutely fatal  wound  ; of  the  thoracic  duel,  as  if  it 
could  be  injured  without  a wound  of  the  aorta,  heart, 
or  fpinal  marrow  ; and  of  the  receptaculum  chyli  as 
if  it  were  a part  really  exifiing,  while  it  is  merely  a 
name,  uled  ignorantly  by  the  older  anatomills,  and 
forgotten  now  ; and,  he  not  only  deferibes  how  the 
patient  furvives  fuch  wounds,  but  how  gradually  he 
waftes,  and  what  means  the  furgeon  is  to  ufe  lor  his 
recovery  : he  talks  as  if  the  pancreatic  dud  could  fill 
the  abdomen  with  its  faliva,  or  as  if  the  thoracic  dud 
could  fill  it  with  chyle  ; as  if  themefentery  could  real- 
ly protrude  by  itfeli  \ or  as  if  the  liver,  as  well  as  the 
gall  bladder,  gave  out  bile.  Thefe  things  lying  all  now 
before  me,  all  in  one  fingle  chapter,  have  inclined  me, 
moll  uncharitably,  to  call  it  a curious  fpecimen  ot  the 
art  and  myttery  of  writing  furgery  (and  anatomy  to 
boot)  by  conjedture  and  mere  guefs ; thefe  grofier 
faults  have,  at  lead,  weaned  me  thoroughly  from  that 
kind  of  prepoffeffiop,  which  fome  people  indulge  in 
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favour  of  every  thing  that  is  in  print ; and  this,  in  its 
turn,  will  enable  me  to  fpeak  confidently  about  the  re- 
maining errors  in  this  chapter,  upon  wounds  of  the 
vifcera  ; for  once  more  I affirm,  that  it  is  impoffible 
for  the  young  furgeon  to  receive  willingly,  or  to  fol- 
low confidently,  this  fiuiple  method  of  iewing  an  in- 
teftine,  which  1 commend,  while  other  methods  ap- 
pearing to  him  more  curious,  more  ingenious,  or  more 
fecure,  are  left  unrefuted. 

This  author  firft  directs  us  to  learn  what  is,  according 
to  his  fyftem,  a thing  very  effentially  necefiary  to  be 
known,  viz.  which  is  the  upper,  and  which  is  the  lower 
end  of  the  gut : — “ For  it  is  necefiary,  in  reuniting 
the  intefiines,  to  know  which  is  the  upper  end ; but  it 
requires  fome  attention  to  make  the  diftinclion.  The 
periilaltic  motion  will  be  oblerved  to  be  more  remark- 
able in  the  upper  division  than  in  the  under.  But 
the  moll  certain  method;  is,  to  obferve  at  which  oi 
the  ends  the  faeces  or  chyle  are  evacuated,”  &-c.  &c. 

There  are  fome  little  things  wanting  in  this  explana- 
tion; for  the  author  fliould  have  told  us,  in  the  firft 
place,  how  much  of  each  end  of  the  inteftine  mull  be 
hanging  out  in  this  eafy  negligent  faffiion,  before  we 
can  compare  the  periilaltic  motion  of  the  upper  end 
with  that  of  the  lower  ; mull  we  learn  to  know,  at  one 
glance  of  the  eye,  whether  the  periftultic  motion  be 
fall  or  flow  ? and  whether  it  be  fuch  as  belongs  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  inteftine?  how  or  in  what  animals, 
and  by  what  kind  of  experiments,  ftiall  we  learn  this? 
has  this  author  ever  feeu  the  periftaltic  motion  thus 
regular?  has  he  ever  feen  chyle,  fo  that  he  could  fwear 
Vol  II.  H ' 
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to  it,  that  it  was  chyle  ? can  he  pronounce,  from  which 
hand  the  faeces  and  flatus  come  in  an  accidental  anus 
at  the  groin?  Now,  my  reafon  for  afking  thefe  quef- 
tions,  is  a very  humble  one,  viz.  that  I never  faw  chyle 
in  the  inteftines  (in  the  delicate  veflels,  the  ladeals, 
indeed,  it  is  eafily  feen).  I have  hardly  feen  this  peri- 
llaltic  motion,  even  in  animals.,  when  opened  on  pur- 
pofe,  and  pofitively  never  in  the  human  body ; and 
when  I have  chanced  to  fee  an  anus  at  the  groin,  I 
never  could  diftinguilh,  whether  the  feces' and  froth, 
and  flatus,  which  ifiued  from  it,  came  trom  the  right 
hand  or  from  the  left ; they  came  from  the  general 
opening. 

However,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  this  au- 
thor really  has  good  reafon  to  be  careful  about  this 
matter ; fjr  his  operation,  which  proceeds  upon  it,  is 
a very  defperate  one  : He  advifes  the  furgeon  to  feek 
out  the  upper  end  of  the  inteftine,  or  the  end  that 
may  be  wanting,  not  only  by  putting  in  his  fingers, 
but  by  cutting  up  the  wound  ! “ I am  clear,”  fays 
he,  “ however  that  this  (viz.  the  putting  one  flitch 
into  the  end  of  a wounded  inteftine,  fo  as  to  hold 
it  in  contact  with  the  outward  wound)  will  not  prove 
fatisfadory  to  the  feelings  of  any  praditioner,  pof- 
felled  of  that  degree  of  fortitude  which  our  art  re- 
quires, and  who  has  that  regard  for  the  fafety  of  his 
patient,  which  every  furgeon  ought  to  poflefs.  And, 
although  1 have  advifed,  in  wounds  of  the  inteftines, 
when  no  part  of  them  protrude,  where  we  cannot, 
therefore,  know  whether  the  wound  be  large,  or  only 
a fmall  pundure,  and  where  the  injured  part  may  be 
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fo  fituated,  that  it  could  not  be  reached,  without  open- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  the  abuomen,  and  turning 
out  perhaps  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  that  we  had 
better  allow  the  patient  to  have  the  chance  of  reco- 
vering, without  any  attempt  to  make  a dilcovery,  and 
which  he  may  do  if  the  wound  is  fmall,  than  to  pro- 
pole  a meafure,  which,  of  itfelf,  might  be  attended 
with  more  hazard  than  the  injury  for  which  it  was 
meant  to  be  a remedy  ; yet,  when  we  are  rendered 
certain  of  the  gut  being  completely  divided  by  one 
end  of  it  hanging  out  of  the  wound,  as  this  will  give 
much  caufe  to  imagine,  that  the  other  is  at  no  great 
dillance,  I think  it  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  fearched 
for,  by  enlarging  the  external  wound,  fo  as  to  admit 
of  the  fingers  of  the  operator  being  freely  inferted. 
Even  where  the  upper  part  ot  the  gut  is  piotruded,  it 
is  worth  while  to  fubmit  to  this  inquiry,  merely  in  or- 
der to  have  at  leaft  fome  chance  of  avoiding  the  loath- 
fome  inconvenience  of  an  artificial  opening  for  the 
faeces  : And,  where  the  uppej  part  of  the  gut  has  flip- 
ped in,  the'  patient  can  have  no  chance  for  farther  ex- 
igence, if  it  be  not  difcovered.  In  fuch  a fituation, 
therefore,  we  fhould  not  hefitate  as  to  the  meafures.” 

I will  not,  as  I have  formerly  profefied,  quarrel 

with  this  author  about  many  trifling  faults,  which  I 
rather  choofe  that  my  reader  fhould  have  all  the  merit 
of  difcovering,  without  being  beholden  to  me  ; but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  faying,  that  this  is  not  the  pru- 
dent way  of  addrefiing  young  men,  who  are  but  too 
apt  to  do  adventurous  things  upon  flight  authority. 
But  this  is  not  all ; other  curious  improvements  follow 
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dole  upon  the  heels  of  this  important  difcovery ; for, 
as  foon  as  the  furgeon  has  found  out  the  upper  end  of 
the  gut,  he  is  to  thruft  the  upper  end  of  the  gut  with- 
in the  lower  end,  an  inch  or  two,  juft  as  he  would 
pulh  in  the  Aiding  end  of  an  opera-glafs ; and  that  the 
ends  may  go  neatly  within  each  other,  a roll  of  ifin- 
glafs  or  tallow  is  to  be  put  into  the  gut ; and  that 
they  may  remain  unmoved  for  fome  time,  they  are  to 
be  well  and  foundly  fewcd  with  a good  needle  and 
thread  all  round.  Indeed,  to  read  this,  any  fenfible 
man  muft  believe,  that  I fpoke  in  mere  ridicule,  and 
defcribed  this  firm  fewing  of  the  gut  difhoneftly  ; but 
I fhall,  as  ufual,  give  the  quotation, — let  the  author 
fpeak  for  himfelf “ In  this  fituation,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  draw  the  divided  parts  together  with  a 
needle  and  ligature,  without  hurting  the  oppofite  Aides 
of  the  gut,  in  any  other  Way  than  by  keeping  it  ex- 
tended by  means  ot  lome  round  body  inferted  into 
it.  For  this  purpofe,  it  has  been  propofed  to  make 
ufe  of  a tube  of  thin  pafteboard  or  paper ; but  as  this 
might  be  laid  hold  of,  and  kept  firm  by  the  ligature, 
a fmall  roll  of  tallow  is  preferable,  as  it  will  afterwards 
melt  and  pafs  eafily  oft  with  the  faeces.  A piece  of  it, 
nearly  eoual  to  the  diameter  of  the  inteftine,  fhould 
be  inferted  into  the  end  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
gut,  and,  being  afterwards  palled  into  the  other,  fo  as 
to  carry  the  one  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  or  there ov, 
fairly  into  the  other,  the  two  portions  fliould  now  be 
stitched  together  with  a fmall  needle,  armed  with 
fine  thread.  The  flitches  fliould  be  carried  complete- 
ly round  the  gut ; and,  in  order  to  give  them  as  great 
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a chance  as  pofiible  of  fucceeding,  they  might  even 
go  twice  round  ! firfl,  at  the  edge  ot  the  under  por- 
tion of  gut ! and  afterwards  about  an  inch  beneath, 
near  to  where  the  upper  part  of  it  terminates !” 

From  all  which  it  is  very  plain,  that  the  mechanical 
notions  of  this  author  are  utterly  incorreCt ; that  he 
has  no  conception  how  a gut  adheres,  nor  how  that 
adhefion  may  be  affifled  by  a fingle  Hitch,  nor  how 
impoffible  it  mult  be  for  a gut  to  adhere,  or  to  do 
any  thing  indeed  but  mortify,  by  being  Hitched  all 
round,  and  Hitched  even  with  a double  row.  That  a 
man,  who  has  no  conception  of  a gut  being  fure  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  firmnefs  of  his  own  Hitch- 
es, Ihould  propofe  a double  row  of  Hitches,  is  not 
wonderful ; he  Ihould  juH  have  put  a binding  round 
it,  and  fo  finiHied  this  admirable  operation. 

Now,  I do  affirm,  that  the  carefulnefs,  and  apparent 
accuracy  of  all  this,  has  irrefiftible  weight  with  a flu- 
dent,  efpecially  when  enforced  and  repeated  in  every 
different  form  ; while,  in  fact,  this  way  of  difiinguilh- 
ing  the  upper  from  the  lower  end  of  a gut, — this 
thrufting  of  the  fingers  into  the  belly,  this  cutting  up 
of  the  wound,  in  order  to  grope  for  that  end  of  the 
gut  which  is  wanting,  this  fewing  it  upon  a culhion 
of  tallow,  and  the  fewing  it  fafi  and  firm  with  a dou- 
ble learn,  is,  like  the  refl  of  the  chapter,  delivered  upon 
conjecture  merely  ; it  is  an  untried  experiment  as  yet, 
and  let  it  be  tried  when  it  may,  I fliall  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that  it  will  turn  out  a very  lad  one  *. 

* 1 his  author  adds  one  more  fpeculative  diredlion,  which  is  of  the 
molt  lingular  nature,  and  has,  as  far  as  I know,  all  the  merit  that  ori- 
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I fhall  now  return,  then,  to  reprefent  once  more 
the  fimple  mechanifni  of  this  cafe.  As  for  inteftines 
cut  fairly  acrofs  in  all  their  circle,  I believe  the  thing 
cannot  happen,  and  that  this,  like  the  reft,  is  a piece 
of  mere  guefs  work  : for,  if  1 know  any  thing  about 
the  way,  in  which  the  vifcera  are  difpofed  within  the 
belly,  it  muft  happen,  that  a fabre  which  cuts  one 
piece  of  inteftine  fairly  acrofs,  muft  have  cut  many 
other  turns  half  through  ; and  in  fhort,  that  a fabre 


ginalty  can  give  it,  that  is,  having  fewed  the  gut  tightly,  which  he 
never  fails  to  do,  lie  advifes,  in  the  following  paffage,  that  the  liga- 
tures be  cut  off,  and  the  gut  with  the  feam  in  it,  and  the  thread  be 
thru  It  back  into  the  abdomen,  and  no  more  faid  about  it.  “ In  this 
manner,  fays  he,  the  fides  of  the  wound  may  be  drawn  clofely  and 
cxa&ly  together,  without  ltffcning  the  diameter  of  the  gut  in  any  de- 
gree ; and  the  end  of  the  ligature  may  at  laft  be  fecured,  and  cut  off 
clofe  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  wound,  if  the  gut  is  to  be  put  free- 
ly into  the  abdomen,  or  it  may  be  left  o'f  a fufficient  length  to  hang 
out  at  the  wound  in  the  teguments,  if  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  opera- 
tor to  retain  the  wounded  part  of  the  inteftine  in  contaft  with  the  ex- 
ternal opening.  This  indeed  is  ufually  done,  that  we  may  have  it  in 
our  power,  as  it  is  faid,  to  draw  away  the  ligature,  on  the  wound  of 
the  o-ut  being  cured.  It  is  probable,  however,  whatever  future  may 
be  employed,  if  more  than  one  or  two  flitches  have  been  paffed,  that 
it  will  be  very  difficult,  and  even  uncertain,  our  getting  the.  ligature 
away,  without  hurting  the  inteftines,  more  than  we  ought  to  do.  I 
would  never  advife,  therefore,  with  any  view  of  tins  kind,  that : the  li- 
gature ffiould  be  left  out  at  the  wound  ; left  danger  will  anfe  from 
cutting  it  entirely  away,  and  allowing  the  flitches  to  remain.  A 
confiderable  part  of  it  will  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  gut ; and  m fueh 
circumflances,  the  danger  of  the  patient,  from  other  caufes,  is  fo  great 
that  any  additional  rifk,  that  can  occur  from  the  remaining  part  off  , 

muft  be  fo  tWfling,  as  not  to  deferve  notice.’’ 
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cannot  cut  a piece  of  inteftine  acrofs,  unlefs  the  ftroke 
have  cut  up  much  of  the  belly,  fo  much,  that  whether 
you  finilh  with  a double  row  of  flitches,  or  whether 
you  ufe  or  negledl  the  elegant  invention  of  the  roll 
of  tallow  is  a matter  of  very  little  importance  ; but 
only  that  you  had  juft  as  well  fpare  yourfelt  the  trou- 
ble, and  let  the  poor  man  alone. 

The  wound,  flit-like  in  one  fide  of  inteftine,  is  the 
thing  which  chiefly  you  have  to  do  with.  1 have 
fhown  already,  that  filch  a wound  is  to  be  cured,  not 
by  the  edges  of  the  wound  adhering  to  each  other,  for 
they  are  like  mere  mathematical  lines,  having  no 
breadth  of  furface  and  no  broad  contadl ; the  lips  of 
fuch  a wound  are  healed,  not  by  adhering  to  each  o- 
ther  alone,  but  by  adhering  at  once  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  inner  furface  of  the  abdomen.  I have  proved 
by  reafoning,  that  the  furrounding  parts  of  the  abdo- 
men are  at  fuch  time  highly  fenfible,  much  inclined 
to  inflame,  and  ready  to  unite  with  them  ; and  I have 
confirmed  this,  by  fhowing,  that  in  one  Angular  ex- 
ample, five  defperate  wounds  in  one  perfon  healed  : 
and  there  each  wounded  inteftine  adhered  to  fome  part 
of  the  peritoneum,  or  fome  other  piece  of  gut  in  various 
ways.  I have  thus  proved,  that  the  mere  preflure 
upon  the  vifcera  will  keep  the  wounded  gut  fo  clofe 
to  the  peritoneum,  as  to  make  it  unite.  But  fince  it 
is  plain,  that  the  outward  wound  is  the  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal furface,  the  belt  inclined  to.  fympathize  and 
adhere  with  the  wounded  inteftine,  our  duty  plainly  is, 
to  make  one  fimple  flitch  very  ilightly  through  the 
edges  of  the  wounded  inteftine,  not  with  the  abfurd 
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intention  of  fewing  up  the  breach  in  the  inteftine 
firmly  with  a needle  and  thread,  but  merely  to  keep 
the  inward  wound  of  the  inteftine  neatly  and  clofely 
in  contact  with  the  outward  wound,  when  it  will  ad- 
here,— will  continue  perhaps  open,  and  throwing  out 
its  faeces  for  fome  time,  but  will  contradl  gradually  as 
the  outward  wound  contracts,  and  will  clofe  effe&ual- 
ly  and  foundly  before  the  outward  wound  heals. 

But  if  it  fhould  happen  that  a gut  is  cut  fairly 
acrofs  in  all  its  circle,  which  it  is  not  impoffible,  but 
it  may  be,  by  a ftab  with  a knife  or  broad  fword, 
the  mechanifm  of  the  cafe  is  this  : the  mefentcry 
ftill  has  its  hold  upon  each  end  of  the  divided  in- 
teftine ; and  the  two  ends  of  the  inteftine  can  ne- 
ver be  far  feparated  from  each  other;  nor  can  the 
one  end  be  introduced  fo  far  within  the  other  as  to 
make  the  double  row  of  ft  itches  round  and  round, 
the  one  row  diftant  from  the  other  an  inch.  It  is 
not  *by  this  thorough  ftitching  that  fuch  a gut  is  to 
become  found  ; it  is  only  by  adhefions,  and  by  two 
adhelions  taking  place  at  the  fame  moment.  The  two 
ends  of  the  gut  may  be  made  to  adhere  to  each  other; 
and  the  prudent  way  of  favouring  thefe  adhelions  is  to 
introduce  the  one  piece  of  inteftine  a little  way  within 
the  other,  and  make  one  Angle  fmall  Hitch  in  that 
part  of  the  circle  which  is  fariheft  from  the  mefentery, 
and  then  draw  the  gut  by  means  of  that  thread  clofe 
up  to  the  wound,  and  thus  it  will  probably  happen, 
that  the  mefentery  will  keep  its  lide  of  the  circle  firm, 
that  the  Hitch  will  keep  the  oppofite  fide  firm,  that  the 
gut  being  drawn  by  the  thread,  and  puftied  from  be- 
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hind,  and  flattened  by  the  univerfal  preffure  within  the 
abdomen,  the  double  adhefion  may  take  place,  viz.  of 
the  furfaces  of  the  inteftine  to  each  other,  and  of  the 
wound  of  the  inteftine  to  that  part  of  the  inner  furface 
of  the  belly  where  it  is  open  and  inflamed  by  the  out- 
ward wound. 

Whether  I have  explained  this  Ample  procefs  right- 
ly, will  be  beft  judged  of  by  thofe  who  are  the  belt 
acquainted  with  the  fads  of  furgery,  as  they  now 
lland  ; and  the  method  which  is  here  propofed  mufti 
be  authenticated  or  reiuted  by  future  obiervations. 
But,  on  the  other  hand.it  is  very  eafy  to  forefee,  that  if 
this  which  1 have  defcribed  fliould  really  be  the  pro- 
cefs of  nature,  the  ditching  ot  an  inteftine  round  and 
round  cuts  off  at  once  all  hopes  of  adhefion.  IIow 
the  inteftine  can  difcliarge  the  threads  of  this  compli- 
cated future  without  total  iuppuration  and  deftruc- 
tion,  or  rather  how  it  can  elcape  a total  and  im- 
mediate gangrene,  I leave  to  be  explained  by  thofe 
who  have  been  at  fo  much  pains  to  explain  all  the 
reft  ; for  there  remains  but  one  thing  tor  me  to  do, 
viz.  to  make  fure  ot  my  reader’s  having  a corred 
idea  of  thefe  two  dodrines,  by  putting  them  downop- 
pofite  to  each  other  in  the  form  of  plans  Fig.  i ft,  ex- 
plains the  double  future  ; fig.  ad,  explains  the  Ample 
flitch;  (a)  points  out  the  fpace 'which  muft  mortify, 
according  to  the  double  seam  method  ; (b)  fliows  the 
Angle  flitch  by  which  we  hold  the  two  pieces  of  gut 
tight  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  both  clofe  up  to 
the  wound  ; (c)  the  dotted  line,  marks  the  diredion 
in  which  the  gut  (e)  lies  within  the  gut  (f);  (g)  fliows 
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the  mefentery  ; (h)  the  way  in  which  it  keeps  the  two 
ends  of  the  divided  inteftine  right ; and  it  cannot  be 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ftitch  (b)  will  come  eafi- 
Jy  away  with  little  harm  to  the  inteftine,  and  not  till 
after  it  has  done  its  bufinefs  effe&ually  in  uniting  the 
inward  to  the  outward  wound;  fo  that  though  the 
breach  which  the  ftitch  left  were  large,  ftill  the  faeces 
would  be  difcharged  eafily,  and  it  would  heal  gradual- 
ly along  with  the  outward  wound. 


DISCOURSE  V. 


ON  WOUNDS  OF  THE  HEAD. 

“ While  the|bones  in  general  ferve  as  a bails  for 
the  foft  parts,  and  for  fupporting  and  directing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body ; certain  bones  have  a higher  ufe  in 
containing  thofe  organs  whofe  offices  are  the  moil  ef- 
fential  to  life.  The  ikull  defends  the  brain ; the  ribs 
and  fternum  defend  the  heart  and  lungs ; the  fpine 
contains  that  prolongation  of  the  brain,  which  gives 
out  nerves  to  all  the  body  : and  the  injuries  of  each 
of  thefe  are  important  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
thofe  parts  which  they  contain.”  In  wounds  of  the 
head,  it  is  not  the  deftruction  of  the  fcalp  merely  that 
difturbs  us,  nor  the  wound  of  the  bone,  though  that 
of  courfe  makes  a tedious  difeafe ; it  is  the  injury  of 
the  brain  alone  that  is  dangerous ; and  the  brain  is 
hurt,  fometimes,  by  the  general  ffiock,  by  the  oppreffion 
of  inward  bleedings,  or  by  depreffion  of  the  ikull,  and 
very  often,  fo  clofe  is  the  connedtion  and  iympathy 
of  all  the  external  and  internal  parts,  it  is  hurt  by  the 
very  flighted:  injury  of  the  fcalp  or  bone.  Thus  it 
comes  to  be  a very  natural  arrangement  to  explain  to 
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you,  fir  ft  the  indirect  injuries  of  the  brain,  to  explain 
how  the  hurts  of  the  fcalp  or  of  the  fik ull  itfelf  affedl 
the  brain  indiredtly ; and,  fecondly,  how,  by  concuifion, 
or  any  other  immediate  injury,  there  is  a direct  affec- 
tion of  the  brain. 


OF  SECONDARY  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

I fhall  firft  try  to  explain  to  you,  in  the  way  of  a 
general  doctrine,  how  careful  you  fliould  be  of  all 
kinds  of  wounds,  and  how  watchful  of  the  flighted: 
bruifes,  how  fparing  in  your  incifions,  and  how  re- 
ferved  in  your  operations  of  trepanning  the  fkull,  cut- 
ting the  dura  matter,  or  cutting  away  fradlured  bones; 
for  there  is  an  economy  in  thefe  things,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a (kilful  man,  often  faves  the  patient ; the 
want  of  which  was  a chief  blemifh  in  the  practice  ot 
older  furgeons. 

It  is  as  a general  dodtrine,  (but  not  as  a mere  theory), 
that  I would  explain  to  you  the  intimate  connedtion 
and  fympathy  betwixt  the  integuments  and  Ikull,  and 
through  that  with  the  brain.  It  is  a dodtrine  which 
fliould  guide  you  not  only  in  the  flighted  wounds,  but 
in  eveiy  lep  of  yrour  boldeft  operation.  You  muft  not 
hold  off  the  edges  of  the  wounded  lcalp  from  each  other, 
for  they'  will  inflame  and  fuppurate  with  lofs  of  iub- 
ftance;  you  mull  not  keep  the  wound  open,  left  that 
fliould  hurt  the  bone;  you  mud  not  trepan  too  much, 
left  you  hurt  the  dura  mater  ; you  muft  not  open  the 
dura  mater  on  flight  occafions,  left  there  come  a pro- 
trufion  of  the  brain  ; for  the  brain  is  expofed,  and  the 
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balance  and  fupport  to  it  is  loft  whenever  you  take 
away  too  much  bone  : The  (kin,  the  Ikull,  the  duia 
mater,  are  equally  integuments  of  the  brain  ; they 
ihould  be  each  more  refpecfted,  as  they  are  clofer  to 
the  brain  ; and  none  of  them  Ihould  be  wantonly  in- 
jured, becaufe  they  have  all  a clofe  relation  to  each 
other,  and  the  mod  diftant  has  its  connection  with  the 
brain  ; and  none  of  them  Ihould  be  ralhly  taken  away, 
for  it  is  a lofs  which  never  can  be  repaired.  By  fav- 
ing  the  fcalp,  you  prevent  exfoliation,  and  a plug  is 
fometimes  formed  to  replace  the  pait  of  the  Ikull , 
but  where  neither  the  fcalp  nor  the  Ikull  are  fpared, 
the  inflammations  of  the  membranes,  the  Boughings 
from  the  dura  mater,  and  the  protrufions  of  the  brain, 
are  fuch  as  to  caufe  long  iufFering,  and  an  imperfect 
cure  in  thofe  few  who  efcape  atter  this  kind  of 
furgery. 

The  range  of  this,  as  of  every  true  doctrine,  is  of 
great  extent,  and  the  comparative  view  which  it  fug- 
gefts  of  the  ancient  and  modern  furgery,  as  it  relates 
to  this  point,  is  not  uninftructive. 

No  fooner  was  a drunken  fellow,  who  had  been  re- 
velling in  the  ftreets,  carried  with  his  head  broken  to 
any  great  hofpital,  than  he  was  fcalped  ; and,  as  Mr. 
Deafe  tells  us  ferioufly,  they  had  him  all  ready  by 
the  morning  vilit  for  any  thing  which  might  need  to 
be  done  he  was  fcalped  in  the  evening, — his  frac- 
tured bone  was  fcraped  and  examined  in  the  morn- 
ing,— and  in  the  courfe  of  twelve  hours,  without 
knowing  who  he  was,  or  what  he  was,  or  how  wound- 
ed, or  almcft  whether  he  was  ill  or  not ! If  there  was 
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but  a flight  fra  dure  on  the  head,  he  was  trepanned  : 
and  if,  during  this  fhort  procefs  he  chanced  to  awake, 
he  found  himfelf  ftruggling  among  a fet  of  good  ftur- 
dy  afliflants,  who  were  lefs  curious  about  underftand- 
ing  what  he  might  have  to  fay  in  his  own  defence, 
than  in  keeping  him  firm  down  upon  the  table, 
and  occafionally  cramming  his  mouth  with  a hand- 
kerchief when  they  thought  he  roared  too  loud. 

It  is  but  a few  years  ago  that  thefe  practices  pre- 
vailed : the  furgeon  cut  off  every  piece  of  fcalp  that 
was  hurt,  or  cut  even  with  a clean  incifion.  If  he  per- 
formed the  operation  of  the  trepan,  he  thruft  in  fyn- 
dons  into  the  hole,  left  it  fhould  heal,  for  then  it  was 
their  rule  that  the  furgeon  fliould  not  incarn  the 
Avound  till  after  forty  or  fifty  days,  in  fhort,  till  all  the 
loofe  pieces  and  the  trepanned  circle  of  bone  fliould 
have  exfoliated  and  come  away.  By  their  cutting 
away  the  fcalp,  by  their  large  trepannings,  which  they 
boafted  of  as  their  greateff  Avork,  by  their  feraping 
with  trepan  irons,  to  haften  the  exfoliation,  and  by 
their  anxiety  about  procuring  a due  concoction  of 
matter,  by  their  mafterly  attempts  at  exfoliating  the 
bone,  Avhich  they  performed  chiefly  Avith  red  hot  irons, 
and  the  unavoidable  delays  of  making  neAV  open  mgs 
and  cutting  off  the  fungous  excrefcences,  they  made 
a very  tedious  bufinefs  even  of  the  flighted,  cafe. 

It  is  no  wonder,  thatfurgeons,  who  wrere  thus  afraid 
of  clofing  the  wound  till  the  bone  had  exfoliated,  were 
much  aA'erfe  from  fewing  the  fcalp;  but  you  know, 
from  Avhat  I.  have  formerly  explained  to  you  in  defcrib- 
ing  fabre  Avounds,  how  fafe  it  is  to  lay  down  the 
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wounded  fcalp,  how  fafe  to  fettle  it  with  flitches,— how 
eafy  to  cut  thefe  flitches  out  if  the  fcalp  do  not  adhere, 
how  foon  all  danger  vanifhes,  and  yet  the  danger  is 
not  flight,  as  you  may  eafily  be  able  to  conceive  from, 
the  coinparifon  of  the  old  with  modern  practice.  Tor 
the  fcalp  being  either  held  off  from  the  fkull,  or  being 
entirely  cut  away,  left  the  bone  naked ; the  exfolia- 
tion required  fix,  eight,  or  ten  months,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  ; and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  the  patient  was  upon  the  brink  of 
danger : The  dura  mater  was  always  liable  to  fall  in- 
to difeafe  even  during  the  firft  ftage,  i.  e.  during  the 
exfoliation  of  the  bone ; when  the  bone  exfoliated, 
the  brain,  or  at  leaft  the  dura  mater  was  laid  bare, 
with  a degree  of  danger  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
lofs  of  bone  : — The  leaft  accident  was  apt  to  hurt  the 
part, — the  leaft  irregularity  inflamed  the  brain, — a 
conftitutional  difeafe,  or  even  the  bad  health,  proceed- 
ing from  confinement,  the  air  of  an  hofpital,  the 
flighted  error  in  the  drefling,  was  apt  to  corrupt  the 
membranes,  and  produce  fungi,  and  retard  the  healing 
of  the  fore  : many  a change  did  fuch  a fore  fuffer  dur- 
ing the  tedious  cure,  and  every  riling  of  the  pulfe, 
every  flight  headach,  every  change  upon  the  wound,  + 
alarmed  the  furgeon ; it  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  num- 
bers died,  how  difficultly  and  how  imperfectly  a few 
were  cured,  how  critical  the  fituation  which  a patient 
was  often  brought  into  by  a wounded  fcalp. 

A modern  furgeon  is  very  careful  of  the  fcalp,  and 
knows,  by  much  experience,  that  there  arifes,  often 
from  the  flighted  wound,  the  greateft  dangers.  Though 
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the  fcalp  be  lacerated  and  thrown  back,  and  even 
though  the  fkull  be  cut  up  along  with  the  fcalp,  he 
cleans  it  of  blood,  lays  it  down  fmoothly,  and  expefts 
it  to  adhere.  Though,  in  a narrow  wound,  he  puts 
in  his  linger,  and  feels  the  cranium  bare,  though  he 
puts  in  his  probe,  and  knows  that  the  Ikull  is  naked  to 
a great  extent,  dill  he  lays  down  the  fcalp  carefully, 
and  prelfes  it  gently,  that  it  may  adhere.  If,  in  a 
young  man  or  boy,  there  be  a clean  cut,  he  is  lure  that 
it  will  adhere  ; if  the  fcalp  be  wounded  by  a fall,  or 
by  a brick,  done,  poker,  or  any  weapon  which  at  once 
cuts  and  bruifes,  he  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  adhere; 
in  a wound  made  with  a club,  or  bludgeon,  or  in  a 
gun-fhot  wound,  he  knows  that  there  is  a dedrudion 
of  parts  and  lofs  of  fubdancc.and  he  knows  that  there 
can  be  no  immediate  adhefion  in  fuch  a wound  ; — yet 
lie  does  not  entirely  defpair,  but  preferves  the  fcalp, 
hoping,  in  the  end,  and  after  fuppuration  is  well  efta- 
bliihed,  to  put  down  the  fcalp,  and  keep  the  bone 
found. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  difappointments  alfo  in  this 
fafer  practice,  of  putting  down  the  fcalp , but.  al- 
though the  fcalp  do  not  adhere  on  the  fird  or  fecond 
day,  although  the  head  inflame,  and  the  lcajp  dwell 
with  erytipelas,  fo  as  abfolutely  to  inflate  the  whole 
face,  and  clofe  the  eyes,  the  furgeon  is  but  little  alarm- 
ed ; he  knows  that  this  kind  of  fwelling  really  belongs 
to  the  fcalp,  and  betokens  nothing  wrong  within  ; he 
very  compofedly  cuts  out  his  flitches,  lets  the  fwell- 
ing fubfide,  then  lays  the  fcalp  down  again,  and  thus 
after  fome  accidents  and  interruptions,  after- fwellings. 
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fuppurations,  flight  fever,  burftings  of  the  flitches,  he, 
by  a prudent  perfeverance,  makes  good  his  point  ; re- 
uniting in  the  end  a found  flap  to  a healthy  bone. 
Thence  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  no  wound  ablolutcly 
fafe  : the  flighted  wound  of  the  fcalp  may  occafion 
danger;  but  it  is  only  when  it  does  not  adhere,  that 
there  is  real  danger ; the  moment  that  it  adheres  all  is 
fafe. 

You  will  now  underhand,  that  by  secondary  af- 
fections of  the  brain,  I mean  all  thofe  which  arife 
not  from  any  immediate  oppreflion,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear at  the  time  of  the  wound  or  blow,  which  make 
their  flow  infidious.  progrefs  in  the  form  of  difeafe ; in 
which  the  fcalp  or  perinfleum  of  the  Ikull  is  fhfl  injur- 
ed, which  injury  is  followed,  after  a deceitful  inter- 
val, with  this  lecondary  affection  of  the  brain  ; — flow 
inflammation  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  mifchief,  and  we 
mull  not  wonder  at  its  flownefs ; for  the  fkull  is  as  a 
wall  betwixt  the  external  and  internal  parts,  and  it 
is  only  after  corrupting  the  Ikull,  that  inflammation 
of  the  fcalp  can  affedt  the  brain  ; and  if  it  be  true  of 
a clean  cut,  it  is  much  more  true,  that  after  a blow 
with  a club,  or  any  heavy  body,  there  often  lurks  un- 
der the  flighted:  wound  the  mod  imminent  danger. 

A man  who  is  knocked  down  with  a club,  becomes 
fick,  faint,  revives  very  flowly,  but  at  laft  recovers  al- 
moft  perfedt  health  ; he  is  able  to  go  about,  and  feels 
as  if  in  perfedl  health,  or,  if  indifpofed,  it  is  in  fo  flight 
a way  that  he  hardly  knows  what  ails  him,  nor  even 
apprehends  the  fmalleft  danger  ; — but,  after  this  in- 
terval ot  deceitful  eafe,  lading  fometimes  for  weeks 
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he  again  becomes,  as  at  firft,  fick  and  faint  ; his  knees 
bend  under  him,  his  hands  tremble  ; when  he  puts 
out  his  tongue,  it  trembles,  as  in  a nervous  fever ; 
there  is  a continual  loathing  of  food,  and  he  vomits  at 
times.  Then  comes  on  an  evening  fever,  a furred 
tongue,  a quick  and  fretful  pulfe,  flufhings  of  the  face; 
the  eyes  are  red  and  turgid  ; there  is  a corded  feeling, 
with  weight  and  pain  of  the  head,  wildnefs  or  timidity 
in  the  afpeift,  and  occafional  delirium  during  the  night, 
which  imports  the  greateft  danger.  Now,  there  exifts, 
in  fadft,  a fecondary  inflammation  of  the  brain ; fome- 
times,  there  comes  on  a dreadful  delirium,  and  the  pa- 
tient can  hardly  be  kept  in  bed  ; he  ftruggles  with 
maniacal  ftrength,  foams  at  the  mouth,  fweats  with 
the  violent  ftruggling,  till,  being  quite  exhaufted,  he 
finks  into  paralyfis  or  ftupor,  and  then  dies.  But 
more  frequently  it  happens,  that,  inftead  of  this  high 
and  raging  delirium,  he  is  gradually  more  and  more 
opprefled,  fo  that,  Hill  even  in  this  laft  ftage,  it  is  a 
flow  infidious  dileafe,  and  in  place  of  this  delirious 
flate,  the  ficknefs  increafes  with  lownefs  and  languor ; 
he  has  a low  delirium,  and  is  not  ealily  roufed  ; if  al- 
lowed to  lie,  he  is  funk  in  this  ftupor,  if  roufed,  he  is 
flightly  delirious,  and  raves ; while  he  is  finking  again, 
it  is  with  a low  and  muttering  delirium ; and,  after 
continuing  many  days  in  this  condition,  he  falls  into 
paralyfis,  is  fometimes  convulfed,  voids  his  faeces  and 
urine  infenfibly,.  and  dies. 

The  trepan  is,  in  this  cafe,  almoft  a hopelefs  opera- 
tion, and  yet  it  is  to  be  tried  ; for  thefe  are  the  figns, 
though  uncertain  ones,  of  matter  collecting  upon  the 
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brain.  The  fhiverings  and  quicknefs  of  pulfe  are  the 
figns  of  matter  forming ; the  flight  vomitings,  deliri- 
um, and  palfy,  are  the  figns  of  its  opprefling  the 
brain  : It  is  plainly  an  abfceis  of  the  brain  ; and  a it 
is  an  abfcefs  which  cannot  burft  nor  relieve  itfelf, 
though  the  trepan  may  fail  to  relieve  the  patient,  yet, 
without  that  help,  he  is  infallibly  dead.  No  man 
need  be  afhamed  to  have  believed,  that  there  was 
matter,  or  to  have  trepanned  on  account  of  it,  w hen 
there  was  none ; for  what  part  is  there  in  the  body 
where  the  furgeon  has  not  made  his  openings  in 
fearch  of  matter,  and  has  been  deceived  ? — Or,  why 
fliould  we  be  alhamed,  when  we  are  deceived  by 
fymptoms  fo  irregular,  and  fo  alarming  too,  as  thofe 
of  a difordered  brain  ? 

But  of  all  the  fymptoms  which  mark  this  diforder 
of  the  brain,  the  nature  of  that  tumor,  which  arifes 
over  the  difeafed  part,  is  the  moil  abfolute  and  deci- 
five  fign  : For  when  the  fcalp  only  is  concerned,  the 
inflammation  and  tumor  are  of  the  eryfipelatous  kind  ; 
when  there  is  blood  poured  out  from  any  artery  of 
the  fcalp,  it  makes  a foft  and  fluctuating  tumor ; but 
when  there  is  a difeafed  Ikull,  or  dura  mater,  the  tu- 
mor is  fmall,  foft,  puffy,  regularly  circumfcribed,  and 
feated  immediately  above  the  difeafed  part  of  the 
Ikull ; — and  its  proceeding  from  the  Ikull  explains  to 
us,  abundantly  w?ll,  why  it  is  fmall,  circumfcribed, 
and  puffy  ; for  we  find,  that  this  puffy  tumor  is  the 
peculiar  mark  of  a difeafed  bone ; and  its  being  cir- 
cumfcribed and  circular,  is  a natural  confequence  of 
the  tumor  being  limited  to  that  part  of  the  fkull 
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which  is  hurt.  Whether  it  be  originally  from  a dif- 
eafe  of  the  fcalp,  or  from  an  internal  affedlion  of  the 
dura  mater,  Hill  this  puffy  tumor  is  a mark  of  danger ; 
and  when  we  open  fuch  a tumor,  we  find  the  peri- 
cranium thickened  and  railed  ; a thin  fanies  is  col- 
lected betwixt  the  dura  mater  and  fkull ; the  Ikull  it- 
felf  is  rough  and  bare,  inclined  to  yellow,  or  fome- 
times  of  a dark  colour,  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
furrounding  parts,  where  the  membrane  is  firm  and 
found  ; fometimes  a fmall  fiffure  allures  us  more  ab- 
folutely  of  the  danger  within,  yet,  without  this  mark, 
we  know,  by  much  experience,  that  wherever  the 
pericranium  is  thus  inflamed  and  luppurated,  the 
dura  mater  is  feldom  found. 

This  is  the  fecond  example  of  that  fympathy  be- 
twixt external  and  internal  parts,  which  I have  de- 
fcribed  with  fo  much  care,  only  becaufe  it  fhould  be 
much  obferved.  This  is  the  lurking  danger  which 
keeps  a man  fo  long,  for  many  weeks,  or  even  months, 
in  a lingering  and  fickly  condition,  and  proves  fatal 
in  the  end  : This  is  the  puffy  tumor  which  Mr.  Pott, 
and  all  modern  furgeons,  have  fo  much  noticed  ; this 
is  the  kind  of  danger,  which  makes  Paraeus  declare, 
that  there  is  no  fafety  for  the  patient  till  a hundred 
days  have  expired*.  It  has  been  well  marked,  even 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  (who  firfl  noticed  this 

* Toutesfois  tu  noteras,  que  les  anciens  ont  efcrit,  (ce  qu’on  void 
fouvent  par  experience  que  les  fraftures  du  crane  ne  font  hors  du 
peril,  jufque  a cent  jours  apres  la  bleffure  ; faite  partout  fay  avec 
ton  patient  bon  guet,  tant  en  fon  boire,  manger,  repos,  coit,  & autres 
chofcs.  Page  229. 
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kind  of  danger),  down  to  this  prelent  day.  It  is 
through  our  apprehenfion  of  this  kind  of  danger,  that, 
while  we  do  not  defpair  in  the  mod  terrible  wounds 
of  the  flcull,  w7e  never  difr§gard  even  the  moll  trivial 
wound.  A bruifed  blow  with  a club,  the  wound  oi 
a done,  hitting  the  head  againd  the  door,  even  the 
flighted  injury  may  bring  on  this  mod  dreadful 
d ife  ale. 

It  is  this,  exprefsly,  which  makes  gun-fhot  wounds 
of  the  head  fo  much  more  dangerous  than  common 
wounds.  Indeed,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  ob- 
lique touch  of  a ball,  though  it  feems  to  graze  but 
llightly,  will  caufe  this  mifchief.  We  know,  that  the 
bruidng  of  the  inward  parts  againd  the  Ikuil  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  bruidng  of  the  outward  parts,  hurt- 
ing the  pericranium; — and  how  the  pericranium  will 
corrupt  the  Ikuil,  and  the  flcull  the  dura  mater ; and 
how  in  the  end,  after  flow  and  very  gradual  iymp- 
toms,  the  dura  mater  will  draw  the  brain  into  difeafe, 
it  is  very  eafy  to  conceive. 

One  foldier,  for  example,  lhall  have  his  temple 
grazed  with  a ball,  fhall  hardly  know  that  he  is  hurt, 
or  be  lentible,  for  fome  time,  that  he  is  indifpofed ; — 
ihall  walk  about  for  flx  weeks,  apparently  in  perfedt 
health ; and  then,  all  at  once,  fhall  droop,  and  fall 
low,  become  flck,  and  weak ; fhall,  at  lad,  fall  into 
coma,  or  awaken  into  the  mod  dreadful  druggling 
delirium,  and  then  expire  : And  it  fhall  be  found,  that 
the  pericranium  is  feparated  from  the  Ikuil,  the  Audi 
itfelf  black,  and  the  dura  mater  inflamed,  and  op- 
prefled  with  pus : While,  on  the  other  hand,  another 
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foldier  in  the  fame  battle,  (hall  be  fo  wounded  with  a < 
fabre,  that  the  fcalp,  (kull,  and  all,  (hall  be  cut  clean 
away  with  a wound  even  of  the  brain  itfelf,  and  yet 
the  patient  efcape  ; or,  which  is  more  lingular,  a fol- 
dier, wounded  with  a mu(ket-ball,  which  is  left  (lick- 
ing in  the  (kull,  with  much  deprcihon  and  many  frac- 
tures of  the  bone,  (hall  come  to  the  hofpiial,  walking 
alone  ; (hall  fuffer  the  extradtion  of  the  ball,  and  all 
the  incilions  and  pickings  of  bone,  which  luch  a cafe  ; 
require;  and  (hall  eat  and  drink  heartily,  lleep 
foundly,  and  fuffer  not  one  bad  fymptom  during  his 
tedious  cure.  All  this  looks  as  it  confined  mattei, 
and  a lurking  difeafe  were  more  dangerous  than  the 
word  open  fradture,  and  makes  us  watchful  ot  fuch 
fymptoms;  and,  indeed,  it  often  dillinguifhes  the  ex- 
perienced furgeon,  that  he  forefees  the  greateft  dan- 
ger, where,  to  the  ignorant  friends,  there  feems  to  be 
lead  caufe  for  alarm.  The  contrad  of  two  fuch  cafes, 
though  feen  but  once  in  our  lives  (yet  we  have,  but 
too  often,  occafion  to  fee  them  contraded  thus), 
would  almod  perfuade  us  to  be  of  opinion  with  Le 
Dran  and  others,  who  feem  to  believe,  that  the  moie 
fradture  there  is,  the  better;  that  the  yielding  and 
fracture  of  the  cranium  faves  the  brain  from  concuf- 
lion. 

But  it  belongs  to  the  prefent  occafion,  to  obferve 
rather  the  infidious  and  dangerous  nature  of  this  flow 
difeafe,  than  the  wonderful  recoveries  after  broad! 
fractures  of  the  (kull.  Wherever  this  puffy  tumor 
arifes,  and  the  bad  fymptoms  enfue,  we  are  to  ufe  the 
trepan  ; and,  fometimes,  before  we  have  cut  half 
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through  the  fkull,  foul  matter  begins  to  iffue  through 
the  trepan  hole  ; or  fometimes,  matter  being  colle&ed 
under  the  dura  mater,  makes  that  membrane  very 
tenfe,  and  oppreftes  the  brain,  fo  that  we  find  it  necef- 
fary  to  open  that  membrane  alfo.  The  patient  is 
generally,  for  the  time,  relieved,  but,  often,  he  is 
again  opprefied,  and  finks,  and  dies  ;— or,  if  he  lives, 
great  fungi,  fooner  or  later,  fhoot  up  through  the 
opening;  and,  by  thele,  as  well  as  by  blood  or  mattei, 
he  is,  at  laft,  opprefied,  and  dies  commonly  in  convul- 
fions.  In  lhort,  fuch  are  the  dangers  of  expofing  the 
brain,  that  I begin  to  incline  to  this  opinion,  that 
though  it  is  abfolutely  our  duty  to  make  one  opening 
for  the  evacuation  of  matter ; yet  if  that  one  be  free,  it 
is  unnecefiary  to  multiply  the  openings ; for  the  dan- 
ger, on  one  hand,  viz.  by  opprefiion  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  is  juft  proportioned  to  the  delay  in 
opening  the  head ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dan- 
ger after  the  operation  is  exadlly  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  holes. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  matter,  my  notion  is,  that 
a man,  who  is  not  faving  of  the  fkull,  is  1 tt  e b tter 
fkilled  in  the  principles  of  furgery  than  Godifredus, 
chief  furgeon  to  the  States  of  Holland,  who  boafted 
of  a friend  of  his,  Henry  Chadborn  by  name,  alfo  a 
furgeon  in  Holland,  who  had  trepanned  the  head  of 
Philip  Count  of  Nafiau  twenty-feven  times;  which 
Henry  Chadborn  had  been  fo  far  from  being  infenfi- 
ble  of  this  honour,  that  he  got  it  fettled  by  the  fol- 
lowing good  certificate,  under  the  prince’s  own  hand: 
— Ego,infrafcriptus,  attejlor  me,  ab  Henrio  Chadborn* 
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Cihrurgo  Neomagnesi, poftquam  vigejtes feptics  mihi ca- 
put perforajfct  rettefuiffe fanatum.  Datum  Weichemi, 
121-no,  Auguttii,  annii  1664. — And  as  for  the  furgeon 
who  does  not  fpare  the  fcaip,  or  rather,  who  does  not 
labour  to  lave  it,  as  the  main  point  of  his  practice,  he 
is  little  better  lkitled  in  his  profeflion  than  the  barber 
mentioned  by  Wifeman,  who  feems  to  have  had  a 
molt  Indian-like  falhion,  whenever  he  was  called  to 
a broken  head  (as  barbers  often  were  in  thole  day>»), 
of  cutting  off  the  fcaip,  and  hanging  it  up,  as  a trophyr 
in  his  (hop  ; that  thofe  who  came  only  to  be  fhaved, 
or  bled,  might  know  how  great  a furgeon  he  was*. 


OF  IMMEDIATE  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Thefe  afFeclions  of  the  brain,  which  I have  juft  ex- 
plained, are  fecondary  ; only  this  delirium  proceeding 
from  high  inflammation,  or  this  oppreffion  and  pally 
proceeding  from  matter  generated  beneath  the  Ikull 
are  indeed  very  frequent ; but  yet  the  immediate  in- 
juries of  the  brain  claim  ftill  more  of  the  furgeon’s 
attention.  In  refpedl  to  thefe  immediate  injuries  of 
the  head,  you  cannot  acquire  a mature  and  fteady 
judgment  but  by  reading  and  reflection,  and  much 
experience  ; if  you  obferve  thefe  injuries  only  in  de- 
tail, you  will  find  the  varieties  infinite,  and  will  fee 

* A young  fellow,  a fervant  to  a horfe  courfer,  was  thrown  off  his 
Jjorfe  againil  fome  of  the  bars  in  Smithfield,  whereby  the  calvaria,  or 
hairy  fcaip,  was  torn  up  from  the  coronal  future  to  the  temporal  mufcle 
on  the  left  fide  : The  fkull  was  bared  between  two  and  three  inches  in 
breadth  ; he  was  led  to  the  next  barber,  who  cut  the  piece  off,  and 
hanged  it  up  in  his  fhop.  Wifeman,  page  124. 
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nothing  but  inextricable  confufion;  if  you  learn  to 
elafs  and  arrange  the  facts,  you  will  find  that  the 
kinds  of  injury  to  the  brain  are  really  few  and  hm- 
ple,  that  there  is  indeed  one  only,  with  which,  as  fui- 
geons,  you  have  any  concern,  or  which  your  opeia- 
tions  will  relieve,  that  is  compression  of  the  brain. 

To  believe  that  a fractured  tkull  is  a chief  cauie,  or 
even  an  abfolute  fign  of  danger,  is  a very  miftaken 
and  vulgar  notion ; it  is  not  the  damage  done  to  the 
Ikull,  but  the  injury  to  the  brain,  that  is  the  caute  ot 
danger,  and  the  fracture  of  the  Ikull  is  but  a taint 
uncertain  mark  of  the  harm  done  to  the  brain.  The 
varied  appearance,  after  injuries  l'eemingly  alike  in  all 
points,  is  very  perplexing;  but  this  we  often  have  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve,  that  no  particular  injury,  no  harm 
to  one  point  only  ot  the  brain,  is  tatal ; that  the  fatal 
injury  is  always  either  that  univertal  lhock  which  we 
call  concussion,  or  that  general  pred'ure  which  we  call 
compression  of  the  brain;  except  t-hefe  two  kinds  ot 
injuries,  we  know  of  none  that  is  abfolutely  fatal;  and 
perhaps  we  may  with  all  fafety,  affirm,  that  theie  is, 
after  all,  but  one  kind  of  injury,  tlriclly  fpeaking,  viz. 
concussion  of  the  brain  that  is  fatal;  tor  the  brain 
itfelf  may  be  wounded  with  weapons  driven  into  its 
fubftance,  may  be  cut  and  torn  by  fraCtured  bones, 
may  be  wafted  with  great  u cers  and  tedious  tuppu- 
rations,  or  by  collections  of  water  the  brain  may  be 
almo.it  annihilated,  without  any  remarkable  afleCtion 
either  of  the  living  principle,  or  of  the  rational  pow- 
ers. I have  feen  people  furvive  prodigious  effufions 
of  blood  for  many  days,  their  judgment  being  very 
little  affedted  ; and  men  lying  under  fuppuration  of 
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the  brain  for  many  weeks,  and  dying  very  eafily  and 
llowly  ; I have  very  often  feen  the  remains  of  mod 
unequivocal  deprelhons  of  the  fkull  ( e.  g.J  from  the 
kick  of  a horie  in  boys  who  have  grown  up  (the  de- 
preffion  ftill  continuing)  till  they  became  drong  and 
healthy  men.  Since  then  no  property  of  the  living 
fyftem  is  hurt,  none  of  the  fenfes  didurbed,  none  of 
the  functions  interrupted,  lince  the  man  not  only  lives 
under  this  load  of  injury,  but  abfolutely  is  redored  to 
perfect  health  and  drength,  after  a lofs  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain  itfelf,  we  perceive  clearly  that  no 
partial  affection  of  the  brain  is  fatal. 

But  concussion  is  an' affection  of  the  whole  nervous 
fyftem, indefinite  and  infcrutable,  which  is  often  fatal: 
we  cannot  conceive  its  nature  before  death,  we  can- 
not find  by  difledtion  what  is  wrong,  we  cannot  pre- 
vent its  conlequences.  It  is  fome  inconceivable  de- 
rangement of  the  brain  which  fometimes  follows  a 
blow,  even  of  the  flighted  kind,  or  which  is  produced, 
as  its  name  implies,  by  a fliock  without  a blow.  A 
man  falls  from  a great  height,  is  not  merely  dunned 
by  the  fall,  but  lies  oppreffed,  as  if  apopledtic,  palling 
his  faeces  involuntarily,  his  pupil  is  dilated,  his  pulfe 
flow  and  intermitting,  his  breathing  laborious,  fono- 
rous,  and  alfo  flow,  his  limbs  cold,  fometimes  paraly- 
tic, fometimes  convulfed,  and  thus  he  dies  ; no  injury 
can  be  difeovered  externally  while  he  was  alive,  and 
when  he  is  dead  no  injury  can  be  found  within ; the 
brain  is  found,  the  membranes  firm,  no  blood,  nor 
matter,  nor  difplaced  bone  opprefies  the  brain ; he  dies 
of  a kind  of  injury  concerning  the  nature  of  which  we 
choofe  to  exprefs  our  ignorance,  by  calling  it  a concus- 
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sion  of  the  brain.  Since  there  is  no  vifible  derange- 
ment,  we  muft  continue,  until  we  learn  more  concern- 
ing its  nature,  to  confider  it  as  fome  immediate  difor- 
ganization  or  derangement  of  the  whole  brain,  and 
we  call  it  concuffion,  becaufe  it  arifes  not  from  any  par- 
ticular injury,  but  from  the  general  (hock ; it  is  more 
readily  produced  by  falls,  than  by  blows ; it  follows  a 
fall  upon  the  breech,  as  well  as  a fall  upon  the  head  ; it 
has  enfued  after  a fall,  even  upon  fo  yielding  a fluid  as 
water;  it  proceeds  from  the  general  fhock  and  derange- 
ment, but  its  particular  nature  is  unknown  ; only  this 
much  we  do  know  concerning  its  ultimate  eftecf,  that  it 
produces  a general  weaknefs  of  the  whole  body,  and 
the  cold  extremities,  dilated  pupil,  laborious  breathing, 
and  intermitting  pulfe,  are  the  figns  of  this  weaknefs; 
and  ftimulants  are  well  known  to  be  the  only  cure. 
Bromefield  began  to  ufe  his  fudorifics  with  advantage, 
without  knowing  what  it  meant,  while  it  was  really 
owing  to  the  opium  which  they  contained : wine  was 
next  ufed ; bliftering  on  the  head  was  next  uled  ; and 
at  laft  hartffiorn  itfelf  was  ufed  with  good  eftedl.  In 
lhort,  that  fafl  vva^  difcovered  only  by  flow  experience, 
which  might  have  been  underftood  from  the  moft  di- 
redl  analogy,  viz.  that  concuffion  is  a ftate  of  weak- 
nefs ; for  when  a man  is  knocked  down  with  the 
fill,  for  example,  he  groans,  is  opprefled,  vomits,  is 
deadly  pale  and  cold,  he  is  as  in  a faint ; when  he 
awakes,  he  flaggers,  has  confufion  of  head,  headach, 
and  ficknefs  of  heart,  and  he  is  belt  recovered  by  harts- 
horn, or  wine.  Now,  had  this  ftate  continued,  it 
would  have  proved  fatal ; had  it  been  fo,  we  ffiould 
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have  fa  id  it  was  of  concuffion  that  he  had  died  ; the 
i'pecies  is  not  changed  by  the  degree  of  the  affe&ion  : 
we  know  this  concuffion,  whether-  temporary  or  per- 
manent, whether  flight  or  fatal,  to  be  merely  a Hate  of 
weaktiefs ; and  we  have  fair  warning  to  forfake  the 
old  plan  of  profufe  bleedings  in  all  injuries  of  the  head ; 
we  know  that  there  can  be  no  dangerous  injury  to  the 
head,  without  fome  degree  of  concuffion  of  the  brain, 
and,  therefore,  in  every  opprefled  patient  we  give 
opium  and  wine. 

Comj'rrssion  is  like  concuffion,  an  affection  of  the 
whole  biain,  and  in  lo  far  as  we  know  it  by  fymp- 
t°ms,  it  is  entirely  the  fame  ; for  a lethargic  (lupor,  fo- 
norous  breathing,  opprelled  and  flow  pulle,  and  diJat- 
ed  pupil,  are  the  chief  ligns  of  it.  Compreffion,  moil 
probably,  produces  a degree  of  that  'dilorder  or  de- 
rangement  by  which  concuffion  is  fatal ; and  one 
might  fay,  without  a violent  figure,  that  compreffion 
were  like  a continued  blow ; that  had  the  blow  been 
withdrawn  the  moment  the  man  fell,  lie  would  have 
revived  immediately ; but  by  the  bones  being  cle- 
prefled,  or  blood  being  poured  out  under  the  fkull, 
the  blow  is,  as  it  were,  continued  ; and,  when  after 
fome  days  the  bone  is  raifed  up,  the  man  begins  in- 
flantly  to  revive  and  move. 

Then  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  injury  may  be  con- 
trafted  thus  with  each  other:  a partial  injury  to  the 
brain,  even  although  it  deitroy  the  fubflai.ee  of  the 
brain,  though  there  be,  as  I have  often  feen,  a deep 
fuppuration  and  wafting  of  the  medullary  fubftance 
©f  the  brain,  is  not  abfolutely  fatal ; the  man  lives 
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and  is  very  little  affedted,  and  fometimes  he  recovers. 
Secondly,  A general  injury  of  the  brain  by  fliock  or 
concuffion  is  fatal  ; it  is  a kind  of  injury,  the  nature 
of  which  we  can  neither  underhand  before  death, 
nor  difcover  by  diffection,  and  which  our  operations 
cannot  cure.  Thirdly,  A general  injury  by  oppreffion 
or  compreffion  of  the  brain,  is  inoft  piobably  like,  in 
its  nature,  to  a general  concuffion,  differing  from  it 
only  in  degree,  the  one  being  a permanent  incurable 
derangement,  the  other  a temporary  derangement  of 
organization  eafily  removed.  There  is  fometimes  a 
concussion  temporary  and  flight,  as  after  a blow  with 
the  fift,  which  foon  vanifhes ; fometimes  a more  dan- 
gerous one,  as  by  a fall  from  fome  great  height,  which 
is  permanent  and  fatal.  And,  in  like  manner,  there  is 
fometimes  a ffighter  derangement  from  compression 
which  we  can  relieve  by  raffing  the  bone,  or  giving 
vent  to  matter  or  blood;  and  fometimes  a permanent 
derangement,  or  perhaps,  as  fome  will  fay,  a degree 
of  c'oncuffion-along  with  the  compreffion,  which  our 
operations  cannot  relieve.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
no  partial  injury  is  neceffarily  fatal, — that  concuffion, 
or  this  unknown  internal  derangement  of  the  brain,  is, 
if  it  goes  a certain  length,  irremediable  and  abfolutely 
fatal, — that  compreffion,  which  is  like  concuffion,  is 
alfo  often  fatal  ; while  fuppurations  wafting  even  the 
fubftance  of  the  brain  hardly  affedt  the  vital  or  the 
mental  powers,  a patient  living  with  an  abfeefs  deep 
in  the  very  fubftance  of  the  brain  : and  what  is  Very 
curious,  this  internal  fuppuration  produces  its  worft 
effects,  when  the  matter  begins  to  be  confined  and 
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to  opprefs  the  whole  brain,  fo  that  even  in  this  cafe 
it  is  not  fo  much  the  deftru&ion  of  a part,  as  the  op- 
preffion  of  the  whole,  that  is  a caufe  of  danger. 

If  there  be  an  injury  of  the  fcalp,  a hurt  of  the 
ikull,  an  internal  reparation  of  the  dura  mater,  or  any 
injury,  which  endangers  inflammation  of  the  brain* 
and  if,  along  with  that  kind  of  danger,  there  be 
actually  fymptoms  which  mark  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  we  try  to  prevent  or  moderate  the  inflamma- 
tion by  bleedings.  If  there  be  a concuflion,  and  that 
the  patient  lies  oppreffed,  vomiting,  with  difficult 
breathing  and  a flow  pulfe,  we  ufe  opium,  wine,  and 
all  forms  of  ffimulants.  If  there  be,  along  with  this 
oppreflion,  external  marks  of  injury,  after  an  accident, 
fuch  as  might  caufe  extravafation  of  blood  or  depref- 
fion  of  the  Ikull,  in  fuch  cafe  our  duty  is,  firft,  to  open 
the  fcalp  fo  as  to  examine  the  Ikull,  and  next,  to  tre- 
pan the  Ikull,  if  it  be  not  found,  with  the  hopes  of 
relieving  the  brain. 

Thus  you  perceive,  that  no  injury  requires  opera- 
tion, except  compreflion  of  the  brain,  which  may  arife 
either  from  extravafated  blood,  or  from  deprefled 
bone,  cr  matter  generated  within  the  Ikull. 

* The  vafcular  lyftem  withint  he  the  Ikull  is  fo  very 

* The  vafcular  fyftem  within  the  fkull,  is  what  the  furgeon  is  lef& 
curious  about,  for  if  it  is  burft,  or  otherwife  hurt,  there  is  no  help- 
ing of  it ; but  the  vafcular  fyftem  rvithout  the  fkull,  he  is  more  in- 
terefted  in  knowing  well ; and  accordingly  we  have  many  directions 
about  the  way  of  managing  the  frontal  and  temporal  arteries,  but 
none,  fo  far  as  I remember,  fo  curious  as  that  which  I lhall  now 
quote.  “ In  wounds  of  the  forehead,  haemorrhages  are  troublefome, 
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profufe,  that  extravafations  are  very  frequent,  both  on 
the  furface  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain.  Some- 
times the  veins  of  the  choroid  plexus  burft,  and  then 
the  ventricles  are  filled  with  blood,  but  this  is  lei s fre- 
quent after  falls  or  blows  than  in  difeafes ; fometimes 
the  fmaller  finufes  or  veins  about  the  bafis  of  the  brain 
are  torn,  efpecially  in  counter-fiffures,  filling  the  ficull 

on  account  of  the  bleeding  arteries  running  in  a groove  of  the  bone.” 
This  is  an  old  foolifh  flory,  bandied.about  from  hand  to  hand  ; it  is 
in  every  book,  old  and  new,  fo  far  the  thing  is  excufable ; but  the 
following  operation,  as  defcribed  in  the  next  paragraph,  is  not  to 
be  paffed  over. 

<<  When  the  haemorrhage  continues  fo  profufe  as  to  endanger  the 
patient,  it  may  be  proper  even  to  remove  that  portion  of  the  ficull  in 
which  the  veflel  is  incafed  ; or  in  the  hands  of  a vice  operator,  the 
intention  may  be  anfwered  by  taking  away  only  the  outer  table  of  the 
Ikull ; for,  in  fomc  cafes,  thefe  arteries  run  for  a confiderable  fpace 
between  the  two  lamina  of  the  bone,  and  in  fuch  inftances  our  obje£t 
mufl  be  accomplifhed  by  the  removal  of  one  of  them.”  Vide  Ben- 
jamin Bell's  Syftem  of  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  169.  I declare  that  I know 
nothing  about  the  artery  “ running  for  a confiderable  fpace  between 
the  two  lamina  of  the  bone.”  Monro,  I dare  fay,  knows  nothing 
about  it ; and  this  is  at  leaft  one  new  operation,  which  Mr.  Bell  has 
a fair  title  to,  and  which  I am  fure  he  never  flole  from  Dr.  Monro. 

Has  Mr.  Bell  ever  feen  a ficull  ? or  read  of  a ficull  ? or  heard  of  a 

* , 

ficull  ? or  can  he  point  out  any  drawing  of  a ficull,  among  all  the 
books  of  the  anatomifts  ? with  ati  artery  funk  into  the  frontal  bone  ? 
Until  Mr.  Bell  fatisfy  me,  in  fome  way  or  other,  about  this  artery, 
I fhall  hold  this  as  one  of  the  curious  examples  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing a fyflem  of  furgery  by  conje&ures  and  mere  guefs.  And  even 
when  Mr.  Bell  has  found  out  the  ficull  that  he  wants,  I fhall  ftill  take 
the  privilege  of  faying,  that  if  any  young  man  were,  on  his  authori- 
ty,  to  apply  the  trepan  for  fuch  a reafon,  he  would  probably  kill  his 
patient. 
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down  to  the  occipital  hole,  and  fometimes  descending 
into  the  canal  of  the  fpine;  fometimes  the  blood  burfts 
from  the  delicate  veins  of  the  pia  mater,  and  then  the 
Surface  of  the  brain  is  covered  with  blood;  and  very 
often  the  artery  of  the  dura  mater  is  burft  or  torn,  l'o 
as  to  opprefs  the  brain  with  blood;  when  this  happens, 
the  cafe  is  ftri&ly  an  aneurifm  of  the  brain,  and  as  in 
aneurifms  or  burllings  of  the  internal  mamary  or  inter- 
coflal  arteries,  the  heart  and  lungs  are  opprefled ; this 
aneurifm  of  the  artery  of.  the  dura  mater  opprdfes  the 
brain.  This  is  the  molt  frequent  accident  of  all,  be- 
caufe  the  artery  of  the  dura  mater  is  molt  expofed  to 
be  pricked  or  lacerated,  in  fradtures  of  the  fkull ; it  is 
in  a manner  incafed  within  the  bone ; but  it  is  the 
lealt  dangerous,  becaufe  the  moment  we  trepan  the 
Ikull  we  give  vent  to  the  blood. 

There  is  Itill  but  one  motive  for  applying  the  tre- 
pan, viz.  to  relieve  the  brain  from  comprellion  ; whe- 
ther that  be  from  blood,  matter,  or  depreffed  bone. 
If  there  be  blood,  it  is  to  be  known  only  by  guefs,  by 
having  opened  the  fcalp  at  the  place  of  the  blow,  in 
the  expe&ation  of  finding  a fra&ure  of  the  Ikull ; and 
by  next  trepanning  the  ikull,  in  hopes  of  finding 
blood  lying  upon  the  Surface  of  the  brain.  But  if  Hill 
after  opening  the  Ikull  the  patient  fliould  lie  comatofe 
and  opprefled,  it  being  plain,  that  he  mull  die. if  not 
relieved  ; and  if  alfo,  from  the  tenfion  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter, we  fufpedl  that  there  is  blood  under  that  mem- 
brane, we  rauft  venture  to  open  it  alfo,  in  hopes  ot  re- 
lieving the  brain.  If  matter,  lying  upon’  the  Surface 
of  the  dura  mater,  be  the  caufe  of  the  comprellion,  it 
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will  be  known  by  the  previous  fymptoms ; by  quick- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe,  headach,  flufhed  face,  turgid  eyes, 
corded  feeling  in  the  head,  and  all  the  other  figns 
marking  an  inflammation  of  the  brain.  And  if,  after 
all  thefe  fymptoms,  fliivering,  languors,  faintings,  flight 
vomitings,  and  delirium  come  on,  we  are  fure  of  the 
cafe.  If  there  be  found  a fiflure  of  the  fkull,  that  fif- 
fure  is  not  itfelf  the  caufe  of  danger,  but  it  is  the  mark 
of  that  degree  of  injury,  which  may  have  produced 
extravafation  ; it  alio  marks  the  place  of  the  violence, 
and  points  out  where  we  iliould  apply  the  trepan.  A 
fiflure  is  not  of  itfelf  a motive  for  trepanning  the 
fkull ; but  if  with  the  fiflure  the  patient  lies  opprefled, 
then  the  oppreflion  is  the  mark  of  danger,  perhaps, 
from  extravafated  blood ; and  the  fradlure,  or  fiflure 
of  the  fkull,  marks  the  point  on  which  we  fliould  ap- 
ply our  trepan.  When  the  bones  are  diredlly  prefled 
down  by  the  blow,  our  way  of  proceeding  is  very 
plain  ; if  the  bones  be  moveable,  we-raife  them  gent- 
ly up,  if  they  feem  totally  difengaged,  we  pick  them 
away,  if  the  bones  be  locked  in  one  with  another,  and 
prefled  under  the  found  fkull,  we  cut  out  one  angle 
with  the  trepan,  and  that  enables  us  to  raife  the  de- 
prefled  bone. 

In  all  this  operation  we  lhculd  be  gentle,  and  rather 
referved ; for  when  blood  has  covered  the  whole  fkull 
from  the  iagital  future  quite  to  the  petrous  bone,  it 
has  all  been  evacuated  by  one  Angle  opening,  and  the 
patient  faved.  When  there  has  been  pus  generated 
in  great  quantity,  and  much  of  the  dura  mater  de- 
tached, one  fingle  perforation  has  been  fufficient 
Vol.II.  K 
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When  pieces  of  the  fkull  have  been  apparently  fo  de- 
tached from  their  membranes,  that  they  have  feemed 
irretrievably  led,  they  have,  notwithftanding,  lived  and 
healed,  efpecially  in  young  patients;  and  often,  when 
the  depreffion  has  feemed  fo  great,  that  the  furgeon 
has  negleded  to  raife  it,  or  has  been  fo  difficult  to 
raife,  that  he  has  forfaken  it,  the  patient  has  lived  not- 
withftanding the  great  oppreffion,  and  been  reftored  to 
perfed  health. 

Thus,  once  more  I recommend  to  you  to  be  gen- 
tle, and  modeft,  at  the  fame  time  that  you  are  daring ; 
and  1 venture  to  fay,  that  no  man,  who  knows  ot 
thefe  things,  will  iniift  upon  railing,  with  unrelenting 
accuracy,  and  to  the  exprefs  level  of  the  fkull,  every 
deprefied  piece  of  bone,  unlefs  he  were  indeed  a fur- 
geon fo  very  careful,  “ That  in  a wounded  inteftine, 
he  would  not  leave  even  the  fmallelt  opening,  that 
could  admit  either  chyle  or  fteces  to  pafs,  without 
Hitching  it  up.”  But  this  is  a kind  of  furgery  which 
X have  no  good  opinion  of ; you  are  not  to  ufe  the 
trepan,  unlefs  when  you  have  fome  dired  and  plain 
motive  ; there  is  enough  of  furgery,  and  of  operations 
of  all  kinds,  without  fuch  imprudence;  imprudence  of 
this  kind  is  quite  unbecoming  in  a man  who  has 
grown  old  in  furgery ; but  in  one  who  pretends  to 
teach  the  fcience  to  others,  it  is  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Therefore,  having  laid  down  thefe  few  pofi- 
tive  diredions,  I ffiall  now  mention  one  negative  rule.; 
and  I (hall  explain  it  to  you  very  roundly,  viz.  that 
you  are  not  to  hearken  to  thofe  writers,  who  are  fo 
hardened  in  furgery,  or  fo  childiffily  fond  of  opera- 
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tions,  as  to  trepan  the  fkull  as  willingly  without  any 
reafon  or  apology,  as  when  the  motives  are  direCt  and 
clear.  How  much  mail  a young  man  be  furprifed,  at 
being  told,  firft  of  all,  that  the  operation  of  trepan  is 
in  itfelf,  indeed,  and  independent  of  the  accidents 
which  have  required  it,  a very  dangerous  one  ; but 
that,  notwithftanding  this,  it  mull  be  often  performed, 
when  we  neither  know  what  ails  the  patient,  nor  in 
what  part  of  the  head  his  diftrefs  lies : that  when  the 
patient  lies  flupid  and  opprefled,  though  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  arifes  from  compreflion,  or  from  the 
frock  merely,  or  \yhether  it  arifes  from  the  depreflion 
of  the  cranium,  or  from  the  effufion  of  blood,  we  are 
fill  to  trepan ; — how  much  mud  a young  man  be 
ihocked  with  the  cruelty  and  abfurdity  of  furgery, 
when  he  is  told  firft,  that  when  there  is  no  tumor,  nor 
any  other  outward  mark  of  injury,  he  muft  examine 
round  all  the  head,  thumbing  and  fqueezing  it,  and 
the  moment  that  the  patient  feems  to  llirink,  there  to 
cut  into  the  fkull ; next,  that  when  he  finds  the  out- 
ward furfacc  of  the  fkull  found,  he  is  to  prefume,  that 
the  inner  table  of  it  is  broken,  and  to  apply  the  trepan; 
next,  finding  the  inner  table  alfo  entire,  he  is  to  cut 
through  the  dura  mater,  looking  for  blood,  or  fome-' 
thing  under  that  membrane ; and  laftly,  having  found 
his  perforation  at  one  point  of  the  head  ineffectual, 
he  is  to  repeat  his  perforations  all  round,  on  various 
parts  of  the  fkull.  This  is  the  exprefs  rule  which 
a modern  author  gives  to  “ young  practitioners.” 
And  every  want  of  motive,  and  every  appearance  of 
want  of  fuccefs,  is  to  puflt  us  deeper  and  deeper  in 
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this  defperate  operation.  What  mull  a young  man 
think  of  the  fcience  which  he  has  fet  himfelf  to  learn  ? 
What  mull  be  the  feelings  of  any  old  or  fenfible  man 
of  our  profefiion,  when  he  is  told,  that  this  fingle  piece 
of  furgery  is  diffufed  over  fifty  pages,  is  blazoned  and 
enforced  with  the  moll  violent  aflertions,  and  is  exhi- 
bited as  one  of  the  moll  meritorious  improvements  in 
modern  furgery.  But  left  my  motives,  for  the  whole- 
fome  criticifms  which  I am  now  going  to  make,  Ihould 
not  be  very  manifeft,  I fhall  quote  the  text ; and,  hav- 
ing done  fo,  I may  then  almoft  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourfelves.  “ But  when  no  tumor4  inflammation,  or 
any  other  mark  of  injury,  is  difcovered,  we  may,  on 
fome  occafions,  be  directed  to  the  feat  of  the  ac- 
cident, by  prefling  firmly  over  the  whole  head ; and 
if  we  find,  upon  repeated  trials,  that  prefiure  produces 
more  pain  in  one  particular  part  than  in  ocheis,  a cu- 
cumftance  of  which  we  may  be  convinced,  it  the  pa- 
tient moans  much  upon  preflure  being  applied  to  it ; 
and  if  he  puts  up  his  hand,  or  draws  away  his  head, 
on  this  trial  being  repeated,  we  may  conclude,  with 
much  probability,  that  this  is  the  leat  ot  the  injury  '. 

“ When,  therefore,  the  fymptoms  of  a comprefled 
brain  are  evidently  marked,  we  ought,  without  hefi- 
ration,  to  proceed  to  examine  the  Hate  of  the  cra- 
nium, wherever  appearances  clearly  point  out,  or 
even  where  they  lead  us  only  to  conjedlure  where  a 
fradlure  is.” 

“ We  do  this  by  laying  the  bone  bare,  by  making 
* Vide  Benjamin  Bell’s  Syftem  of  Surgery,  vol.  111.  page  39. 
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an  indiion  with  a fcalpel  through  all  the  external  co- 
verings of  the  ikull  Upon  the  teguments  being 
divided,  if  the  ikull  is  found  to  be  fraCtured  and  de- 
preifed,  the  nature  of  the  cafe  is  thus  rendered  clear 
and  obvious  ; and  the  means  which  we  fliall  after- 
wards point  out,  for  the  treatment  of  fraCtures,  at- 
tended with  depreilion,  iliould  be  immediately  em- 
ployed. “ But,  even  in  cafes  where  no  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a fraCture  is  met  with,  and  where  no  tu- 
mor, difcolouration,  or  other  external  mark  of  injury 
is  difcovered,  if  the  patient  continues  to  labour  under 
fymptoms  of  a compreffed  brain ; if  the  pericranium 
has  been  feparated  from  the  bone ; and  efpecially  if 
this  laft  has  loft  its  natural  appearance,  and  has  ac- 
quired a pale,  white,  or  duiky  yellow  hue,  the  trepan 
ought  to  be  applied,  without  hefitation,  at  the  place 
where  thefe  appearances  mark  the  exiftence  of  fome 
injury  f.” — “ Again,  although  no  mark,  either  of 
fraCture  or  of  any  dileafe  underneath,  fhould  appear 
on  the  external  table  of  the  bone  newly  laid  bare, 
yet  there  is  a poffibility,  that  the  internal  table  may 
be  fraCtured  and  deprefled.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a 
common  occurrence,  but  various  inftances  of  it  are 
recorded  by  authors : I have  met  with  it  in  different 
cafes ; and  other  practitioners,  on  whofe  accounts  I 
can  place  the  molt  perfeCt  confidence,  likewife  men- 
tion it. 

“ In  ordinary  practice,  if  no  benefit  is  reaped  from 
the  application  of  the  trepan,  if  there  is  no  fraCture 

* Ibid.  vol.  iii.  page  40  -j-  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  page  44. 

$ Ibid.  vol.  iii.  page  45. 
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difcovered  of  the  internal  table  of  the  fkull,  or  no  ex- 
travafation  on  that  part  of  the  brain,  newly  denu- 
dated  by  a removal  of  a piece  of  bone,  and  ii  blood- 
letting, laxatives,  and  the  other  means  ufually  em- 
ployed, do  not  remove  the  fymptoms  of  compreflion, 
it  is  generally  concluded,  that  they  depend,  either 
upon  a concufiion  of  the  brain,  or  upon  extravafation 
in  fome  of  the  internal  parts  of  it,  where  the  eftedts  of 
an  operation  cannot  reach  ; and  accordingly  the  pa- 
tient is  left  to  his  fate,  without  any  attempt  being 
made  for  his  relief*.” 

“ In  whatever  part  of  the  head  the  patient  com- 
plains, on  prefiure  being  applied  to  it,  the  fkull 
fhould  be  laid  bare  by  an  incifion,  in  the  manner  wc 
have  mentioned.  If  both  tables  of  the  fkull  are  frac- 
tured and  depreffed,  the  caufe  of  all  the  mifchief  will 
thus  be  difcovered  ; but,  even  although  no  fuch  de- 
preffion  or  fracture  fhould  be  met  with  in  the  exter- 
nal lamella  of  the  bone,  as  there  is  at  lead  fome 
chance  of  mifchief  being  met  with  underneath,  either 
from  a fra&ure  of  the  internal  table,  or  from  extrava- 
fation ; and  as  nothing  can  fave  the  patient  but  a re- 
moval of  this,  the  trepan  ought  to  be  immediately 
applied  ; and  wherever  there  is  the  lead  reafon  to 
fufped,  either  from  pain  being  induced  from  predure 
applied  in  the  manner  we  have  directed,  or  from  any 
other  circumdance,  that  mifchief  may  be  concealed  : 
as  long  as  relief  has  not  been  obtained  by  what  was 
previoufly  done,  the  operation  ought  dill  to  be  re- 


* Ibid.  vol.  iii.  page  48- 
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peated,  as  being  the  only  means  from  whence  any 

advantage  can  be  derived 

“ But  it  often  happens,  that  no  external  mark  is 
to  be  met  with  to  lead  to  the  feat  of  the  injury  ; 
even  after  the  whole  head  is  fliaved,  and  examined 
with  moll  minute  attention,  the  Ikin  will,  in  vari- 
ous inftances  be  found  perfectly  found,  without  any 
appearance  either  of  tumor  or  difcolouration.  A pa- 
tient, in  fuch  circumftances,  we  fuppofe  to  be  in 
great  hazard,  from  the  brain  being  comprefled  in  one 
part  or  another:  Unlefs  this  compreffion  be  removed 
by  an  operation,  he  mult  in  all  probability  die ; in 
what  manner,  then,  is  a practitioner  to  conduct  him*, 
felf  ? The  fituation  is  diftreffing ; but  (till,  in  my  opi- 
nion, there  fliould  be  no  hefitation  as  to  the  line  of 
conduct  a furgeon  ought  to  purfue,  which  fhould  be 
quite  the  reverie  of  what  is  almoft  universally 

ADOPTED.” 

“ Ir  has  hitherto  been  held  as  an  eftablilhed  maxim 
never  to  apply  the  trepan,  in  corhpreffion  of  the  brain 
from  external  violence,  wtiere  no  external  mark  oc- 
curs to  point  out  the  feat  of  the  injury  -j* “ we  lhall 
fuppofe,  therefore,  for  the  reafons  now  mentioned,  that 
the  trepan  is  to  be  applied  on  the  account  of  fymp- 
toms  which  accompany  a comprefled  ftate  of  the  brainy 
but  where  no*external  mark  indicates  the  particular 
feat  of  the  injury,  it  may  be  alked  in  what  manner  is 
an  operator  to  proceed  ? As  the  caufe  producing  the 
compreffion  may  exifl:  as  readily  in  one  part  of  the 

f Ibid.  vol.  iii.  page  117. 
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brain  as  in  another,  it  may  feem  to  be  a matter  of  little 
importance  in  what  part  of  the  head  the  firfl  perfora- 
tion is  made.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe ; for,  as  we  are  fuppofing  the  compreflion  to  be 
induced  by  blood  or  ferum,  and  as  thefe,  while  in  a 
fluid  ftate,  are  always  palling  as  much  towards  the  ba- 
lis  of  the  brain,  as  the  connection  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  internal  furface  of  the  Ikull  will  allow  ; 
it  will  be  proper  to  form  the  firfl  perforation  in  the 
most  inferior  part  of  the  cranium  in  which  it  can 
with  any  propriety  be  made,  and  to  proceed  to  per- 
forate EVERY  ACCESSIBLE  PART  OF  THE  SKULL,  till  the 
caufe  of  the  compreflion  is  discovered  “ But,  as 
the  fafetv  of  thole  intruded  to  us  ought  to  be  our  firfl 
and  great  objedl,  and  profeflional  fame  only  a fecondary 
confideration,  whenever  we  are  certain  that  death  muft 
enfue,  if  not  prevented  by  the  timely  application  of  a 
proper  remedy,  although  there  may  be  very  little  cer- 
tainty of  this  remedy  proving  fuccefsful ; yet  if  it  is 
the  only  means  from  whence  there  is  any  chance  of 
fafety,  it  ought  undoubtelly  to  be  employed.  It  is 
on  this  principle  folely,  that  I have  advifed  the  prac- 
tice of  perforating  the  Ikull  in  different  places,  when, 
in  cafes  of  compreffed  brain,  the  part  chiefly  affedted 
is  not  pointed  out  by  fome  external  mark  ®f  injury  f.” 

. Any  man  may  fometimes  be  feduced,  fo  far  as  to  do 
incautious  things  in  the  heat  and  buffle  of  an  opera- 
tion ; but  to  write  all  this  in  cold  blood  is  quite  be- 
yond the  common.  I might,  indeed,  very  fafely  leave 


* Ibid.  vol.  iii.  page  121. 


f Ibid.  vol.  iii.  page  1 30. 
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this  to  your  own  good  fenfe ; but  I muft,  in  a tew 
words,  entreat  you  to  conlider  whither  this  practice 
would  lead  you.  A.  boy  is  itruck  by  anothei  w ith 
a done,  lies  for  many  days  bleeding  at  the  note,  coma- 
tofe,  vomiting,  and  with  every  bad  fymptom  ; his  fur- 
geons  are  all  the  while  advifing  the  operation,  his 
friends  are  pleading  for  a refpite,  when  the  boy  begins 
gradually  to  recover,  and  is  in  a tew  days  perfedtly 
reltored.  I have  feen  a prudent  phyfician  refill  with 
great  perfeverance,  while  a bold  furgeon,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  violently  bent  on  the  operation,  and 
the  boy  in  a few  days  recover.  I have  known  a gen- 
tleman after  falling  from  his  horfe,  lie  for  many  weeks 
opprelTed,  and  in  a profound  coma,  with  continual  vo- 
mitings, and  bleedings  from  the  cars  fo  profule  as  ab- 
folutely  to  endanger  life,  who  yet  recovered  perfectly. 
Often,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  they  dare  not  per- 
form this  operation,  we  hear  of  patients  lying  oppref- 
fed  for  many  days,  and  weeks,  and  yet  recovering  in 
the  end  ; and  in  every  hofpital  we  occafionally  fee 
the  fame.  Mr.  Pott  obferves,  “ that  fymptoms  of 
oppreflion  are  no  g&od  reafon  for  cutting  the  integu- 
ments, and  that  the  lofs  of  fenfe,  the  hasmorrhagy 
from  the  nofe  and  ears  are  fometimes  totally  relieved 
by  the  common  means  Conlider  if,  in  any  given 

* Mr.  Bell  of  Albie  having  drunk  too  freely,  was  thrown  from 
his  horfe  as  he  was  riding  home  ; he  lay  for  fbme  time  on  the  fnow, 
cold  and  benumbed, — no  wound  nor  bruife  could  be  difcovered,  only 
there  was  a fmall  fwclling  above  the  left  eye,  and  that  eye-lid  was  pa- 
ralytic. His  friends  thought  him  in  a found  deep  ; but  in  a few  hours 
he  awoke  in  a violent  frenzy,  furioufiy  mad,  beating  every  one  that 
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cafe,  the  patient  lying  opprefied,  and  having  no  mark 
of  injury  outwardly,  upon  the  head,  you  fhould  ad- 
vife  the  trepan,  while  a man  who  had  fludied  more 
the  common  fenfe  of  forgery  than  the  authorities  of 
fchool  books,  fhould  prevent  this  unmeaning  opera- 
tion ; and  if,  in  the  meanwhile  the  patient  fhould  be 
entirely  relieved  ! what  would  become  of  you  ? Or, 
if  you  fhould  be  allowed  to  perform  your  operation, 
and  fhould  find  nothing  wrong,  what  confolation 
would  that  be?  But  if  without  any  kind  of  motive 
you  fliould  continue  your  perforations  quite  found  the 
fkull,  I dare  affure  you,  that  there  is  but  one  man 
alive  who  would"  ftand  forth  to  vindicate  your  conduct, 
and  whether,  after  the  experiment  were  made,  he 
would  have  the  boldnefs  to  do  that,  which,  in  all  con- 
fcience  and  honefty,  he  ought  to  do,  I do  not  know. 
This  mufl  be,  no  doubt,  a precious  leffon  for  young 
furgeons  ; the  danger  and  folly  of  the  thing  is  what 
mufl  chiefly  affect  every  ferious  perfon  ; but  befides 
that,  the  following  quotations  mufl  be  very  amufing 
to  thofe  who  know  how  this  matter  really  ftands. 
“ Although  (fays  Mr.  Bell)  the  opinion  I have  thus 


came  near  him,  and  biting  thofe  that  held  him,  fo  that  it  required 
fofcr  men  to  keep  him  down  in  bed,  and  many  more  to  hold  him 
while  the  furgeon  bled  him.  Mr.  Hill,  after  relating  the  cafe,  and 
how  he  recovered  his  fenfes  fuddenly,  while  walking  in  the  fields  on 
the  twentieth  day,  adds  this  note,  “ Dr.  Gilchriil  and  I went  often 
to  him  with  the  defign  of  applying  the  trepan  ; but  as  no  particular 
fymptom  indicated  where  that  could  be  done  with  advantage,  we  did 
not  think  proper  to  do  it  by  guefs.”  Hill,  p.  1 25.  In  this  I am  not 
fure  but  that  they  were  pretty  much  in  the  right. 
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ventured  to  give  is  not  agreeable  to  general  practice, 
yet  as  this  practice  has  ancient  cuftom  only  tor  its 
fupport,  being,  in  every  other  refpedt  apparently  i 
founded,  the  advantages  which  may  accrue  from  a 
different  mode  of  treatment  will  only  require  to  be 
thus  fully  pointed  out,  in  order  to  procure  it  a favour- 
able reception.”  “ Prejudice  arifing  from,  and  fup- 
ported  by  ancient  authority,  will  here,  as  m moll  cafes, 
have  feme  effect  in  preventing  a mw  propofal  from 
meeting  with  much  attention  ; but  I think  it  proba- 
ble that  no  great  length  of  time  will  be  required  to 
place  it  in  a more  favourable  point  of  view  It  is 

a pity  to  fee  the  author  in  fuch  anxiety  about  this 
new  propofal  of  his ; it  feems  to  have  quite  bewilder- 
ed his  judgment,  whenever  he  tried  to  guets  about 
the  fate  of  this  important  difeovery  ; in  one  moment 
he  fays,  “ it  needs  but  to  be  thus  fully  pointed  out  to 
procure  it  favourable  reception he  fays  with  the 
fame  breath,  “ prejudice  will  prevent  it.”  It  this 
maxim  of  operating  with  the  trepan,  only  when  fome 
good  motive  for  fo  doing  can  be  thown,  is  now  to  be 
confidered  merely  as  an  ancient  cuftom,  I mull  de- 
clare that  it  is  an  ancient  cuftom  with  which  I am 
well  contented.  If  nothing  but  prejudice  can  ac- 
count for  a man  refuting  to  trepan  when  he  does  not 
fee  any  reafon  for  fo  doing,  I mutt  rejoice  that  I am  as 
full  of  prejudice  as  I could  defire  to  be  ; but,  after 
all,  though  he  abufes  us  in  this  manner,  about  our  ge- 
neral pra&ice,  Mr.  Bell  has  really  no  great  ftiare  in 


i 


* P-  I31- 
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this  curious  difcovery ; for  I believe  it  would  be  ealy 
to  convidt  feme  very  old  and  refpettable  writers,  and 
Heifter  among  others,  of  the  wicked  and  felonious 
intention  of  anticipating  this  new  propofal  of  Mr. 
Bell’s.  Heirter’s  words  are  thefe  : “ Sometimes  it  is 
impoffible  to  difeover  the  particular  part  of  the  crani- 
um which  is  injured ; the  patient,  in  the  mean  time,  be- 
ing afflidted  with  the  mod  urgent  and  dangerous  fymp- 
toms.  In  thefe  cafes  it  will  be  necelfary  to  trepan 
lirft  on  the  right  lide  of  the  head,  then  on  the  left 
fide,  afterwards  upon  the  forehead,  and  laflly,  upon 
the  occifu  r,  and  fo  all  round  until  you  meet  with  the 
feat  ol  the  diforder  Here,  for  the  honour  of  the 
old  furgery,  is  one  man  as  free  from  prejudice  as  could 
be  defired,  and  from  all  other  feelings  that  might  trou- 
ble a lurgeon.  If  I were  to  take  any  further  pains  to 
refute  an  opinion,  againft  which  your  fenfibility,  judg- 
ment, and  every  manly  feeling  muft  be  roufed,  I fliould 
employ  myfelf  chiefly  in  explaining  to  you  how  ab- 
furd  the  intention  were,  and  how  melancholy  the  con- 
clufion  would  be.  As  for  the  intention,  it  feems  to 
me  to  be  nothing  more  natural  than  merely  this,  that 
the  furgeon  is  by  all  this  boring  at  the  fkull  “ feeking,” 
as  a certain  great  author  would  have  expreffed  him- 
lelf,  “ fomething  which  lies  fomewhere  j-.”  And  as 

* Heifter,  p.  358. 

-f  The  author  I allude  to  is  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who,  in  a mod  cu- 
rious account  of  a gentleman  who  had  been  ^ ftiot  in  a duel,  with  a 
ball  which  paffed  acrofs  the  abdomen,  informs  us  molt  minutely,  that, 

‘ among  other  iymptoms,  he  had  frequent  vomiting,  chiefly  of  bile, 
with  fmall  bits  of  fomething  that  was  of  fome  confidence. ’’  Hunter, 
p.  546. 
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for  the  probable  confequences,  I am  fure  they  are  inch, 
that  we  might  with  all  fafety  clafs  the  operation  under 
that  divifion  of  wounds  which  is  denominated  by  old 
authors  lethalitas  per  accidens.  For  “ Wounds,  (fiys 
Heifter*)  become  mortal  by  accidents,  either  by 
the  ill  condudl  of  the  patient  himfelf,  or  by  the  ig- 
norance or  negledt  ol  the  iurgeon.”  “ The  accui- 
ed  perfon  ought  to  be  acquitted,  and  the  Iurgeon 

indidted.” 


* I-Jeifter,  p.  31.  and  32. 
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ON  WOUNDS  OF  THE  THROAT. 

It  is  only  by  his  general  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  furgery,  and  by  his  particular  acquaintance  with 
the  parts  about  the  throat,  that  a man  can  be  prepar- 
ed for  the  ugly  accidents  which  overtake  us  fo  fud- 
denly;  but  yet,  however  neceffary  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge is,  I mud;  prefume,  that  it  is  rather  what  you 
have  already  acquired,  than  what  I ought  to  teach 
you.  I fliall  refrain  from  any  other  than  the  flighted 
remarks  upon  the  relations  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
throat  to  each  other,  and  fliall  date  fuch,  merely,  as 
will  aflilt  you  in  acquiring  corredl  notions  of  the  acci- 
dents which  commonly  happen,  and,  what  is  of  fully 
as  much  confequence,  of  the  midakes  that  are  very 
commonly  committed  ; for  I fliall  undertake  to  prove, 
that  many  among  thofe  who  have  written  cafes  of  this 
kind,  have  fpoken  very  loofely,  hardly  underdanding 
the  parts  wliich  they  pretended  to  deferibe. 

The  larynx  is  the  cartilaginous  part  of  that  tube 
which  conveys  the  air  ; — and  the  connections  of  the 
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larynx  with  the  furrounding  parts  are  thefe  : The  os 
hyoid  as  lies  under  the  chin,  in  that  great  fold  which 
we  call,  in  fat  people,  the  double  chin.  It  lies,  pro- 
perly, in  the  root  of  the  tongue  ; whence  it  is  fome- 
titnes  called  the  bone  of  the  tongue ; it  cannot  eafily 
be  felt  from  without ; but,  when  we  thruft  the  finger 
down  into  the  throat,  in  the  accident  of  a fifli  bone, 
or  any  foreign  body  flicking  there,  wre  feel  the  two 
{lender  horns  of  the  os  hyoides  extending  and  holding 
open  the  pharynx  or  bag,  by  which  we  fwallow ; lo 
that  the  os  hyoides,  which  refembles  the  thought- 
bone  of  a fowl,  has  its  bafe  or  angle  lodged  in  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  and  its  two  long  horns  extending 
along  the  fides  of  the  pharynx. 

The  fil'd  piece  of  the  larynx  is  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, the  great  lhield-like  cartilage  which  protects  all 
the  others,  which  is  eafily  felt,  being  the  mod  promi- 
nent point  of  the  throat.  The  outward  projection  of 
it,  where  it  makes  its  angle  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
throat,  is  called  the  pomum  adami  ; and  w'ithin  this 
cartilage,  and  under  the  protection  of  its  broad  wings, 
lies  the  rima  glottidis,  or  that  delicate  opening  or 
chink,  which  forms  the  voice. 

The  epiglottis,  or  valve,  which  lies  over  the  glot- 
tis or  chink,  to  defend  it,  is  connected  rather  with  the 
os  hyoides,  and  root  of  the  tongue,  than  with  the  la- 
rynx or  cartilaginous  part  of  the  trachea. 

Below  this  great  thyroid  cartilage,  there  is  a circu- 
lar or  ring-like  cartilage,  joining  the  trachea  or  mem- 
branous part  of  the  tube  to  the  larynx  or  cartilaginous 
part ; and  then  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  five  or  fix  in 
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number,  complete  the  tube,  to  the  place  at  which  the 
trachea  goes  down  into  the  chert.  It  is  upon  the  very 
point  where  the  trachea  is  joined  to  the  larynx  that 
the  THYROID  GLAND  lies. 

Behind  the  trachea,  which  is  rigid,  lies  the  oesopha- 
gus, which  is  quite  a ilexible  tube;  fo  that  the  larynx 
is  the  rigid  part  of  that  tube  which  is  for  receiving  air, 
and  the  trachea  is  the  continuation  of  the  fame  tube; 
while  the  pharynx  is  the  large  bag,  being  the  begin- 
ning of  that  tube  which  is  for  receiving  food,  and  the 
cefophagus  is  the  continuation  of  the  fame  tube.  The 
larynx,  then,  is  fo  formed  as  to  modulate  the  voice  ; 
the  pharynx  is  fo  large  a bag,  as  to  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  largeft  morfel.  The  larynx  can  (hut  it- 
felf  fo  accurately,  as  to  prevent  the  fmalleft  drop  of 
fluid  from  entering  into  the  trachea.  The  pharynx 
can  dilate  fo  freely,  and  can  grafp  fo  clofely,  as  to  re- 
ceive the  largeft  morfel  eaftly,  or  fwallow  the  fmalleft 
pill,  or  a drop  of  water. 

Now,  the  chief  point  to  be  remembered,  in  regard 
to  Wounds  of  the  Throat,  is  the  relation  of  the  caro- 
tid arteries  to  the  trachea  and  larynx  ; the  connection 
of  the  great  veins  and  nerves,  again,  with  the  carotid 
artery,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  firft  branch  of  the 
carotid  artery  goes  off. — Firft,  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  arch  of  the  aorta  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
chert  before  the  trachea ; and  that,  where  the  carotid 
arteries  come  out  from  the  cheft,  to  go  up  along  the 
neck,  they  are  fearcely  at  the  fides  of  the  trachea, 
they  rather  run  before  it : But  that,  as  the  arteries 
mount  up  the  neck,  they  incline  more  to  the  fide  of 
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the  trachea  ; and  that,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  neck, 
the  carotids  are  entirely  behind  the  trachea  ; for  they 
incline  towards  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and,  hav- 
ing reached  it,  they  begin  there  to  give  off  their 
branches,  both  thofe  for  the  head  and  thofe  tor  the 
neck.  From  this  obfervation  one  thing  very  particu- 
lar is  explained,— how  a wound  at  the  lower  part  ot 
the  neck  will  very  often  be  fatal,  while  a wound  in  the 
upper  part  of  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  The  fuicide  feldom 
ftrikes  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ; and  it  is  by  this 
accident  of  ftriking  very  high  and  near  to  the  chin  that 
the  carotids  efcape. 

Next  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  carotid  artery, 
the  great  jugular  vein,  and  the  Par  vagum,  or  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  lie  connected  with  each  other,  very 
clofely,  being  all  enclofed  in  one  mafs  of  cellular  fub- 
ftance,  forming  fomething  like  a {heath.  Now,  fince 
this  eighth  pair  is  one  of  the  greateft  nerves  of  the  vif- 
cera ; and  fince,  by  experiments  upon  animals,  we 
know  well,  that  a wound  of  it  is  more  fatal  than  a 
wound  of  the  brain  itfelf,  this  puts’an  end,  at  once,  to 
all  queftions  about  the  way  of  managing  wounds  ot 
the  carotid  artery,  or  of  the  great  vein.  No  doubt, 
thefe  may,  fometimes,  be  partially  wounded,  and  the 
nerve  efcape  ; but,  in  general,  the  nerve  will  be  cut 
along  with  them,  and,  at  all  events,  the  fear  of  includ- 
ing it  will  prevent  our  firiking  with  a needle  in  the 
neck; — we  can  only  take  up  the  carotid  artery,  when 
we  fee  it  bleeding  with  open  mouth,  and  can  pull  it 
out  with  our  finger  and  thumb  ; and  how  near  it  is  to 
an  impoffibility,  that  this  fhould  happen,  and  the  pa- 
Vol.  II.  L 
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tient  live  till  the  furgeon  arrive,  you  may  eafily  con- 
ceive. 

This  plain  defcription  of  the  connexions  of  the 
trachea,  cefophagus,  carotid  artery,  vein,  and  nerves, 
explains  to  you  how  ignorantly,  thofe  authors  have 
written  about  Wounds  of  the  Throat,  who  tell  us, 
fil'd,  a formal  dory  about  the  wound  having  palled 
through  both  the  trachea  and  oefophagus,  and  then, 
how  the  patient  was  cured ; — for  it  is  impofiible  to 
cut  acrofs  both  trachea  and  cefophagus  without  wound- 
ing the  carotid  artery,  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves ; you  may  guefs,  then,  whether  the 
wounds  they  defcribed  were  exactly  what  they  be- 
lieved them  to  be. 

The  reafon  for  faying,  in  fuch  cafes  (fo  eafily  cured), 
that  the  wound  had  palled  through  both  the  trachea 
and  the  oefophagus,  is  very  ignorant : it  is  merely 
this,  that  the  furgeon  fees  both  air  and  food  come 
out  by  the  wound  ; and  no  one  fcruples  to  fay,  when 
he  fees  both  air  and  food  come  out  by  the  wound, 
that  the  trachea  and  cefophagus  are  both  cut,  while 
the  faX  is,  that  neither  the  oefophagus  nor  trachea  are 
touched  in  the  lead  degree,  that  the  wound  is  much 
above  them  ; for  a fuicide  always  llrikes  immediately 
under  the  chin  ; his  wound,  as  far  as  1 have  obferved, 
commonly  falls  in  the  line  or  lurk  oi  the  Ikin,  which 
divides  the  neck  from  the  chin  : — That  is  the  place 
where  the  os  hyoides  lies,  and  he  commonly  cuts  the 
os  hyoides  away  from  its  connection  with  the  thyroid 
cartilage  or  pomum  adami.  Now,  in  that  cafe,  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  forming  the  uppermolt  part  of  the 
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larynx,  is  not  touched  ; the  Rima  Glottidis  lies  below 
the  wound,  quite  fafe;  the  wound,  indeed,  lepaiates 
the  epiglottis  from  the  glottis,  but  it  leaves  the  g.ottis 
and  the  larynx  quite  fafe  ; it  only  feparates  the  larynx 
from  the  root  of  the  tongue ; it  is  properly  a wound 
in  the  root  of  the  tongue  ; it  is  rather  a wound  ot  the 
mouth  than  of  the  throat ; and  when  the  food  comes 
out,  along  with  fpittle  and  froth,  it  is  by  rolling  over 
the  root  of  the  tongue. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  firft 
branch  going  off  fromlhe  carotid  artery,  is  the  artery 
of  the  thyriod  gland  ; that  it  comes  off  from  the  main 
artery  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  turns  downwards 
along  the  fide  of  the  throat,  to  plunge  into  its  gland. 
Now,  as  this  artery  lies  along  the  lide  of  the  trachea 
on  its  upper  part, — and  as  its  tendency  is  forwards,  to- 
wards the  fore  part  of  the  trachea,  where  the  gland 
lies,  it  is  much  expofed,  and  is  almoft  always  cut ; — 
the  bleeding  from  it  is  terribly  profufe ; the  patient 
faints ; and  the  l'urgeon  naturally  believes  it  to  be  the 
carotid  artery  ; if  the  furgeon  does  not  come  early, 
its  bleeding  is  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  carotid  artery 
itfelf. 

When  a furgeon  continues,  during  all  the  cure,  to 
drefs  his  patient  daily,  without  knowing  what  parts 
are  cut,  or,  in  delivering  the  notes  of  fach  a cafe,  mif- 
names  the  parts ; he  is  guilty  of  fuch  grofs  ignorance, 
that  he  fhould  hardly  be  concealed.  The  follow- 
ing defcription  I introduce,  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of 
illuftrating  what  1 have  juft  told  you; — it  is  extract- 
ed from  a Medical  Collection,  and  is  entitled  “ The 
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hiftory  of  a remarkable  wound  of  the  trachea  and 
neighbouring  parts.” — “ I found  this  man,”  fays  the 
author,  “ lying  upon  the  ground,  with  his  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear, — and  an  immenfe  effufion  of  blood.” 

“ The  external  jugular  veins,  on  both  fides,  were 
perfectly  divided, — the  carotid  artery  laid  bare, — the 
trachea  arteria  divided  from  the  larynx,  above  the  po- 
mutn  adami.  The  epiglottis  and  glottis  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  Rima  Glottidis ; — the  trachea  cut 
through,  except  about  a finger  breadth  of  the  back- 
part,  which  was  very  much  itrefched ; for  the  trachea, 
which  was  thus  divided,  had  retracted  equal  with  the 
clavicles.” 

This  is  a very  fingular  inftance  of  ignorance  and 
confufion : The  plain  itory  is  this,  that  the  man,  hav- 
ing cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  had  feparated  the 
os  hyoides,  which  lies  in  the  root  of  the  tongue,  from 
the  thyriod  cartilage,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of 
.the  larynx,  and  confequently  the  damage  was  plainly 
this ; the  mouth  was  cut  open  rather  than  the  throat, 
the  tongue  was  cut  away  from  the  larynx,  and  the 
epiglottis  was  feparated  from  the  Glottis,  Rima,  or 
Chink,  for  this  little  opening  has  all  thefe  names. 

To  divide  the  trachea  from  the  larynx,  the  cut 
mull  be  under  the  thyriod  cartilage,  or  pomum  Ada- 
mi; but  the  author  tells  us,  that  “ the  trachea  arteria 
was  divided  from  the  larynx,  above  the  pomum  Ada- 
ms,” though  the  pomum  Adami  is  itfelf  the  bulging  of 
the  larynx,  and  nothing  is  above  it  but  the  os  hyoides 
and  tongue ; and  he  tells  us  next,  that  “ the  glottis 
and  epiglottis  were  detached  from  the  Rima  Glottidis,’’ 
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as  if  the  Rima  Glottidis  and  the  glottis  were  not  ac- 
tually the  fame.  In  ffiort,  the  miftakes  and  abfurdi- 
ties  of  this  kind  which  are  to  be  found  in  books,  aie 
endlefs,  and  there  could  neither  be  plealure  noi  in- 
ftru&ion  in  purfuing  this  fubject  any  farther*. 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  underlfanding  the  anato-  . 
my  of  the  parts ; for,  as  a limple  wound,  you  know  that 
in  this,  as  in  any  other,  you  have  but  two  points  to  at- 
tend to,  to  fupprefs  the  bleeding,  and  to  procure  ad- 
hefion.  And  both  thefe  points  you  will  understand 
much  better,  by  remembering  what  1 have  juft  proved 
to  you,  viz.  that  very  commonly  the  wound  is  high 
betwixt  the  throat  and  the  tongue ; for  this  particular 
place  of  the  wound  makes  it  eafy  to  prevent  bleeding, 
but  difficult  to  procure  adhefion. 

jft,  The  wound  being  very  high,  the  carotid  arte- 
ries are  quite  fafe,  for  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 

* Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  has  made  a curious  couje&ure  concerning 
wounds  of  the  cefophagus  : He  fays,  “ Wounds  of  the  cefophagus 
are  chiefly  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it 
from  its  deep  fituation  ; and  from  the  under  part  of  the  cefophagus, 
when  entirely  feparated  from  the  reft,  being  apt  to  fall  altogether 
within  the  fternum  ; and  from  the  difficulty  of  fupporting  the  pa- 
tient with  proper  nourishment,”  p.  167.  Now,  Mr.  Bell,  when 
he  was  gueffing  about  this,  might  as  ealily  have  guefled,  (fince  the 
back  part  of  the  cefophagus  lies  fmooth  againlt  the  fore  part  of  the 
vertebrae),  that  whenever  the  cefophagus  was  fo  iairly  cut  acrofs,  as 
to  fink  under  the  llemum,  all  the  parts  of  the  neck  mu  ft  be  cut, 
and  nothing  in  fad  left,  but  the  vertebrae  for  the  head  to  nod  upon  ; 
in  fuch  a wound,  viz.  where  the  carotid  arteries,  jugular  vein,  and 
great  nerve  were  all  cut,  I fhould  conjecture,  that  the  furgeon  would 
not  be  long  troubled  about  ways  and  means  of  supporting  the  pa- 
tient with  PROPER  NOURISHMENT. 
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they  retire  fo,  that  they  are  really  under  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  ; and  you  will  have  obferved,  that  in  this  very 
cafe,  related  by  the  furgeon,  the  throat  was  cut  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  yet  the  carotids  were  fife ; and  the  ca- 
rotids were  expofed  by  the  wound,  only  becaufe  the 
wound  extended  from  ear  to  ear.  It  is  not  the  caro- 
tids that  are  touched  in  the  common  attempts  of  fili- 
cides— it  is  fometimes  from  fome  of  the  lower  branches 
of  the  lingual  artery,  but  chiefly  from  the  great  thy- 
riod  arteries  that  the  man  bleeds.  The  perfon,  who 
does  this  deed  in  fecret,  commonly  faints  and  falls 
down.  It  is  this  fainting  that  laves  his  life.  Thefe 
arteries  are  large  enough  to  caule  a fatal  bleeding^  we 
are,  therefore,  careful  not  to  roufe  him  from  this  lan- 
guid ftate,  till  we  are  lure  that  we  can  command  the 
blood.  If,  when  we  arrive,  the  arteries  be  flill  bleed- 
ing, we  apply  the  point  of  our  fingers,  flop  the  arte- 
ries, draw  them  out  with  the  tenaculum,  or  tie  them 
with  the  needle,  for  in  this  upper  part  of  the  throat 
the  needle  may  be  lafely  ul'ed ; but  often  during  the 
fainting,  they  are  fo  retraded  among  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance,  that  we  are  faved  all  trouble  and  care,  except 
that  of  making  our  outward  flitches  for.uniting  the 
lips  of  the  wound. 

2d,  The  reunion  of  the  wound  is  chiefly  prevented 
by  the  continual  flowing  of  the  faliva,  by  the  food 
rolling  out  this  way,  by  the  continual  cough  which 
the  irritation  of  the  now  unprote&ed  glottis  occalions, 
by  the  continual  motion  in  the  endeavours  to  fwallow, 
and  efpecially  by  the  tearing  motions  which  take 
place  whenever  the  tongue  or  the  whole  throat  moves , 
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for  the  os  hyoides,  or  bone  of  the  tongue,  is  the  very 
point  to  which  all  the  mufcles  which  move  the  throat 
or  tongue  are  attached. 

Our  chief  objedt  fhould  be,  fil'd  to  get  the  parts  in- 
to fair  and  neat  contadt,  fo  that  not  a particle  ot  tood 
nor  of  foam  ihould  efcape  ; and  next,  to  prevent,  by 
all  contrivances  and  every  kind  of  care,  the  lead  de- 
gree of  motion  of  the  tongue,  or  parts  about  the 
throat.  It  is  well  known,  that  if  parts  do  not  unite 
early,  it  is  not  eafy  to  make  them  unite  at  any  after 
period ; and  yet  1 cannot  tell  how  often  I have  feen 
the  throat  left  gaping,  to  a moll  enormous  extent,  the 
faliva  continually  befmearing  the  neck  and  bread,  and 
the  edges  of  the  mouth-like  wound  as  callous  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

The  effort  to  fwallow  cannot  be  entirely  prevented, 
for  the  patient  will,  notwithftanding  your  remondran- 
ces,  continue  to  fwallow  the  fpittle,  working  continu- 
ally with  the  throat ; but  his  fwallowing  of  food  ihould 
not  be  allowed.  To  nouriih  a man  by  glyfters,  dur- 
ing this  tedious  cure,  is  impoflible  ; you  mull,  there- 
fore, find  fome  way  of  conveying  food  to  the  ftomach, 
without  any  effort  on  his  part,  by  an  eel’s  ikin,  or  by 
a flexible  leather  tube,  fuch  as  we  ufe  for  injedting  to- 
bacco fmoke,  introduced  into  the  oefophagus. 

The  continual  draining  of  the  faliva  cannot  be  pre- 
vented otherwife,  than  by  clofing  the  wound  neatly 
and  effedtually  ; it  ihould  be  doled  with  a number  of 
feparate  ditches  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
wound.  The  ditches  ihould  be  neat  and  firm,  through 
the  ikin  and  mufcles, — through  all  the  fleih  that  you 
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can  get  fairly,  but  not  through  the  cartilages.  In  the 
interfaces  of  the  flitches,  you  fhoulcl  lay  neat  flips  of 
black  court- plafter  acrofs  the  lips  of  the  wound, — you 
fhould  lay  a large  flat  adhefive  plalter  over  all,  to 
make  it  firm, — you  fhould  bring  the  head  forwards, 
and  bridle  down  the  chin  to  the  waiftcoat, — your  pa- 
tient fhould  be  ordered  neither  to  fpeak  nor  to  fwal- 
low ; and  he  fhould  be  enjoined  father  to  let  the  fa- 
liva  trickle  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  than  to 
fwallow  it. 

In  the  difordered  condition  of  his  mind,  large  opiates 
will  help  to  compofe  him  to  reft,  and  may  be  ufeful  in 
appealing  the  irritation  and  cough  ; and  you  mail 
efpecially  remember,  that  the  prefence  of  fome  friend 
is  neceflary  both  to  foothe  him,  and  to  watch  over 
him.  Often,  indeed,  he  falls  into  a humble  and  peni- 
tent ftate  of  mind,  and  bears  every  thing  quietly  ; but 
fometimes  the  fhame  of  what  he  has  attempted,  and 
the  apprehenfion  of  appearing  again  in  the  world, 
makes  him  weary  of  life,  wifhing  that  what  is  begum 
were  completed;  fo  that  fometimes  I have  been  oblig- 
ed to  bind  fuch  unhappy  people  before  they  could  be 
drefled,  and  never  could  think  of  leaving  even  the 
molt  compofed  of  them  without  precautions. 
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ON  DANGEROUS  WOUNDS  OF  THE  LIMBS. 


I now  come  to  a fubjeft  the  moil  difficult  of  all ; for 
it  is  not  to  be  told  merely  how  to  drefs  a wounded 
limb,  or  to  take  up  the  arteries,  or  how  to  dilate  the 
wound,  or  to  extradt  the  balls  or  the  fplinters  of  bone ; 
thefe  are  duties  exceedingly  eafy  and  plain  : But  there 
is  a queftion  implied,  which,  from  the  earlieft  times  of 
modern  furgery,  has  been  efteevned  a queftion  of  high 
importance,  viz.  whether  we  ffiould  amputate  in  dan- 
gerous wounds  of  the  limbs ; and  yet  all  the  furgeons 
of  Europe,  with  the'collefted  fenfe  and  experience  of 
the  whole,  drawn  as  into  a focus,  and  bearing  upon 
this  one  point,  have  left  it  ftill  undecided.  Le  Dian 
fays,  “ Wherever  there  plainly  is  a neceffity  for  lofing 
a limb,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better.”  While 
Mr.  Belguer  exclaims,  “ To  cut  off  a limb  after  a bad 
wound,  what  is  it  but  to  add  wound  to  wound  ? to 
heap  new  pains  upon  a difordered  fyftem  ? what  is  it 
but  plainly  taking  away  the  patient’s  life  * ?”  The 

* Mr.  Belguer’s  language  is  of  a kind  not  to  be  tranflated  literal- 
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difputes  in  the  French  Academy  upon  this  fubjed 
have  been  endlefs. 

It  is  natural  for  me  to  tell  you  how  unwillingly  I 
undertake  the  talk  even  of  explaining  thefe  opinions 
to  you,  much  more  of  directing  your  judgment. — 
But  although  I know  well  how  impoffible  it  is  for 
any  man  to  acquit  himfelf  to  your  perfed  fatisfadion, 
lince  doubts  and  fears  will  keep  their  hold  upon  your 
mind  ; yet  this  is  a matter  which  cannot  be  llightly 
pafled  over,  lince  the  queftion  mull  return  upon  you 
daily  in  pradice.  In  a wound  of  the  bread,  or  of 
the  belly,  we  can  do  but  little  for  our  patient’s  fafe- 
we  cannot  root  out  the  difeafe ; there  he  mult  lie 
and  take  his  fate,  to  die,  or  to  live.  But  when  a limb 
is  miferably  torn  by  a ball,  by  machinery,  by  a loaded 
waggon  palling  over  it,  you  are  thrown  into  anxiety 
not  to  beexprelfed;  both  through  an  honed  fear  of  your 
patient’s  fafety,  and  alfo  from  apprehendons,  not  unbe- 
coming, concerning  your  own  reputation.  You  may 
cut  off' the  limb  in  the  hopes  of  cutting  off  the  difeafe; 
or  you  may  try  to  fave  the  limb,  at  the  rilk  of  your  pa- 
tient’s life ! But  however  wifely  you  may  determine,  full 
hardly  fliall  you  efcape  calumny  ! whether  you  cut 
oft'  the  limb,  or  whether  you  try  to  fave  it,  there  is 
danger,  there  are  authorities  againd  you  on  either 
hand  : and  of  thofe  authorities  one  reprefents  ampu- 
tation as  fatal ; another  fays,  that  wherever  the  limbs 

ly  on  almoft  any  occafion,  and,  lead  of  all,  when  he  Is  poetically  in- 
clined ; for  his  figures  are  never  of  the  elegant  caft. — His  expreffion 
for  this  is  : — “ Interrogo  enim  unumquemque  ex  medicis  et  chirurgis 
(t  annon  hoc  effet  hominem  jugulare.” 
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are  feverely  fluttered,  the  accident  is  mortal : if  you 
hearken  to  the  ill  fuccefs  of  amputation  as  reprefent- 
ed  by  one  party,  you  will  think  furely  no  man  can  be 
faved  in  this  way  ! and  if  you  Men  to  the  wonder- 
ful tales  of  others  concerning  recovery  from  fluttered 
bones  and  lacerated  limbs,  you  will  be  apt  to  exclaim, 

“ How,  after  this  cure  fliould  any  man  be  allowed  to 
die,”  when  really  this  cure  fo  much  vaunted,  is  but 
one  cafe  picked  out  of  ten  thoufand. 

In  a queftion  like  this,  you  will  find  it  prudent  to 
read  but  one  book  or  none  ; either  to  hold  to  the  ad- 
vice and  practice  of  one  furgeon,  or  wait  till  you  fee 
practice,  and  are  brought  to  an  individual  cafe,  and, 
unbiafled  by  doftrine,  try  to  follow  nature  ; try  to 
learn,  by  a little  experience,  by  flow  degrees,  and  with 
fome  hazards,  and  fome  vexations,  how  much  ftie 
really  can  do  for  you ; what  wounds  are  only  dan- 
gerous, and  what  wounds  are  abfolutely  fatal. 

Confidering  the  great  value  of  experience  in  fteady- 
ing  your  mind,  I hold  it  fit,  firft  of  all,  to  reprefent 
to  you  the  nature  and  confequences  of  fradtured 
wounds,  before  I try  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  the 
queftion  before  us. 

Wounds  of  the  limbs,  like  wounds  of  the  bowels, 
are  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  parts 
wounded  ; and  this  confideration  reduces  the  fubjedl 
to  few  points,  the  wounds  of  great  arteries,  the  wounds 
of  bones,  or  the  wounds  of  the  large  joints.  But  be- 
fore 1 reprefent  to  you  the  particular  dangers,  I lhall 
firft  relate  the  general  treatment  of  any  fuch  danger- 
ous wounds.  The  damage  done  to  a limb  by  a can- 
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non-ball,  is  much  like  that  done  by  heavy  machinery, 
or  by  a waggon-wheel  palling  over  a limb,  like  thole 
accidents  which  happen  daily  in  factories  or  in  mines ; 
both  the  one  and  the  other  conlilts  in  a bruifjng  and 
almolt  total  deftrudlion  of  the  flelh,  a laceration  of 
the  great  arteries,  and  fracture,  or  rather  crufhing  of 
the  bones ; fo  that  many  fmaller  pieces  are  fplintered 
and  feparated,  or  fometimes  a middle  portion  of  the 
bone  fqueezed  entirely  out  of  the  limb. — Even  the 
lefier  gun-lliot  wounds  refemble  thefe  in  their  dangers; 
for  wherever  a mulket-ball  tears  the  arteries,  and  breaks 
the  bones,  the  danger  is  very  great ; and  therefore,  it 
is  molt  natural  for  me  to  begin  this  fubjedt  by  explain- 
ing to  you  the  manner  of  treating  thofe  dangerous 
wounds,  where,  after  all,  I mult  feem  to  be  employed 
rather  in  illuftrating  the  dangers  of  fuch  cafes,  than  in 
adviling  a method  of  cure. 


OF  DANGEROUS  WOUNDS  GOING  DEEP  AMONG  THE  FLESH. 

If  a mulket-ball  have  made  a flelh  wound,  attend- 
ed with  great  fwelling,  you  Ihould  dilate  it ; being 
efpecially  careful  to  cut  the  fafcia,  as  for  inltance,  in 
the  thigh,  and  to  divide  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles,  not 
crolfways,  but  lengthways.  If  the  ball  have  made  a 
deeper  wound,  and  hurt  the  bones,  it  the  tibia  and  fi- 
bula be  broken,  or  the  ball  have  palled  through  the 
foot  or  hand,  you  have  much  to  do  ; you  mull  dilate 
freely, — make  fo  large  an  opening  that  you  put  your 
finger  down  into  the  wound,  and  get  the  fplinters  ot 
bone  away,  or  the  ball  if  it  remains,  or  pieces  of  cloth, 
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or  boot  or  harnefs ; and  though  fometimes  balls  will  be 
clofed  up  in  the  heart  of  bones,  or  pieces  of  bone  will 
be  reunited,  though  apparently  too  large  to  be  reftor- 
ed,  Hill  you  are  not  to  trull  to  fuch  chances,  but  rnuft 
endeavour  to  get  the  ball  away  with  forceps,  to  cut 
the  piece  out  with  the  trepan,  to  pull  away  the  loofer 
bones  with  your  finger,  to  feparate  alfo  thofe  which 
are  lhaking,  but  yet  connected.  All  this  you  may  do 
without  being  too  curious  in  your  fearches,  and  pieces 
of  bone,  very  long  and  fharp-pointed,  lie  often  in 
fuch  a manner  in  the  wound,  that  while  they  remain, 
the  bad  fymptoms  cannot  ceafe. 

When  the  full  inflammation  comes  on,  you  may 
find  it  necelfary  to  bleed;  but  you  will  be  inclined  to 
do  it  with  difcretion,  when  you  think  of  the  long  con- 
finement and  many  dangers  which  your  patient  has  to 
endure.  When  thefe  firft  inflammations  are  over,  your 
patient  falls  into  that  condition  which  I have  formerly 
defcribed  : At  firft,  a mild  fuppuration  forms,  by  and 
by  it  becomes  profufe,  and  foon  after  this  profufe  dif- 
charge,  has  a manifelt  effect  upon  his  health  ; there 
is  a large  gleeting  fore,  loofe  and  carious  bones,  fever, 
diarrhoea,  and  a great  declining  of  ftrength  ; and  af- 
ter this  change,  the  fupporting  your  patient’s  ftrength 
is  your  chief  bufinefs  during  all  the  cure. 

When  accefiions  of  fever  come  on  with  a frequent 
pulfe,  heat,  thirft,  and  a furred  tongue,  and  a lan- 
guifliing  and  fickly  feeling,  which  portend  a more 
Violent  diforder,  this  » the  approach  of  a fever  not  to 
be  fubdued  by  bleeding  : It  is  the  infection  of  a foul 
holpiial  or  fickly  camp ; it  may  be,  perhaps,  from 
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the  gleeting  of  his  extenfive  fore,  or  from  the  putrid 
fmell  of  it ; and  this  fever  is  to  be  combated  with  bark 
and  wine.  You  mould  give  your  patient  a vomit 
in  the  morning,  and  an  anodyne  with  a draught  of 
warm  wine  at  night ; and  indeed,  in  the  cure  of  any 
wound  by  which  a patient  lofes  much  blood,  you  fhould 
begin  by  giving  him  fpirits  and  water,  or  wine  ; next 
day,  you  order  the  bark  in  two,  four,  or  fix  dozes  a- 
day  according  to  the  occafion,  and  lliould  accompany 
it  with  laudanum,  if  it  be  likely  to  be  thrown  up,  or 
with  rhubarb  and  fome  aromatic  powder,  if  a diarrhoea 
prevails.  The  patient  is  fometimes  coflive,  and  fhould 
have  a dofe  of  rhubarb  and  aromatic  powder,  or  of 
magnefia  and  cinnamon  given  him  ; and  he  is  often 
fick,  for  which  he  fhould  have  a cordial  provided  of 
centaury  gentian,  and  marmalade  of  oranges  infufed 
in  fpirits  or  wine  ; which,  being  mixed  with  pepper- 
mint and  cinnamon  waters,  fhould  be  given  a glafs 
full  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Often  there  is  a fudden  attack  of  fever  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  all  is  quite  at  night ; often  the  fever  takes 
a di Hindi  fhape,  with  a hot,  cold,  and  fweating  flage  ; 
often  it  leaves  merely  a debility,  fliivering  coldnefst 
and  fickly  Hate ; too  often  the  patient  falls  into  the 
hofpital  fever,  his  wound  mortifies,  and  he  dies.  All 
thefe  changes  are  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  are 
guarded  againll  by  emetics,  and  opiates,  wine  pru- 
dently given,  and,  above  all,  the  fever  lhould  be  met 
with  large  dozes  of  bark,  which  you  will  adminifler 
in  various  forms,  joining  it  fometimes  with,  coidialin- 
fufion,  fometimes  with  fnake  root,  or  with  fugar  and 
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fome  effential  oil  in  the  form  of  an  eleduary. — With 
thefe  medicines  you  fight  againd  the  febrile  attacks 
and  you  drive  to  keep  your  patient  in  health,  during 
his  tedious  cure,  with  generous  diet  and  wine,  careful 
attendance  and  cleannefs,  and  great  care  to  keep  his 
wounds  from  being  neglected  or  foul. — During  this 
lingering  cure,  you  have,  from  time  to  time,  new  in- 
flammations with  great  pain,  new  abfceffes,  increafe 
of  the  difcharge,  a flabby  wound,  and  alarms,  and 
interruptions  of  every  kind ; then  loofe  pieces  of 
bone  prefenting  themfelves,  which  you  are  obliged 
to  work  out  with  no  little  pain.  And  thus,  after 
eight  months  or  more  of  pain  and  fuffering,  your 
patient  begins  to  move  about  a mere  walking  flia- 
dow. 

This  I fliall  prefently  prove  to  you,  is  a true  repre- 
feiitation  of  the  fufferings  and  efcapes  of  thofe  who 
recover  from  fuch  wounds ; but  fil'd  I fhall  notice 
fome  other  cafes.  Often,  let  us  do  what  we  will,  even 
this  much  cannot  be  obtained  upon  fuch  eafy  terms  j 
the  limb  falls  into  gangrene,  and  the  patient  is  for  fome 
days  in  the  mod  imminent  danger  of  finking  all  at 
once  ; the  limb  becomes  livid  and  cold,  fmall  veficles 
arife ; it  lofes  all  feeling,  and  becomes  black  and 
thoroughly  mortified  down  to  the  bone.  Then  the 
furgeon  begins  his  fcarifications ; he  fcores  the  gan- 
grened parts  with  incifions  which  go  down  through 
the  dry  crud  of  the  gangrened  fkin,  he  carries  his 
knife  through  the  mafs  of  bloody  and  corrupted  flefh, 
down  till  it  touch  the  found  parts,  or  till  it  touch  the 
bone  ; he  makes  his  incifions  long  in  proportion  to 
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the  gangrene,  at  an  inch  or  more  diftant  from  each 
other,  is  careful  to  avoid  the  great  arteries,  or  to 
tie  them  if  they  happen  to  be  cut,  applies  poultices, 
and  when  they  have  foftened  the  hard  Ikin,  fcrapes 
away  with  his  knives  the  putrid  mafs  which  covers  the 
found  flefli,  or  which  goes  perhaps  down  to  the  bone. 
Now  it  is  common  to  ply  the  wine,  and  to  lay  hot 
and  ftimulant  drellings  over  the  fores ; to  make  em- 
brocations and  turpentine  dreffings,  which  are  ap- 
plied upon  rags  dipped  in  the  hot  balfam ; and  it  is 
ufual  to  lay  fome  ftimulant  fomentation  over  all,  wrap- 
ping the  limb  in  cloths  foaked  in  decodions  of  cha- 
momile fliarpened  and  made  Simulating  with  folution 
of  fal  ammoniac  and  nitre,  or  by  the  addition  of 
vinegar  or  wine.  Or  to  quicken  and  bring  into  fup- 
puration  the  furrounding  parts,  fpirituous  fomentation 
with  camphire  or  fal  ammoniac  are  ufed  ; or  fomenta- 
tions are  made  of  wormwood,  rue,  chamomile,  &c. 
with  the  addition  of  camphorated  fpirits. 

Thefe  applications  are  meant  to  corred  the  fetor  of 
the  dead,  and  ftrengthen  the  adion  of  the  living 
parts;  and  whenever  the  line  of  iuppuration  forms, 
and  healthy  pus  begins  to  appear  through  the  putrid 
Houghs,  the  ftimulant  medicines  are  left  off,  and  the 
pus  encouraged  by  the  more  natural  application  of  an 
emollient  poultice ; and  the  fpoiled  bones  are  taken 
away,  or  the  exfoliating  pieces  killed  thoroughly,  and 
feparated  by  boring  with  the  trepan,  or  with  the  per- 
forator. Above  all,  this  rule  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that 
emollient  fomentation,  and  the  common  poultice,  are 
fitter  for  the  fmaller  wounds  of  mulket-balls,  as,  in 
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the  fore  arm,  the  leg,  the  joints,  in  flefh  wounds,  in 
Ihort,  in  all  thofe  wounds  which  we  dilate  for  the 
purpofe  of  preventing  tenlion,  and  which,  therefore, 
are  lefs  apt  to  run  into  a broad  or  general  gangrene. 
The  fpirituous  fomentations  are  litter  for  the  bruifes  of 
great  balls,  or  for  the  dumps  of  limbs  {battered  by 
the  great  balls ; and  the  balfams,  turpentines,  and 
other  hot  dreffings,  are  bed  in  open  gangrene,  where 
the  fcarifications  are  ufed,  or  in  an  open  and  gangre- 
nous dump. 


OF  BROKEN  OR  DISLOCATED  BONES. 

A great  ball,  grazing  obliquely,  often  breaks  a bone 
or  diflocates  a joint,  and  yet  does  not  harm  the  Ikin  ; 
and  where  this  happens,  you  can  feldom  pi  event 
gangrene  : Very  often  the  Ikin  is  blackened  into  a 
perfect  efchar,  the  blood  that  is  extravafated  below 
the  Ikin  is  mixed  with  mufcles  beaten  into  a mere  malh  j 
and  the  bones  within,  are  broken  into  many  pieces, 
the  periodeum  being  thoroughly  deftroyed.  In  this 
cafe,  you  mud  make  your  incidons  through  the  dead 
Ikin,  as  in  a gangrened  part,  and  apply  your  hot  tur- 
pentines and  your  dimulant  fomentations ; and  after 
the  natural  fuppuration,  or  after  your  incidons,  you 
fearch  down  to  the  bones,  take  away  thofe  that  are 
loofe  and  broken,  and  compofe  thofe  which  are  to  re- 
main, by  laying  the  fra&ured  limb  upon  a fmall  pillow, 
fmoothing  and  fetting  the  fradlured  bones  with  your 
hand. 
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But  if  the  bone  only  be  broken  by  the  weight  of  the 
ball,  while  the  fkin  is  untouched,  you  mull  not  open 
the  fkin  ! perhaps  the  ecchymofis  may  be  abforbed, 
and  the  parts  injured  in  their  texture  may  be  reftored; 
you  are,  therefore,  not  to  open  the  fkin,  but  to  compofe 
the  bones  which  you  feel  broken,  to  lay  them  gently 
with  your  hand,  and  to  fet  the  limb  eafily,  as  in  any 
common  fra&ure  of  the  fame  bones ; and  moiflen  your 
bandages  with  fomentations  of  the  difcutient  and  fpi- 
rituous  kind. 


OF  WOUNDED  ARTERIES. 

Thus  you  perceive  that  fradtures  of  the  bones,  be- 
fides  the  unavoidable  attendants,  viz.  large  fuppura- 
tions  and  tedious  cures,  often  end  in  gangrene. — But 
all  thefe  dangers  mud  be  increafed  when  the  artery 
alfo  is  wounded  ; in  fuch  cafe,  your  incifions  mud  be 
free,  your  arteries  mud  be  fairly  taken  up,  and  you 
mud  watch  the  gangrene,  and  the  time  of  the  fecon- 
dary  bleeding  : But,  in  this  cafe,  your  patient’s  fafe- 
ty  chiedy  depends  upon  your  doing  your  operation 
boldly  at  the  fird,  with  a free  incifion,  and  tying  the 
artery  fecurely.  Belguer  forbids  amputation,  while 
one  rag  of  the  member  remains  ; and  will  not  allow  it 
to  be  done  in  cafes  of  wounded  arteries,  any  more 
than  in  fhattered  bones : Let  the  furgeon,  fays  he, 

fupprefs  the  bleeding  by  agaric  or  dyptics,  or  let  him 
take  the  arteries  fairly  up.  Nor  will  he  allow  of  am- 
putation, even  after  wounds  in  the  main  artery  of  a 
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limb.  But  we  mud  not  allow  the  violence  of  an  en- 
thufiaft  of  this  party  to  prevent  our  duty  ; for  we  feel 
too  often  the  difficulty  of  faving  the  limb,  even  in  a 
fimple  cafe,  to  doubt  of  there  being  mod  imminent 
danger  in  fuch  a complicated  wound  : Often,  very  of- 
ten, limbs  are  lod  when  the  femoral  or  humeral  ar- 
teries are  wounded  with  the  clean  cut  of  a knife.— 
What  iffue,  then,  have  we  to  look  for  in  a wound  of 
the  main  trunk,  attended  with  a bruifed  and  gangre- 
nous fore,  and  with  fractured  bones. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  fhort  rules  of  this  cafe  might  be 
thefe:  id,  If  the  artery,  even  of  the  thigh,  be  wound- 
ed, with  merely  a flefli  wound,  we  mud  try  to  fave  the 
limb,  though  that  will  not  be  eafy.  ad,  If  the  artery 
of  the  thigh  or  arm  be  wounded,  together  with  frac- 
tures of  the  bones,  there  is  no  reafon  to  hope  that  the 
limb  can  be  faved,  and  making  the  attempt  is  but  rilk- 
ing  the  life,  for  a very  dender  chance  of  faving  the 
limb.  3dly,  Though  the  tibial  and  fibular  arteries  in 
the  leg,  or  the  radial,  ulnar,  or  interodeous  arteries  in 
the  arm,  be  wounded,  although  it  be  with  a rradture 
of  the  bones,  the  leg  or  arm  may  fometimes  be  faved 
(but  that  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  dan- 
ger) by  cutting  up  the  wound,  tying  the  arteries,  and 
picking  away  the  fplinters  of  bone. 


OF  WOUNDED  JOINTS. 

The  wounds  of  the  joints  are  fo  dangerous  by  thier 
high  indammation,  that  they  may  be  fairly  enough 
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compared  with  wounds  of  the  great  cavities,  inflam- 
mation, and  pain,  and  violent  fever  enfue  ; often  the 
patient  dies  delirious  on  the  firft  days,  or  if  he  furvive 
thefe  fir  ft  dangers,  it  is  to  die  by  a great  flow  of  mat- 
ter, hetftic  fever,  erofion  of  the  cartilages,  and  fpoiling 
of  the  bone  ; and  neither  can  bleeding  appeafe  the 
inflammation,  nor  opium  relieve  the  pain,  nor  bark 
nor  diet  fupport  him  under  the  vaft  difcharge.  We 
here  pronounce  more  freely  the  opinion  which  we  too 
often  need  to  deliver  in  common  pradtice,  that  open- 
ings into  inflamed  joints  are  fatal ; and  though  there 
are  in  every  book  cafes  of  anchylofed  joints,  we  can- 
not but  remember,  that  for  one  that  has  efcaped  by 
anchylofis,  thoufands  have  died.  In  this  cafe,  vix.  of 
wounded  joints,  bleedings,  poultices,  and  emollient  fo- 
mentations, conftitute  alrnoft  the  whole  that  furgery 
can  do.  The  wounds  are  to  be  dilated,  the  fragments 
of  bone  extracted,  the  patient  laid  quiet,  and  the  limb 
as  eafy  and  foft  as  may  be  ; nothing  fhould  be  fuffer- 
ed  to  difturb  the  patient ; he  fhould  have  large  opiates 
given  him,  to  abate  the  irritation  and  exceffive  pain  ; 
and,  though  bleeding  may  perhaps  be  allowable  at  firft, 
yet  our  chief  difficulty  lies  in  fupporting  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  during  the  tedious  cure. 

This  laceration  of  a limb  in  which  its  bones  are 
broken,  and  its  texture  apparently  deftroyed,  .where 
the  danger  of  gangrene  is  immediate  and  prefixing* 
and  where  the  chance  is  but  poor  of  faving  the  limb, 
even  after  thus  rifking  the  life,  requires  immediate  am- 
putation. The  laceration  of  the  great  arteries,  ac- 
companied with  driving  of  blood  among  the  mufcles, 
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and  with  fractured  bones,  is  alfo  a cafe  lequiiing  im- 
mediate amputation.  The  wound  of  a joint,  although 
in  the  end  it  commonly  occalions  the  lofs  ot  the  limb 
does  not  in  general  run  into  immediate  gangrene  ^ 
there  is  of  courfe  time  to  attempt  a cure,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  faving  the  patient’s  life  is  not  abfolutely 
loft  by  that  delay. 


OF  BRUISED  AND  GANGRENOUS  STUMPS. 

There  is  but  one  cafe  more  to  be  explained, — that 
is,  the  drefting  of  a ragged  flump  made  by  a great  balls 
for,  thofe  who  condemn  amputation  in  other  defpe- 
rate  wounds,  treat  this  alfo  as  a mere  wound,  and  will 
not  allow  any  thing  like  a new  amputation  to  be 
performed,  but  drefs  the  Hump  in  the  following  man- 
ner* : When  a foldier  is  brought  into  the  camp  with  a 
thigh  or  arm  fo  fhattered,  that  only  fome  ragged  flefh 
or  fkin  remains,  they  cut  that  away,  then  with  the 
fcalpel  they  cut  the  ragged  flefh  as  neatly  as  may  be 
into  the  form  of  a regular  flump,  then  cut  the  larger 
pieces  of  bone  away  with  a little  faw  prepared  on  pur- 
pofe  s the  lefler  fragments  they  cut  away  with  the  fcal- 
pel, and  they  pick  the  flump  clean  with  the  fingers  or 
with  fmall  forceps,  (fome  fmaller  fragments,  no  doubt, 

* I mean,  in  the  following  defcription,  to  reprefent  this  pra&ice 
of  Belguer,  the  celebrated  Pruflian  furgeon  ; — and  merely  to  re. 
prefent  it  to  a well  informed  Engliih  Iludent,  is,  I believe,  criticifm 
enough. 
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being  left  for  fuppuration).  ' 'hen  fqueezing  and  hand- 
ling the  bone,  they  try  to  mould  the  remains  of  the 
limb  into  the  fafhion  of  a flump,  the  flefli  being  thus 
prefled  down  to  cover  the  fliattered  bones,  and  the 
bones  themfelves  fo  arranged  by  the  preflure,  that 
if  they  be  fplit  upwards,  the  fplit  is  forced  together, 
and  fuch  fragments  as  may  be  preferved,  are  made 
to  adhere ; at  leaf!,  Belguer  plainly  fays,  that  by 
fuch  preflure  the  fiflure  of  a fplit  bone  may  be 
leflened  or  clofed.  There  is  often  no  bleeding,  no 
arteries  are  taken  up ; and  fometimes  thefe  flumps 
never  bleed  during  the  cure  : The  flump  is  drefled 
dry  with  lint,  rolled  with  a gentle  bandage,  firm 
rather  than  loofe,  and  the  flump  and  bandage  are 
thoroughly  foaked  in  fpirits  of  wine.  At  every  fu- 
ture drefling,  the  furgeon  is  obliged  to  look  for  new 
fplinters  of  bone,  and  often  to  give  new  pain,  by  new 
pickings  of  the  flump  ; and  the  truth  is,  that  fuch 
flump  is  even  from  the  firft  moment  little  better  than 
a gangrenous  furface,  with  a black  and  bruifed  appear- 
ance, ragged  mufcles  and  blackened  fkin,  tendons 
hanging  from  it,  and  fliattered  bones  remaining,  which 
the  furgeon  dare  not,  or  cannot  take  away ; and  al- 
moft  from  the  firft  the  furgeon  is  obliged  to  ufe  hot 
dreflings,  turpentines,  and  balfams,  to  corredl  the  fetor, 
and  fupprefs  the  profufe  gleety  difcharge.  But  the  ef- 
char  which  is  eflential  to  a gun-fliot  wound,  the  whole 
of  the  blackened  and  mortified  furface  having  floughed 
off,  there  is  danger  of  a fecondary  bleeding ; and  the 
flump  originally  ill  formed  (and  which  all  this  fqueez- 
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ing  and  modelling  could  not  bring  into  a right  fliape), 
now  lofes  much  of  its  fubftance  ; what  is  left  be- 
ing pale,  flabby,  and  ill  conditioned  in  the  laft  degree, 
accompanied  with  that  profufe  difcharge  of  which  the 
patient  fo  often  dies ; there  is  an  exfoliation  of  bones 
which  [feldom  is  completed  in  lefs  than  fix  months ; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  tedious  confinement,  the  pa- 
tients go  out  from  the  military  hofpitals  with  flumps 
where  the  bone  projedts,  covered  with  a thin  cicatrice, 
feldom  without  ulcer,  or  at  lead  ready  to  break  out  in- 
to ulcer  with  any  rude  touch ; fuch  as  reminds  them 
every  moment  of  their  lofs  and  of  their  unhappinefs. 

During  the  whole  of  fuch  a cure,  we  have  to  be  as 

watchful  of  bleedings,  as  diligent  in  extracting  and 
cutting  the  difeafed  bones,  as  anxious  to  keep  off  fe- 
ver, and  prevent  the  diarrhoea  or  the  gleeting  from  de- 
ftroying  the  patient,  as  even  in  the  uglieft  fradture  of 
a limb  ; and  yet  without  the  comfort  of  preferving  a 
limb,  which,  however  awkward,  would  be  much  more 
ufeful  than  a conical  and  tender  flump.  There  re- 
mains but  one  thing  to  complete  the  view  of  this  cafe, 
and  I fay  it  boldly,  that  even  this  imperfedl  cure  is 
feldom  accompliflied  till  after  labouring  thus^  through 
every  danger,  for  four,  five,  or  fix  months;  and  I ap- 
peal to  the  writings  of  Belguer  himfelf,  who  feems  as 
proud  of  fuch  a diftreffing  feene,.  as  if  all  were  well 
and  eafy  with  the  patient  ! Even  this  is  what  he  boafts 
of  as  one  example  of  his  fuccefs ! 
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I have  now  explained  to  you  all  the  varieties  of 
wounds  in  the  limbs;  the  wounded  joint,  the  lacerat- 
ed artery,  the  bones  fra&ured  and  luxated,  and  the 
whole  limb  carried  away  : Nor  was  it  poftible  for  me 
to  explain  the  practice  in  thefe  leveral  accidents,  but 
by  repvefenting  the  dangers  of  each  cafe.  I have  been 
guided  by  no  fecret  defign  of  exaggerating  the  diffi- 
culties of  fuch  wounds ; and  yet  the  fimple  truth 
cannot  but  imprefs  your  imagination  very  Itrongly. 
It  is,  indeed,  a feene  which  mull  alarm  you,  and  make 
you  ready  to  pronounce  : “ There  is  no  way  furely  of 
laving  our  patient,  but  cutting  off  of  fuch  limbs.” 
But  that  you  may  be  warned  againft  all  hafty  conclu- 
fions,  that  you  may  have  all  reafonable  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  the  powers  of  nature,  I (hall  deliver  Ihort 
notes  of  a few  chofen  cafes ; they  will  prepare  your 
mind  with  knowledge,  for  the  great  queftion  which  I 
propofe  next  to  explain  to  you;  1 mean,  Whether,  in 
fuch  dittreffing  circumftances,  the  limb  fhould  be  cut 
off  or  not  ? 

You  will  not  be  furprifed,  to  find  me  begin  with  re- 
lating the  fuccefles  of  Mr.  Belguer ; for  you  have 
heard  of  his  great  name. — He  was  chief  furgeon  to 
the  lad  King  of  Prufiia,  and  had  the  command  of  all 
his  hofpitals.  He  had  feen  the  ill  confequences  of 
amputation  in  the.  former  years  of  the  war,  and  re- 
folved,  that,  from  the  date  of  his  authority,  not  one 
amputation  fhould  be  performed ; and  accordingly, 
from  the  date  of  his  command,  not  one  amputation 
was  performed  in  all  the  Pruffian  army.  Full  6000 
wounded  men  were  left  to  fink  or  fwim  ; for,  how 
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much  foever  a leg  or  arm  might  be  lacerated,  amputa- 
tion was  not  allowed ; if  fuch  a limb  could  be  cured, 
it  was  cured ; if  it  gangrened,  the  gangrenous  mafs 
was  fcarified  and  fcraped  away.  If  there  was  an  en- 
tire fphacelus,  and  the  leg  fell  off,  the  Pruflian  fur- 
geons  did  no  more  than  merely  fever  the  dead  bones 
from  the  half  dead  flefli,  leaving  the  rotten  flump  to 
heal,  if  it  could  heal. 

Now,  when  all  the  wounded  of  a camp  are  left  thus, 
with  wounds  of  all  kinds,  to  take  their  fate,  to  live  or 
die,  it  is  no  wonder,  though  feme  very  lingular  cures 
appear;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  book  which  we 
fhould  fooner  look  into  for  miraculous  cures,  tnan  that 
of  Mr.  Belguer. 

Mr.  Belguer  conducted  himfelf  through  his  plan 
with  a wonderful  perfeverance,  and  flood  out  feenes  of 
dill  refs,  which  I lhall  reprefent  to  you  by  and  by;  at 
prefent,  it  is  rather  my  bufinefs  to  prefent  you  with 
l'ome  examples  of  his  fuccels. 

He  cured  a foldier,  whofe  arm  was  fo  miferably 
torn  by  four  grape  fhot,  that  the  humerus  was  broken 
in  the  middle.  There  was  an  anuerifm,  as  big  as  a 
fill,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm;  but  whether  of  the  main 
artery  or  not,  he  does  not  fay.  The  wounds  were 
dilated,  the  broken  bone  laid  bare,  feveral  large 
fplinters  taken  away,  and  the  remaining  fplinters 
fmoothed  and  applied  to  each  other,  by  moulding  the 
arm  with  the  hands,  and  rolling  it  with  a gentle  band- 
age, moiflened  with  fpirits  of  wine.  He  laid  thick 
hard  comprelfes,  and  a tighter  bandage,  over  the  a- 
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nuerifm  ; and  thus,  without  further  help,  he  perform, 
ed  the  cure  in  three  months. 

He  gives,  next,  another  cafe  of  lefs  importance,  of 
a wound  of  the  fore  arm,  cured  by  the  fame  procefs, 
of  dilating  the  wounds,  and  extrading  all  the  frag- 
ments of  bone. 

Next,  one  of  an  officer,  who  was  wounded  with  a 
ball  in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  had  betwixt  three  and 
four  inches  of  the  bone  cut  away,  and  yet  was  healed. 

Next,  of  a foldier  fo  wounded  in  the  leg,  that  Bel- 
guer  cut  away  no  lefs  than  five  inches  of  the  tibia, 
and  picked  the  fplinters  of  the  fibula  away,  put  the  ( 
bones  together,  and  accomplilhed  the  cure,  though 
not  without  a great  Ihortening  of  the  limb. 

Next,  of  a nobleman  of  the  name  of  Francken- 
berg,  who  was  fo  wounded  in  the  foot  with  a mulket 
ball,  that  his  furgeons  hooked  out,  in  a manner,  all 
the  bones  of  the  foot,  and  yet  he  recovered  fo  as  to 
walk  with  a high  heel. 

An  enfign  recovered  from  a wound,  with  fradures 
of  the  leg. 

A foot  foldier,  of  the  name  of  Micke,  had  his  arm 
fo  battered  by  a cannon  ball,  two  fingers  breadth  be- 
low the  fhoulder  joint,  that  five  inches  of  the  os  hu- 
meri were  taken  away. — Yet,  in  nine  months  he  re- 
covered, but  was  ranked  as  an  invalid. 

An  officer  having  received  a wound,  or  rather  a 
bruife,  very  like  this,  was  cured  in  eight  months. 

Two  officers,  who  were  wounded  in  the  Ihoulder 
joint,  were  cured  in  about  ten  months. 
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A gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Britzke,  who  was 
wounded  with  a mulket  ball  in  the  elbow  joint,  was 
cured  in  two  years. 

The  cafe  of  one  of  his  princes  brings  up  the  rear:— 
Pie  had  been  wounded  in  the  foot,  at  the  root  of  the 
metatarfal  bones ; and  though  the  bones  of  the  tarfus 
were  much  broken,  he  was,  by  incifions  and  balfams, 
reftored  to  the  troops. 

Of  300  who  were  wounded  in  the  limbs,  and  with 
fradtured  bones,  thefe  are  the  examples  which  Mr.  Bel- 
guer  has  chofen  as  furprifing  cures. — But  how'  naked 
and  bald  of  circumdances  thefe  cafes  are,  I need  not 
explain  to  you ; — you  mull  feel  that  from  a want  of 
detail,  they  are  but  ill  calculated  to  make  any  lading 
or  lively  impreffion  on  your  minds ; but  the  barenefs 
of  thefe  cafes  will  be  compenfated  by  the  intereding 
nature  of  others,  which  1 lhall  now  relate. 

M.  Boucher,  a French  furgeon,  cured  a young  man 
of  nineteen,  of  a vigorous  conditution  and  found 
health,  who  wras  fhot  with  a mufket,  at  fo  fhort  a dis- 
tance, that  the  ball,  palling  clean  through  the  thigh- 
bone, wounded  a woman,  who  Hood  near  him,  in  the 
foot.  The  thigh  bone  was  broken  jull  above  the  con- 
dyle ; it  was  fo  lhattered  that  about  four  inches  of  it 
were  taken  away  in  fplinters : The  ball  did  not  injure 
the  artery,  nor  touch  the  joint ; but  the  man  being 
drunk,  did  himfelf  much  harm  in  attempting  to  rife. 
On  the  following  day,  there  being  much  fwelling,  fe- 
ver and  pain,  amputation  was  propofed  to  him ; but 
he  refufed  to  hear  of  the  operation,  and  his  furgeons 
were  bound  to  do  their  bed  to  lave  his  life ; they  took 
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away  many  fplfnters  of  bone,  dilated  more  particularly 
the  backmoft  wound,  that  the  matter  might  be  more 
freely  difcbarged : There  followed  three  fuppurations 
around  the  knee,  but  none  of  them  apparently  affect- 
ing the  joint ; the  openings  for  thefe  abfceffes  dif- 
. charged  more  fplinters  of  bone  ; the  inflammation  ran 
high,  gangrene  came  on;  at  laft,  a line  of  feparation 
appearing,  dividing  the  mortified  from  the  found  parts, 
amputation  was  now  a fecond  time  propofed ; but 
the  confultants  could  not  agree : — A flow  fever  and 
diarrhoea  wafted  him  for  a month  longer ; but  ltill  he 
lived.  Now,  in  the  third  month,  new  fuppurations  ap- 
peared in  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh  ; an- 
other colledion  of  matter  formed  under  the  fafcia  lata 
on  the  outfide  and  top  of  the  thigh.  Thefe  abfceffes 
were  freely  opened,  and  difcharged  fome  more  bones ; 
the  fuppuration,  notwithftanding  the  patient’s  irregu- 
larities, went  on  well,  and  in  ten  months  the  abfceffes 
were  entirely  healed.  Then  the  bones  knit  with  a 
firm  callus,  the  joint  played  freely,  the  limb  was  fer- 
viceable  and  ftrong ; it  was  ftraight  alfo,  but  it  was 
four  inches  fhorter  than  the  other,  which  was  exadlly 
the  extent  of  the  wound  in  the  bone. 

In  this  cafe,  the  bone  only  was  wounded ; there 
was  no  wound  of  the  joint,  no  hurt  of  the  artery ; 
and  yet  the  cure  was  not  accomplifhed  till  after  ten 
long  months  of  fuffering,  with  fevers,  diarrhoea,  pain- 
ful fuppurations,  and  profufe  difcharge. 

Mr.  Theri  attended  one  of  the  fervants  of  a mo- 
naftery,  who,  while  holding  the  bridle  for  one  of  the 
religious,  was  wounded  by  his  piftol  going  off  as  he 
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was  mounting.  The  wound  was  in  the  elbow  . joint. 
The  (hot  (truck  the  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
carried  off  alfo  the  olecranon.  The  ufual  incilions 
were  made;  but  the  fwelling  was  fo  great  by  the 
fifth  day,  that  his  furgeons  were  obliged  to  make 
new  incifions  of  the  wound  ; they  were  moreover 
obliged  to  cut  up  the  fafcia  of  the  fore  arm.  The 
inflammation,  ftill  advancing,  extended  quite  to  the 
fhoulder,  and  threatened  gangrene:  The  fcarifica- 
tions,  bark,  and  ftimulant  applications,  faved  the 
arm  from  total  gangrene  ; but  after  this,  abfceffes 
formed  all  round  the  fore  arm : But  thefe  fufferings 
and  dangers  being  over,  the  patient  was  cured  in 
eleven  months : It  is  very  Angular,  that  by  the  ufe 
of  baths  he  recovered  even  the  ufe  of  the  joint. 
In  this  cafe,  as  the  gangrene  wras  actually  begun,  the 
patient  made  a narrow  efcape. 

An  officer  of  the  Irifli  Brigade,  alfo  wounded  in 
the  elbowf  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  had  the  knver 
part  of  the  (boulder  bone  fractured  with  the  muflcet- 
fhot,  and  the  olecranon  much  damaged,  though  not 
entirely  fliot  away.  He  alfo  fuffered  fuch  dangers, 
that  he  was  condemned  by  his  furgeon,  Mr.  Guerin, 
to  fuffer  amputation,  and  had  given  his  confent ; but, 
prevailed  on  by  the  tears  of  his  wife,  he  retraced  this 
promife.  He  alfo  was  faved  from  gangrene  by  the 
fcarifications  and  other  means;  the  dreflings  were 
thoroughly  foaked  with  a bloody  ferum,  which  augur- 
ed no  good,  and  many  fcales  of  bone  wTere  difcharged 
before  his  furgeons  could  accomplifli  the  cure  ; the 
cure  alfo  was  lefs  perfect,  fince  it  was  not  accom- 
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plifhed  but  with  a fliff  joint.  The  period  of  this 
cure  is  not  recorded,  but  we  fee  that  he  efcaped  from 
great  dangers  even  in  the  firft  inftance ; and  we  are 
told  by  the  author,  that  his  cure  was  tedious  and 
very  painful. 

Mr.  Boucher  cured  alfo  another  young  man  wound- 
ed in  the  thigh  bone.  The  ball  had  palled  through 
the  condyle ; but  fo  tedious  was  the  cure,  that,  dur- 
ing his  confinement,  the  other  leg  grew  fo  much,  that 
though  the  wounded  thigh  bone  was  touched  only  in 
the  condyle,  and  nothing  abridged  of  its  length  by 
the  fradlure,  the  young  man,  by  the  growing  of  the 
found  leg,  while  the  wounded  one  continued  flation- 
ary, had  a great  halt  in  his  gait.  This  young  man, 
you  will  eafily  guefs,  mud  have  fuffered  much  to  ob- 
tain this  cure : There  were  firft  deep  incifion's  made 
into  the  two  wounds,  then  many  fplinters  of  bone 
pulled  away ; then  turpentine  dreflings  were  applied, 
and  great  pain  and  fwelling,  convulfions  alfo  coming 
on,  they  were  on  the  fixth  day  obliged  to  cut  the 
ham-firings,  and  to  make  long  incifions  quite  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  thigh.  Eleven  months  was  the 
period  of  this  young  man’s  cure ; and  furely,  in  con- 
finement, fever,  and  difcharges  of  bones,  he  bought 
it  dearly. 

One  man,  recovered  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Boucher, 
who  was  fliot  acrofs  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  ancle 
and  another  patient  had  the  head  of  the  fhoulder- 
bone  broken  by  a ball ; which,  palling  from  behind, 
forwards,  raked  along  the  courfe  of  the  clavicle,  till  it 
came  out  at  the  end  of  the  clavicle,  next  to  the  her- 
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num.  There  were,  in  this  cafe,  fhiverings,  fever,  and 
an  ill-conditioned  difcharge.  Inflammations  and  gieat 
iuppurations  extended  quite  down  the  fore  arm,  and 
he  left  the  hofpital  not  till  after  nine  months  diftrefs, 
and  with  a fiftula  in  the  joint,  which  mineral  waters 
cured  at  length,  fo  that  he  could  do  every  thing  but 
raife  his  arm. 

. In  befieged  cities,  or  in  the  trenches  before  a be- 
fieged city,  moll  of  the  wounds  are  from  great  fhot, 
or  by  bombs,  or  by  great  fplinters  of  ftone  ; and,  in 
fuch  wounds,  the  limbs  are  lo  miferably  broken,  that 
in  molt  of  the  cafes,  amputation  is  neceffary ; and 
fo  well  eflabliflied  is  this  maxim,  that  Mr  Cannae  of 
the  French  Academy  pronounces  this  opinion  even 
while  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  relating  one  of  the  mod 
wonderful  recoveries  that  ftands  upon  record.  It  is 
the  cafe  of  an  engineer  who  was  wounded  with  a 
bomb  ; the  bomb  threw  him  down,  broke  the  leg  and 
foot,  and  fo  fhattered  all  the  bones,  that  the  leg  bended 
in  one  direction,  the  foot  hung  away  in  an  oppofite 
direction,  feveral  inches  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  were 
pulled  away,  and  many  pieces  of  the  bones  of  the  foot 
were  difeharged  ; and  but  a few  days  after  this  wound, 
the  French  being  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city,  which 
was  befieged,  were  forced  to  carry  him  in  this  miferable 
condition  to  Cam  bray.  No  wonder  that,  in  the  very 
firft  confultation  upon  fuch  a wound,  amputation  was 
propofed,  and  was  freely  confented  to  ; bur,  by  many 
fuccefiive  accidents,  it  was  deferred  and  deferred  again, 
till  the  moment  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  fly. — 
After  various  dangers  (which,  from  what  I have  ex- 
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plained  to  you  of  fuch  cafes,  it  were  very  needlefs  to 
relate),  he  did  recover;  but  it  was  fuch  a recovery, 
that  Mr.  Cannae  declares,  that  his  long  fufferings  and 
imperfeft  cure  being  confidered,  it  had  been  better  for 
him  that  they  had  cut  off  his  leg  ; for  it  was  lliort,  and 
deformed ; and  he  fuffered  eight  years  of  opera- 
tions, dreffings,  and  mineral  waters : The  patient  was 
two  years  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  furgeons, 
and  fix  years  more  wandering  about  watering  places, 
with  open  fores,  and  exfoliating  bones.  Eight  years, 
in  the  flower  of  life,  are  a dear  purchafe  even  for  a 
perfect  cure. 

The  cafe,  with  which  1 (hall  finilh  thefe  lingular  Al- 
liances of  fuccefs,  is  that  which  immediately  follows  in 
Mr.  Cannae’s  Differtation,  and  which  he  joins  to  this 
with  great  fenfe  and  judgment  ; for  it  makes  the  leffon 
complete.  An  officer  in  the  fame  befieged  city  was 
wounded  in  the  ancle  with  a hand-grenade; — and, 
believing  himfelf  more  frightened  than  hurt,  he  tried 
to  walk  out  of  the  work  which  he  commanded  » but 
his  leg  was  benumbed,  and  his  foldiers  were  obliged  to 
carry  him  out.  The  wound  was  merely  a flefh  wound, 
an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter ; there  was  no  wounded 
artery,  nor  any  appearance  of  a broken  bone,  but  it 
was  of  courfe  a bruifed  wound.  I need  not  relate  to 
you  all  the  lymptoms,  the  tenfion,  and  fwellings  of  the 
limb,  the  threatening  of  gangrene,  the  lloughings  and 
incilions,  all  the  fufferings  of  the  patient,  and  all  that 
was  done  for  him.  The  whole  is  told  in  one  word  : 
He  had  feen  the  officer,  juft  mentioned,  faved  after  a 
tnore  terrible  wound.  Mr.  Cannae  propofed  umputa- 
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tion  ; but  this  gentleman  refufed,  and  his  expectations 
raifed  too  high,  from  what  he  had  witneffed  in  the 
^)ther  cafe,  coft  him  his  life. 


Thus  have  I given  you  a fair  tranfcript  of  many 
wonderful  cures ; and  the  belt  comment,  perhaps,  that 
I can  make  on  them,  is  delivered  in  the  following  fen- 
tence  of  Mr.  Boucher  : “ Decided  as  1 am  in  writing 
againll  amputation,  and  great  as  my  confidence  is  in 
the  powers  of  Nature,  I confefs,  that  we  ought  not  to 
look  for  miracles,  nor  trull  blindly  to  her  powers. 
There  are  many  cafes,  where  we  can  have  no  reafon- 
able  expedlation  of  {living  our  patient,  but  by  cutting 
off  his  limb  This  is  the  great  quellion  to  which 
all  the  cafes  above  recited  tend.  It  was  to  {how  the 
dangers  of  amputation,  that  they  were  mullered  up  by 
the  French  and  Prufiian  furgeons,  but  every  effort 
of  this  kind,  if  we  take  it  in  the  right  fenfe,  will  but 
alarm  us,  and  not  quiet  our  minds.  You  have  had 
thefe  cafes  tranflated  to  you  fairly  and  honellly.  But 
in  glancing  your  eye  backwards,  you  fee,  in  true  per- 
fpedtive,  all  the  dangers  of  a nine  months  cure,  which 
is  but  a weary  travel,  Hep  by  Hep,  betwixt  life  and 
death.  You  have,  in  this  view,  the  dangers  of  fre- 
quent fevers,  wafting  diarrhoeas,  foul  and  gleety  fores. 
You  fee  fome  dying  fuddenly  of  gangrene,  fome  wafted 
by  the  profufe  difeharge,  and  fucceffive  figurations, 
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new  incifions,  unexpected  difcharges  of  fpoiled  bones ; 
you  fee  thofe  who  recover,  halting  on  limbs  fo  deform- 
ed and  cumberfome,  tha^they  are  rather  a burden  than 
a help.  You  know,  in  the  very  moment  that  you  hear 
of  fuch  a cure,  how  much  the  patient  mult  have  fuf- 
fered,  and  how  poorly  he  has  been  cured ; and  you 
can,  from  the  long  fufiferings  of  thofe  who  efcape,  tell, 
but  too  truly,  how  many  mud  die. 

From  thefe  reflections,  you  will  be  inclined  to  pre- 
judge the  great  quetlion  of  amputation,  or  of  faving 
the  limb.  But  however  you  pronounce  on  that  point, 
I befeech  you  to  learn  the  following  humane  lefion, 
from  the  pradtice  of  thefe,  the  greateft  furgeons  in 
France  : When  your  opinion  is  called  for,  pronounce 
it  boldly  ; and  fay,  if  you  think  it  right  to  fay  fo,  this 
limb  mud  be  cut  off.  But  when  you  are  prevented 
by  officious  relations,  or  if  the  patient  fhould  refufe  his 
confent,  when  the  accidents  of  the  cafe  interrupt  you, 
or  you  are  in  an  irregular  and  dangerous  camp,  where 
operations  cannot  be  done,  then  do  whatever  remains 
of  your  duty,  not  with  the  ill  humour  of  a man 
thwarted  in  fome  little  view,  or  fmarting  under  the 
fenfe  of  a diiappointment  or  affront ; fet  yourfeli 
heartily  and  kindly  to  fave  your  patient’s  limb  and  his 
life. 


DISCOURSE  VIII. 


\ 


ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  AMPUTATING  SHAT- 
TERED LIMBS. 

The  beft  operations  are  fometimes  abufecl,  and  lo  is 
amputation  abufed  : the  molt  dangerous  remedies  are 
fometimes  required,  fo  is  amputation.  I do  not  ad- 
mire the  reafoning  of  thofe  who,  through  an  affected 
confidence  in  the  powers  of  Nature,  are  continually 
declaiming  on  her  miracles,  her  wonderful  powers, 
when  they  fee  hundreds  dying  around  them  on  every 
fide ! Where  is  the  deadly  difeafe  from  which  fome  few 
have  not  been  rellored  ? Thefe  men  have  the  talent 
of  reprefenting  one  Angle  cafe  as  an  argument  againft 
a general  practice ; they  bring  a few  fuccefsful  cures 
into  the  full  light,  while  their  confidence  tells  them 
that  hundreds  are  dying  in  fecret.  Nor  can  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  reconcile  myfelf  to  the  pradice  of  thofe 
who  are  fo  proud  of  furgical  operations,  that  nothing 
feems  well  done  to  them,  unlefs  it  be  done  with  the 
knife,  I may  fay,  by  main  force  of  furgery.  Thefe 
furgeons  fet  themfelves,  not  over  Nature,  to  regulate 
or  affift  the  operations,  but  above  Nature,  to  controul 
and  force  them.  Feeling  as  I do  the  danger  of  either 
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extreme,  I fhall  endeavour  to  diredl  you  in  this  difficult 
quellion,  Whether  in  certain  circumftances  you  ffiould 
amputate  the  limb,  or  try  to  fave  it  ? I fhall  endeavour 
to  diredl  you  to  the  fenfible  and  modeft  plan  of  con- 
dudl ; and  lay  before  you  fuch  rules,  as  will  enable  you 
to  aflume  a condudl  neither  too  timorous,  nor  too  for- 
ward. 

Allow  me  to  fay  to  you,  firll  of  all,  that  que- 
flions  of  practice  ffiould  be  decided,  not  by  authorities, 
for  thefe  are  the  opinions  of  men,  of  mere  men  ; and 
we  know'  too  well  how  ftrangely  a man’s  opinions  grow 
up  in  him,  diftorted  by  a thoufand  accidents.  But 
they  ffiould  be  determined  by  reafon  and  experience, 
which  is  the  true  balls  of  opinion  ; for,  after  all  autho- 
rities are  laid  down  before  us,  Hill  the  true  fpirit  and 
reafon  of  our  rules  remains  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itfclf:  if  we  can  once  find  out  that  reafon.it  rnuft  ferve 
as  the  principle  of  our  practice ; and  though  opinions, 
authorities,  and  names,  might  put  us  wrong,  that  will 
never  deceive  us. 

If  there  be  a great  fracture  of  the  elbow  or  knee, 
who  fhall  deny  that  the  man  may  live  and  recover  ? 
But  are  there  not  a thoufand  alarming  reafons  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  die?  If  there  be  a fradture  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  and  if  at  the  fame  time  the  great 
blood  velfels  are  cut,  is  it  not  poffible  that  our  patient 
may  efcape  this  terrible  complication  of  aneurifm( 
fradlure,  and  bruited  wound  ; may  he  not  recover 
from  the  gangrene  j may  he  not  outlive  the  diarrhoea 
and  profufe  difcharge;  may  not  the  fever  be  kept 
under : but  Hill  the  quellion  comes  upon  us,  may  he 
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not  rather  die?  Then,  if  fo,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fur- 
geon  to  pronounce,  that  though  he  may  live,  there 
are  many  chances  that  he  may  die ; and  though  fifty 
recoveries  Ihould  be  produced  from  books, -that  would 
not  bias  his  judgment.  He  knows  all  the  dangers, 
and  fears  them,  and  advifes  amputation;  but  if Tt  be 
refufed,  he  is  not  offended  ; and  as  he  feared  thefe 
dangers,  he  rejoices  if  his  patient  efcape  from  them. 

Xhe  fetting  up  exceptions  as  an  argument  againit 
general  rules,  is  very  poor  reafoning  ; lince  every  ex- 
ception does  in  fadt  prove  its  own  rule.  This  manner 
of  reafoning  is  moll  dangerous  to  the  young  furgeon  ; 

' it  hurts  his  mind,  makes  him  irrefolute  and  timorous, 
where  he  Ihould  be  mod  decided  and  bold  ; obedient 
to  the  ignorant  fears  or  willies  of  his  patient,  when 
m his  patient  Ihould  rather  be  fubmiflive  to  him,  con- 
fident in  his  judgment,  and  contented  with  whatever 
he  refolves.  Does  not  Mr.  Boerdenave  himfelf,  the 
chief  of  thofe  who  have  argued  againit  amputation, 
acknowledge  to  us,  that  fuch  fuccefsful  cafes  are  de- 
ceitful ? He  concludes  a long  lilt  of  wonderful  cures, 
with  this  remarkable  fentence  : “ I know  well  how 
many  examples  are  related  of  wounds  of  the  bones 
and  joints  cured  without  amputating ; but  thofe  ex- 
amples, feducing  to  fuch  only  as  are  little  converfant 
in  practice,  never  can  eltablifh  a general  rule 
General  rules  and  particular  exceptions  are  oppofite, 
and  yet  neceffary  to  each  other,  like  light  and  dark- 
nefs,  without  the  one  the  other  cannot  be  diltin- 
guifhed. 

* Page  233. 
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I fhall  go  once  more  over  the  points  of  pradice 
which  I have  lately  enumerated,  taking  them  up  in 
their  order,  of  a fhattered  flump,  fradured  bones, 
wounded  arteries,  and  open  joints, 

/ 


I.  OF  SHATTERED  LIMBS. 

Mr.  Belguer,  in  the  very  fecond  paragraph  of  his 
book,  declares,  that  he  had  often  cured  thofe,  who, 
having  the  leg  or  arm  foot  away  by  a great  ball, 
would,  according  to  the  common  pradice,  have  differ- 
ed a regular  amputation  of  the  flump.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Belguer  means  to  fay,  that  it  is  better  to  clip  and  pare 
fuch  a ragged  flump  thap  to  cut  it  oft,  his  opinion 
amounts  to  this  plainly,  “ that  the  lacerated  flump 
left  by  a cannon  ball  is  as  good  a flump  as  one  made 
by  a regular  amputation,  is  even  lefs  dangerous ; 
and  it  would  follow,  if  this  were  true,  that  all  out- 
trouble  about  neat  amputations  were  very  fooliffi  j 
why  indeed  foould  we  not  return  to  the  old  method 
of  Botallus,  namely,  by  the  guillotine,  for  that  would 
make  a clean  amputation,  as  quick,  and  with  almofl 
as  little  pain  as  even  a cannon  ball ; but  it  would  leave 
a flump,  I fear,  little  better  than  thofe  which  Belguer 
would  palm  upon  us  for  good  ones.  Although,  after 
all,  partly  from  modefly  and  confcioufnefs,  perhaps 
from  prudence  and  a fear  of  contradidion,  he  does  ac- 
knowledge to  us,  that  he  cured  fuch  flumps  only  fo 
fo,  “ fatis  quidem  pro  noxie  ratione  fehciter  curato. 
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But  although  Belguer  had  faid  boldly,  without  this 
qualifying  expreflion,  that  he  had  eafily  cured  fuch 
dumps,  he  could  not  have  been  believed.  We  muft 
examine  every  fuch  point,  no  doubt,  by  authority  in 
the  end,  but  fird  of  all,  by  the  nature  of  the  fadl  itfelf. 

I afk  whether  it  be  in  the  nature  of  things  that  we 
can  bring  into  the  condition  of  a iound  and  healthy 
dump,  fplintered  bones  fplit  up  to  the  heads,  joints 
diaken  and  bruifed,  ragged  mufcles,  and  dnngs  of 
tendon  and  fkin  hanging  round  the  dump,  and  a 
whole  furface  fo  nearly  in  the  condition  of  proper 
gangrene,  that  it  hardly  can  efcape  ? How  fhall  we 
take  up  arteries  which  cannot  bleed,  but  which  are 
foon  to  fall  into  gangrene  and  bleed  when  we  are 
lead  prepared  ? How  diall  we  redore  to  any  found 
condition,  parts  fo  dedroved  in  their  form,  and  ruined 
in  their  texture,  and  in  their  vital  powers,  that  they 
can  be  cured  only  by  Houghing,  i.  e.  by  gangrene  ? 
How  {hall  we  clip  this  dump  into  any  diape,  or  pick 
away  the  loofe  bones,  or  roll  and  comprels  the  fplit 
ones  as  Belguer  directs,  without  operations  more  pain- 
ful and  far  more  tedious  than  a&ual  amputation  ? 

If  there  be  much  difficulty  in  healing  a regular  and 
good  dump,  what  mud  not  the  danger  be  of  fuch  a 
dump  as  this  ? Where  no  veflels  bleed,  where  none 
are  tied,  where,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Houghing,  dan. 
gerous  arteries  will  burd  out,  where  a dump  already 

II  formed  and  irregular,  mud  dill  lofe  fomewhat  of  its 
fubdance  by  the  Houghing  of  the  bruifed  fleffi.  In- 
deed, in  fuch  a cafe,  a conical,  ulcerated,  and  painful 
dump  will  be  the  only  reward  for  long  differing,  and 
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many  tedious  exfoliations  or  facings,  perhaps,  of  the 
tructu rpcl  bones.  No  wonder  that  we  have  fuch  a mo- 
deil  declaration  from  Belguer,  vve  cured  fuch  dumps 
fays  he,  in  four  or  five  months,  “ fatis  quidem  feli- 
citer  pro  noxae  ratione  ;”  or  in  plain  Englith,  as  well 
as  we  could,  confidering  what  ugly,  lame,  painful,  and 
ufelefs  flumps  they  always  make. 

Whether  it  be  the  pompofity  of  his  language,  that 
has  deceived  us,  I cannot  tell ; or  whether  the  world 
be  too  willing,  as  I fear  it  is,  to  trufi  to  bold  afler- 
tions,  though  fupported  with  but  fender  proofs  : yet 
fo  it  is,  that  Belguer  has  got  credit  for  all  that  he  has 
laid,  and  for  much  more  than  he  has  done.  His  afler- 
tion  is,  that  he  had  cured  a great  many  who  had  their 
l.mbs  entirely  fhot  away,  this  we  find  in  his  fecond 
paragraph  ; but  prefently  after,  comes  a long  hif- 
tory  of  the  miferies  which  thefe  poor  wretches  dif- 
fered during  their  confinement  of  lix  months.  Thefe 
accidents,  as  he  calls  them,  (though  I fear  they  are 
rather  too  frequent  to  be  explained  honeflly  by  this, 
old  name  of  accidents)  ; thefe  accidents  1 fay,  are 
enumerated  in  his  twenty-firfl  paragraph,  where  we  are 
told  of  the  manner  of  pulling  away  the  rotten  bones 
at  every  new  dreffing  ; of  balfams  for  preventing  an 
exceflive  difeharge;  of  pulling  the  bones  when  they 
do  not  come  out  of  the  flump;  and  of  fawing  them  off, 
when  we  find  that  we  cannot  pull  them  out ; of  bark 

and  foups,  and  diets  for  fupporting  the  flrength ; of 
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fevers  and  of  febrifuge  drugs;  and  of  the  ugly  changes 
that  come  upon  the  flump,  when  the  fever  comes  on. 
But  the  winding  up  of  his  fubjedl  is  the  mod  cu- 
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rious  of  all,  where  he  tells  us*;  “ Concerning  thefe 
fame  lacerated  legs  and  arms,  when  the  member  is 
torn  away  from  the  body,  I mull  add,  that  as  fai  as  I 
know,  not  one  of  thole  who  had  loft  the  thigh,  weie 
brought  into  our  bofpital ; I have  little  doubt  but  that 
every  foul  of  them  died  of  bleeding.  Some,  indeed, 
of  thofe  who  had  the  arm  blown  away,  were  laved  by 
the  furgeon’s  tying  the  arteries  and  dreffing  them  upon 
the  field  of  battle.” 

So  that  after  the  faireft  examination,  Mr.  Belguer’s 
fuccefs  goes  juft  thus  tar  and  no  farther ; that  all 
thofe  who  had  the  thigh  carried  away,  died  ot  bleed- 
ing j that  feme  of  thofe  who  had  the  arm  carried  a- 
way  were  faved  ; that  many  of  thofe  who  were  thus 
laved,  after  lollng  the  arm,  or  of  thofe  who  loft  lmall- 
er  parts,  as  the  hand,  or  fore-arm,  or  foot,  were  cured 
as  well  as  could  be  expected,  “ fatis  feliciter  pro  noxae 
ratione,”  after  five  or  fix  months  confiement ; and  as 
for  the  fevers,  diarrhoeas, carious  bones,  and  profufe  dif- 
charges,  the  lhape  of  the  flumps,  and  their  value  to  the 
poor  fellows ; all  this  mull  be  left  to  the  imagination 
of  his  reader  : and  though  the  imagination  be  not  in- 
deed a calculating  faculty,  it  is  the  only  faculty  we  have 
left  us  for  reprefenting  the  proportions  of  thefe  cures; 
lince  Mr.  Belguer,  although  he  tells  us  when  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duty,  how  many  wounded  he  had,  and 
how  fall  they  died  in  former  years  of  the  war,  and 
how  ealily  he  faved  them  by  the  new  plan,  has  yet 
never  condefcended  to  number  the  ftumns  which  he 
left  upon  the  Pruffian  ellablifliment. 
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Thofe,  fays  Mr.  Martiniere,  who  thus  declare  a- 
gaind  amputation  (in  fhattered  dumps)  do  make  the 
very  word  kind  of  amputation.  Mr.  Ranby  was  fo 
intent  upon  preventing  thefe  dangers,  and  on  having' 
thefe  amputations  early  performed,  that  he  advifes 
the  furgeons  of  feveral  corps  to  coiled!:  themfelves  in- 
to fmall  groups,  and  plant  themfelves  behind  the  line, 

in  forming  for  an  engagement;  and  indeed,  tents  are 

\ 

ufually  prepared,  where  all  fuch  fudden  operations 
may  be  performed  upon  the  field. 


2.  OF  FRACTURED  BONES. 

These  fhattered  dumps  are  nearly  an  epitome  of  all 
the  dangers  which  affail  us  in  the  cafe  of  a wound 
with  fractures  of  the  bones ; for  there  we  find,  as  in 
this  cafe,  tedious  exfoliations,  diarrhoeas,  fevers,  and 
profufe  dux  of  ferum  or  pus ; but  great  as  thefe  dan- 
gers may  be,  they  have  no  influence  on  the  fpirits  of 
thofe  who  are  bent  up  to  a do&rine  ; and  accordingly 
Mr.  Belguer  never  cut  ofT one  Angle  leg  nor  arm.  He 
had  feen  the  ill  fuccefs  of  amputation  in  the  former 
years  of  the  war,  and  was  refolved  he  would  not  al- 
low of  an  amputation,  no  not  one,  however  dreadful 
the  cafe.  His  enthufiafm  could  not  perhaps  be  told 
but  in  words  which  mud  feem  fplenetic  and  rafii;  but 
to  avoid  any  feeling  of  this  kind  even  in  my  own 
mind,  I fhall  Amply  tranfiate  his  paragraph. 

“ The  fecond  cafe  in  which  furgeons  ufually  am- 
putate, but  which  I have  always  cured,  is  that  where 
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a mufket-ball,  grape,  granade,  or  any  piece  °FJon 
ftone,  8cc.  broken  by  ftiot,  wounds  the  bones  of  a , 
or  hand,  or  leg,  or  arm,  fo  that  they  hang  from  the 
reft  of  the  member  loofe  and  vaccdlating.  (bLe  re- 
prefents  the  foot  or  hand  as  abfolutely  dangling;  Jam 
miferere  contufa  ut  hue  illuc  labet  pendeatque,  p. 

) This  is  the  mere  enthufiafm  of  the  thing ; an 
when  we  find  a furgeon  pretending  always,  or  almoft  al- 
ways, to  cure  fuch  wounds  in  which  a foot  or  hand  are 
left  dangling  from  fide  to  fide,  “hue  illuc  labentes  at- 
que  pendentes,”  we  are  bound  to  examine  into  the  na- 
ture of  fuch  wound,  and  try  whether  the  nature  of  the 


thing  and  this  bold  teftimony  will  agree. 

When  a gentleman,  falling  from  his  horfe,  has  bro- 
ken his  leg,  and  there  are  projefting  bones,  though  he 
is  carried  fofdy  to  town,  laid  in  his  own  houfe,  has 
the  happinefs  of  his  friends  around  him,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  the  beft  furgeons,  ftill  we  are  not  without  our 
fears.  But  when  a poor  fellow  is  wounded,  who,  y 
the  duties  and  hardfhips  of  a military  life,  and  all  the 
fatigues  of  a long  campaign,  is  become  fickly  and  weak; 
when  his  knee  is  wounded  with  a mulket  ball,  an 
all  the  bones  are  broken  ; when  his  leg  is  fo  fraftured 
by  a cannon  ball,  that  the  bones  are  reduced  to  fplin- 
ters,  for  the  length  of  many  inches,  and  the  mufcles 
and  extravafated  blood  lie  like  a mixed  and  gangre- 
nous mafs  below  the  Ikin  ; when  to  thefe  injuries  are 
added,  perhaps,  lacerations  of  the  chief  arteries,  what 
can  we  do  ? Is  this  a cafe  to  be  cured  in  any  circumftan- 
ces  ? Is  it  to  be  cured  in  an  hofpital,  where,  as  Belguer 
himfelf  tells  us,  there  are  miferable  beds,  fcanty  lood, 
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“d  poor  clollling.  where  there  is  nothing  but  cold  and 
nailinefs,  uncleanlinefs  and  infeftion,  and  putrid  fores  • 
where  new  crowds  of  wounded  pour  in  upon  them  af- 
ter every  battle,  with  tales  of  misfortune  or  fuccefs  al- 
ways  agitating,  fometimes  alarjning?  There  is,  in 
fhort,  no  kind  of  wretchednefs  that  is  not  feen  here, 
and  none  which  Belguer  does  not  freely  acknowledge. 
Is  it  then  to  be  believed,  that  a man  thus  wounded, 
can  be  faved,  after  being  thrown  into  this  charnel- 
houfe,  amidd  the  cries  of  the  dying,  the  fights  of  the 
dead,  and  all  the  horrors  of  infection?  What  is  it 
that  Boerdcnave  means,  when  he  declares,  “ That 
theie  tales  of  fuccefs  are  feducing,  only  to  thofe  who 
are  not  IkiJIed  in  pradice.”  Surely,  he  means  by  Ikill 
in  pradice,  a knowledge  of  the  manifold  dangers 
which  attend  on  iuch  a wound  j lie  mull  mean,  the 
knowing  what  fate  awaits  thofe  whom  we  fhall  attempt 
to  fave  ; fuch  a feene  mult  be  witneffed  too  often  in 
the  bed  regulated  hofpital ; but  where  (as  in  the 
Piuffian  hofpitalsj  no  limbs  are  ci^t  off,  the  feene  muft 
he  dreadful  indeed.  If  all  limbs  be  preferved  many 
mud  gangiene ; if  no  amputation  be  performed,  all  the 
fliatteied  dumps  mud  gangrene  j then  the  douglnng 
dumps  and  gangrenous  limbs,  the  exfoiliatipg  bones, 
long  accompanied  with  a ferous  and  putrid  difebarge, 
mud  infeed  the  whole,  fo  as  to  make  the  hofpital  a la- 
zar-lioufe  ol  dinking  fores,  i here,  as  Belguer  acknow- 
ledges, diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  fevers,  and  all  kinds  of 
difeafes  prevail ; and  there  is  often  a fudden  chang- 
ing of  the  w'ounds,  and  a fudden  changing  of  the 
health  alfo,  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  fight  againd, 
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with  his  bark  and  wine ; and  I fear  there  were  often 
fudden  changes  of  another- kind,  which  he  is  too  un- 
willing to  confefs.  If  every  dump  took  five  montns 
in  being  healed,  and  every  fradtured  limb  enduied  a 
nine  month’s  cure,  you  may  conceive  more  eafily  than 
I can  explain  to  you,  the  emaciated  fqualid  figures  of 
fuch  an  Hofpital,  driving  to  raife  themfelves  in  their 
beds ; and  the  miferable  condition  of  thofe,  who,  after 
fuch  a nine  month’s  cure,  crawled  out  of  fuch  an  hof- 
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pital,  as  if  riling  from  their  tombs.  It  this  be  what 
Boerdenave  means  by  Ikill  in  practice,  we  may,  with 
great  fecurity,  add  Mr.  Ravaton’s  aphorifm  to  his 
warning,  and  fay,  “ Wherever  the  thigh  bone  has 
been  entirely  broken  (by  a ball,  viz,),  I have  feldom_ 
feen  the  patient  faved.”  And  we  may  add  alfo  that 
of  Mr.  Boucher’s,  who,  though  himlelf  an  enemy 
to  amputation,  allows,  “ that  the  limb  mud  be  cut  off; 
whenever  a great  bone,  as  the  thigh  bone,  tibia,  or  fi- 
bula, is  broken  with  deep  fiffures,  or  with  proje&ing 
points  of  bone,  which  we  cannot  cut  away,  or  where 
fuch  bones  are  broken  in  feveral  places ; or  where  the 
head  is  broken  from  the  body  of  any  of  thofe  bones, 
nothing  but  amputation  is  to  be  looked  to.”  He  al- 
lows, alfo,  that  the  fymptoms,  during  the  cure  of  fuch 
a wound,  may  require  amputation  ; as  twitchings  of 
the  member,  fuch  as  are  in  danger  of  being  commu- 
nicated, and  fo  caufing  general  convulfion ; caries 
of  the  whole  thicknefs  of  a great  bone  ; dabby  fores, 
ferous  and  profufe  fuppurations  ; and,  finally,  gan- 
grene, in  which  it  was  never  doubted,  that  amputa- 
tion was  the  foie  refource.  And  a great  ball  crufh- 
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ing  the  bones  of  the  leg,  or  difordering  a great  joint,  as 
the  knee,  though  it  lhauld  merely  fall  upon  it  by  its 
own  weight,  furely  cannot  be  cured  but  by  amputa- 
tion.” Mr.  Boucher  acknowledges  juftly,  “ that 
whatever  the  dangers  of  amputation  may  be,  yet  we 
know,  that  there  are  certain  cafes  where  it  cannot  be 
avoided  *.”  Mr.  Kirkland’s  rule  is  a fenfible  and 
corredt  one  : “ That  in  compound  fradtures  of  the 
long  bones  of  the  extremities,  we  Ihould  act  on  the 
fide  of  probability  ; if  there  be  a probability  of  faving 
the  limb  let  it  be  faved  ; if  there  be  no  hopes  of  a 
cure  without  amputation,  let  it  take  place  without 
lofs  of  time.”  The  wonderful  recoveries  which  Mr. 
Kirkland  has  recorded,  after  the  crufhing  of  limbs, 
by  waggon  wheels,  are  inllruclive  and  encouraging ; 
we  fhould  venture  almofl  any  thing  in  fradtures  of 
that  kind  ; but  when  made  by  a canndn  ball,  and 
complicated  with  much  ecchymolis  and  wound,  the 
danger  is  more  preffing. 


3.  OF  A WOUNDED  ARTERT. 

With  a wounded  artery,  we  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  perform  a cure  in  any  cafe  ; but  in  a cafe  of  wound- 
ed artery,  with  the  complication  of  fliattered  bones, 
a bruifed  wound,  a riling  fever,  and  a fwelling  of 
the  wounded  limb,  I venture  to  fay  it  is  next  to  a mi- 
racle, if  the  patient  efcape  gangrene.  Such  a wound 
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is  like  that  recorded  by  Kirkland,  of  a poacher  who 
was  {hot  in  the  arm  with  a horfe-piftol  loaded  with 
very  large  {hot,  the  mouth  of  the  piftol  almoft  touch- 
ing his  arm  : The  humeral  artery  was  torn  to  pieces; 
the  laceration  of  fuch  a wound  prevented  bleeding, 
but  the  whole  arm  being  violently  bruifed,  gangrene 
came  on  ; and  when  Mr.  Kirkland  faw  him  on  the 
third  morning  he  was  dying  of  the  gangrene. 

Thus,  in  aneurifms,  fays  Mr.  Kirkland,  “ Amputa- 
tion may,  or  may  not  be  required,  according  to  the 
accidents  of  the  cafe.”  In  a Ample  aneurifm,  as  from 
bleeding,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  laving  the  limb  ; 
but  this  complication  of  aneurifm  in  a great  trunk, 
with  a lacerated  and  fradtured  limb  , 01,  in  plain 
terms,  a gun-lhot  wound,  with  a laceiated  aiteiy,  is 
the  very  cafe  which  can  hardly  be  laved.  It  we  en- 
ter at  all  into  debate  upon  the  queifion  ot  cutting  oft 
a fractured  limb,  without  any  wound  in  the  artery  ; 
furely  the  queftion  Ihould  be  very  eafily  refolved, 
where  that  alfo  is  added  to  the  other  dangers  ? If  the 
artery  merely  be  wounded  by  one  ball,  or  one  flug, 
though  it  were  the  femoral  artery,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  gardener  recorded  by  Deflault,  even  after  fuch 
wound  in  the  femoral  artery,  we  may  fave  the  limb  ; 
but  when,  as  too  often  happens,  the  bone  and  the  ar- 
tery are  both  wounded  at  once,  the  patient  can  hard- 
ly be  faved. 
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4.  OF  A WOUNDED  JOINT. 

As  for  a wounded  joint,  take  the  united  experience 
of  all  furgeons  which  has  eflablilhed  this,  as  the  true 
prognoftic,  that  “ wounds  of  the  joints  are  Mortal.” 

Hippocrates  fays,  that  wounds  of  membranous 
parts  are  mortal.  Now  what  Hippocrates  meant  by 
t.iis,  is  very  plain  : fie  judged  thefe  parts  nervous; 
for  the  old  phyficians  had  confounded  the  idea  of 
membranes  and  nerves ; and  wounds  of  the  white  or 
membranous  parts  were  thought  to  be  Hill  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  wounds  of  nerves.  Here  then  we 
perceive,  that  this  old  aphorifm  is  a dodtrine,  not  a 
fadl : But  when  a modern  furgecn  fays,  wounds  of 
the  joints  are  mortal;  he  does  not  put  forth  his  hypo- 
thefis,  lie  merely  declares  a fadt  which  the  concur- 
ring teftimony  of  all  furgeons  confirms.  He  knows, 
that  a rafli  incifion  into  a joint  will,  like  an  accidental 
wound,  occafion  a very  painful  and  fudden  death ; be 
knows,  that  a mere  cut  upon  the  joint,  through  its 
capfule,  is  a terrible  accident,  independently  of  frac- 
tured bones,  or  a great  laceration  ; but  that  if  thefe 
be  joined,  the  patient  can  hardly  efcape : And  luch 
is  his  faith  in  this  aphorifm;  he  fees  it  lb  often  con- 
firmed by  experience,  “ that  wounds  of  the  joints  are 
mortal,”  that,  infiead  of  feeking  to  lay  down  proofs 
of  this  danger,  a writer  leaves  it  to  the  recollediion 
and  experience  of  every  furgeon  ; he  dwells  upon 
fome  hopelefs  cafe,  which  he  or  his  friend  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  cure;  infiead  Qf  accumulating  ufe- 
left  proofs  of  an  acknowledged  principle  that  fuch 
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wounds  are  mortal,  he  gives  rather  exceptions,  know- 
ing that,  according  to  the  lawyer’s  adage,  “ exceptio 
firmat  regulam that  the  exception  but  confirms  the 
rule  ; though,  what  he  means  to  record  as  a mere  ex- 
ception, is  too  often  underftood  by  the  Audent  as  an 
imperfection  in  the  general  rule,  and  the  very  lepoic 
of  the  exception  throws  him  back  into  a hefitating 
and  uncertain  hate  of  mind ! Thinking  only  ot  this 
wonderful  recovery,  he  willingly  forfakes  an  uncom- 
fortable rule,  to  lay  hold  on  this  one  glimpfe  of  hope, 
while  indeed,  if  he  reafoned  fairly,  he  would  perceive 
that  the  exception  fhould  be  loft  in  the  tulnefs  ol  the 
general  rule,  and  not  the  general  rule  difturbed  by  the 
exception  *. 

* The  young  furgeon  never  fhould  allow  himfelf  to  forget  how 
this  confufion  comes  about.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  foi 
no  one  is  giving  an  opinion  ; every  furgeon  in  the  kingdom  deli- 
vers into  fome  valuable  repofitory  the  accidents  of  his  practice,  the 
wonderful  recoveries  thus  rife  up  to  the  furface,  while  all  the  liufcai- 
riages  fink  down  to  the  bottom,  and  are  never  more  heard  of ; fo  that 
wonderful  recoveries  are  every  where  foliciting  the  ftudent's  atten- 
tion, almoft  every  cafe  he  reads  is  an  exception  to  fome  general  rule; 
while  there  is  no  fyflematic  writer  buly  in  fupporting  and  fettling  the 
general  rules,  or  in  confirming  and  eftablifhmg  them  againit  this  holt 
of  exceptions  : Wounds  of  the  heart,  wounds  of  the  pericardium, 
wounds  of  the  bowels,  wounds  of  the  bladder,  wounds  of  the  ftomach, 
wounds  of  the  brain,  wounds  of  the  great  arteries,  wounds  of  the 
joints,  are  all  mortal ; and  yet  the  lift  of  exceptions,  that  ipight  cailly 
be  extracted  from  the  indexes  of  cafe-books  and  collections,  is  endlefs. 
Let  not  thefe  move  the  judgment  of  a young  man,  when  he  firft  enters 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profeflion  ; and,  when  he  is  old,  he  will  have 
no  need  for  caution  like  this;  general  rules  will  then  have  got  the  due 
afcendency  in  his  mind,  thefe  little  exceptions  will  have  fallen  to  their 
right  level. 

VoL  IT. 
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There  is  nne  reprefentation  dill  wanting  to  complete 
the  difcuflion  of  this  lubjecl : — It  is  the  fad  condition 
of  foldiers,  with  whom  too  often  their  wounds,  as 
wounds,  are  but  the  dualled  part  of  their  danger. 

Thofe  who  have  been  much  accudomed  to  fee  men 
conveyed  wounded  from  the  field,  with  lacerated  arte- 
ries and  broken  limbs,  declare  to  us,  that  their  cries 
and  fufferings  are  mod  affe&ing.  The  army,  indeed, 
which  goes  onwards,  leaves  its  wounded  fafe  behind  ; 
but,  in  retreat  or  flight,  and,  after  a day  of  fighting, 
which  is  a day  of  fatigue,  what  mud  be  the  condition 
of  thoufands  left  upon  the  field,  or  thrown  in  heaps 
upon  waggons  or  carts,  and  hurried  along  the  roughed 
roads,  from  pod  to  pod,  with  bleeding  arteries  and 
ihattered  limbs,  and  with  points  of  bone  piercing  the 
flefh,  and  exciting  at  every  dep  of  this  terrible  journey, 
the  mod  dreadful  cries?  Some  fainting  with  lofs  of 
blood  ; others  writhing  with  pain,  many  delirious,  and 
many  differing  under  the  convulfions  and  agonies  of 
immediate  death.  There  the  officers,  and  foldiers,  the 
dead,  and  the  dying,  all  thrown  together  in  waggons, 
are  put  down  in  the  neared  hofpital  to  take  their  fate: 
But  if  this  retreat  be  continued,  they  are  again  taken 
from  their  bed  of  differing,  and  often,  even  in  the  fird 
movements,  they  faint  and  expire  ! If  horrid  war  mud 
not  ceafe,  furely  it  were  for  the  honour  of  human  na- 
ture, that  fome  provifions  were  made,  fome  mutual 
terms  entered  into  betwixt  contending  nations,  for  the 
honourable  treatment  of  the  wounded.  Army  fur- 
geons  have  long  drived  to  invent  fome  means  of  con- 
veying their  patients  more  fafely,  but  all  in  vain  : A 
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rude  fquare  box  was  preferred  in  the  Academy  of 
Surgery  of  France,  invented  by  one  of  their  greateft 
furgeons.  La  Faye others  were  invented  by  Mr. 
Gooche,  having  circles  and  buckles, — and  fprings  very 
ingenious,  and  furely,  in  fome  cafes,  very  ufeful ; and 
thisalfo  (of  conveying  fradtured  limbs  fafely)  is  the 
chief  ufe  of  Mr.  Wathen’s  splints,  which  are  perhaps 
the  mod  Ample  and  manageable,  and  moft  convenient 
of  all  thefe  machines.  Perhaps  the  conftrudtion  of 
waggons,  with  hammocks  flung  in  them,  might  be  ft  ill 
more  ufeful ; but  move  them  as  tenderly  as  we  may, 
we  (hall  Hill  hear  the  fame  lamentations  that  Ranby 
makes,  about  “ the  cruelty  of  conveying  wounded 
men  away  under  all  the  miferies  of  laceiated  limbs 
and  bleeding  arteries.”  To  fuch  fufferings,  there 
cannot  fail  to  fucceed  fpafms  and  fevers,  inflamma- 
tions and  gangrenes,  with  all  fuch  diforders  of  the  ge- 
neral fyftem,  or  of  the  wounded  limbs,  as  mud  rendei 
vain  every  attempt  to  fave  either  the  limb,  or  the  life 
of  the  patient. 

Thus  you  will  forefee  an  argument  of  neceffity  as 
well  as  of  choice,  and  that  limbs,  which  in  happier 
circumftances  might  have  been  preferved,  mull  often, 
in  a flying  army,  or  in  a dangerous  camp,  be  cut  off. 
It  is  lefs  dreadful  to  be  dragged  along,  with  a neat 
amputated  flump,  than  with  a fwoln  and  fraclured 
limb,  where  the  arteries  are  in  continual  danger,  from 
the  fplintered  bones,  and  where,  by  the  leaft  rude 
touch  of  a fplinter  againft  fome  great  artery,  the  pa- 
tient in  a very  moment  lofes  his  life. 

When  we  caft  an  eve  over  this  long  catalogue  of 
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dangers,  and  confider  the  hard  (hips  and  mifchances 
of  a foldier’s  life,  we  fee  plainly  that  in  the  cafe  of 
gun-fhot  wounds,  in  camps  and  hofpitals,  many  limbs 
mult  be  amputated,  which,  in  private  pradtice,  might 
have  been  faved.  And  we  cannot  but  be  furprifed 
when  we  firft  hear  army  furgeons  declaring,  that  they 
never  amputate,  however  defperate  the  cafe.  But 
when  we  look  into  the  records  of  their  practice,  we 
find  them  driven  into  this  extreme  by  abfolute  want 
of  fuccefs,  whenever  they  performed  amputation.  To 
what  caufe  we  are  to  trace  this  want  of  fuccefs,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  ; perhaps  to  operations  ill  per- 
formed,— perhaps  to  operations  done  at  improper  fea- 
fons, — a thoufand  accidents  may  affect  this  point,  and 
we  have  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that  this  want  of 
fuccefs  is  not  univerfal; — Mr.  Belguer  fays,  “ My 
chief  motive  for  refilling  to  perform  amputation  was, 
that  I had  obferved,  that  in  the  former  years  of  the 
wars,  all  died  who  had  their  limbs  cut  off.”  Why, 
furely  if  all  died  who  had  their  limbs  cut  off  in  the 
former  years  of  the  war,  Mr.  Belguer  could  not  have 
done  otherwife  than  as  he  did,  i.  e.  to  leave  all  thofe, 
wounded  with  gun-ffiot  wounds,  to  take  their  chance, 
to  live  or  die  *. 

* “ Jam  cum  ex  tot  vulneratis,  quibus  per  priores  belli  annos 
ob  gravifiima  vulnera  artus  refedli  funt,  vix  unus,  alter  ne  vix  quidem, 
fervatus  fit ; fine  errandi  periculo  poterimus  conjeftare,  haud  dubie 
maximam  horum,  quos  neglefta  membri  amputatione  fanitati  reddidi- 
mus,  vitam  fanitatemque  cum  morte  commutaturos  fuifle,  fi  vulnus, 
quod  Chirurgus,  aitum  pnefcindens,  facit,  ad  vulnus,  in  acie  accep- 
tum,  accefliflet.”  Dr.  Ferriar  obferves,  “ that  truth  diftils  but  very 
flow  through  Teutonic  Latin.’’ 
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The  French  furgeons,  during  the  war  of  the  1746, 
declare  with  one  voice,  that  “ of  thofe  who  had  the.r 

limbs  amputated,  two  thirds  Purely  died.” 

To  this  we  have  only  to  fay,  that  if,  in  the  Pruffian 
camp,  every  man  who  had  his  limb  amputated  died, 
that  is  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Pruffian  furgeons.  If  m 
the  French  military  hofpitals,  not  lefs  than  two  thirds 
died  then  let  that  be  the  rule  and  vindication  ot  the 
French  furgeons  ; but  the  rule  of  the  Pruffian  furgeons 
was  not  to  be  the  rule  of  the  French  furgeons,  and  the 
rule  of  the  French  furgeons  is  not  a rule  by  which  the 
Britifli  furgeons  are  bound  to  abide.  And  the  ampu- 
tations of  the  year  1745,  *re,  I believe,  very  unlike 

thofe  of  1 79  5. 

In  that  war,  they  did  not  even  attempt  to  perform 
the  amputation  by  double  incifion,  but  cut  diredlly 
to  the  bone  5 they  never,  even  in  the  moil  favourable 
circumftances,  could  peform  their  cure  under  four, 
five,  or  fix  months.  We  find  their  patients  dying  of 
hcemorrhages,  on  the  fifth  or  fixth  days.  We  find 
them  performing  their  amputation  in  the  time  of  fever 
and  irritation,  or  in  the  midft  of  camp  difeafes.  Sure- 
ly, then,  it  had  been  eafy  to  foretel  what  would  be  the 

ifiue  of  practices  like  thefe*. 

But  proofs  of  thefe  mifdoings  are  required  ; and  I 
will  not  leave  you  under  that  flight  impreflion  that 


* Mr.  Lucas  fays,  of  not  lefs  than  fixty  or  feventy  amputations 
done  in  our  hofpital,  not  more  than  four  or  five  have  died  ; and  this  is 
indeed  the  fuperiority  which  the  neat  amputations,  and  the  fpeedy  ad- 
hefion  procured  by  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr  Allanfon,  and  their  friends,  in 
■that  part  of  the  country,  muft  give  them. 
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my  bare  affertions  may  make  : The  operations  up- 
on which  the  French  furgcons  have  reafoned,  were 
thofe  which  were  performed  after  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy-  and  my  remarks  are,  ill,  That  thefe  ampu- 
tations were  not  performed  abfolutely  upon  the  fpot, 
as  in  a befieged  city,  in  trenches,  or  in  a fliip  of  war. 
The  foldiers  were  hurried  away  to  the  hofpitals  of 
Doway  and  Lifle,  and  there  thele  unfortunate  opera- 
tions were  performed.  2dly,  That  they  were  perform- 
ed aftei  the  pain,  fever,  or  convulfions  had  come  on  j 
for  Mr.  Faure  fays,  “the  earlier  you  amputate,  the 
fooner  you  condemn  your  patient  to  die ; for  death 
muff  be  the  confequence  of  performing  operations  in 
a fyftem  difordered  and  troubled,  and  in  a febrile  ftate, 
from  the  accidents  of  the  wound.”  This  he  fays  in 
allufion  to  the  amputations  performed  after  this  parti- 
cular battle.  Nay,  this  of  amputating  in  circum- 
flances  like  thefe,  was  not  done  merely  through  necef. 
fity  j it  was  common  doctrine  and  practice  with  the 
French  furgeons.  Boerdenave  fays,  “ If  convulfions, 
fpafms,  and  other  fymptoms  come  on,  and  if  incifions, 
dilatations,  and  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  do  not 
appeafe  them,  unqueflionably  we  mud  amputate*.” 
“ Or  if  in  confequence  of  the  acute  continual  pains, 
there  come  on  convulfions  of  the  pan;,  which  even 
the  cutting  of  the  tendons  acrofs  does  not  appeafe, 
then  we  muff  perform  amputation  f .”  If  the  French 
furgeons  were  bufied  in  the  midft  of  fevers  and  other 


* P.  234.  N.  B.  Mr.  Faure  repeats  this  at  page  237. 
t Mr  Boucher,  p.  312. 
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bad  fymptoms,  and  what  is  worfe,  dilatations  and  ex- 
tractions of  foreign  bodies,  in  performing  opera  l°"S 
which  fliould  be  thought  of  only  when  all  thefe  - 
orders  are  quieted,  we  fee  in  that  piece  ot  mifconducb 

one  caufe  of  their  ill  fuccefs.  _ 

odly,  That  they  performed  their  amputations  but 

poorly,’  is  plain  from  what  Mr.  Boucher  entitles,  “ A 
lift  of  our  fuccefl'es  by  amputation,  in  our  hoipital  ot 
St.  Saveur ;”  in  his  lift  of  nine  patients,  one  had  his  arm 
amputated  on  the  fourth  day ; furely  this  was  not  the 
molt  favourable  moment ; another  had  amputation 
performed  fix  days  after  the  battle;  another  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  ball  remaining  in  the  knee-joint,  and 
he  died ; one  died  the  fourth  day  after  amputation, 
which  looks  as  if  there  had  been  fomething  wrong  in 
the  operation  itfelf ; a captain  of  the  regiment  of  Dil- 
lon died  of  the  bleedings  the  eleventh  day  after  the 
amputation;  and  yet  of  thefe  nine  fubjects  they  faved 
four.  Even  by  their  lift  of  fucceffes,  it  appears  that 
fome  had  died  of  haemorrhagy,  and  of  courfe,  that 
the  operations  were  ill  performed ; and  in  this  fame 
lift,  Mr.  Boucher  records  the  dates  of  two  cures  only, 
the  one  is  of  an  amputated  arm,  cured  in  five  months, 
the  other  of  an  amputated  leg,  cured  in  fix  months. 
We  are  told,  moreover,  that  at  this  battle  of  Fonte- 
noy,  there  were  few  furgeons ; fo  that  many  loft  their 
lives  by  the  amputations  not  being  performed  till  they 
came  to  the  hofpitals,  when  it  was  too  late  : it  is  very 
likely  alfo,  that  where  the  furgeons  were  fo  few  m 
number,  they  could  not  be  very  good. 

Then,  furely,  in  this,  affair  of  the  expediency  of  am- 
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putation,  we  mud,  in  order  to  do  jufiice  to  the  que- 
stion, conti  aft  the  operations  of  1745  with  thofe  of 
*7. 95-  Thofe  were  ill  performed  ; — fome  died  on  the 
fourth  day  ; fome  died  of  haemorrhagy ; feme  died 
langui filing  under  the  gleety  difeharges  of  conical  and 
ill-conditioned  flumps  j and  none  of  them  wrere  cured 
under  five  or  fix  months  of  fuffering  and  danger- 
Whereas,  our  flumps,  inflead  of  being  open  for  five 
ci  fix  months,  are  more  frequently  healed  bv  adhefion 
in  five  or  fix  days  ; and  this  quick  adhefion,  though  it 
be  not  perfedt,  will  almofl  always  be  fuch  as  to  prevent 
the  bleedings  or  gleeting  fores,  the  diarrhoeas  and  fe- 
vers which,  in  a military  hofpital,  are  fo  much  to  be 
feared  ; and  alfo,  to  leffen  the  danger  of  any  fudden 
movements  which  the  fickly  part  of  an  army  may  be 
forced  to  make.  ft  he  adhefion  is  almofl  completed 
with  us  before  that  term  in  which  they  lifted  their  firfl 
drefiing,  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  with  a tourniquet 
round  the  limb,  left  the  arteries  Should  burft  out*. 

In  Short,  every  flep  of  our  inquiry  proves  nioft  clearly 
to  us,  that  furgeons  have  been  driven  into  this  line  of 
conduct  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  amputations,  till  at 
laft  it  degenerated  from  a queftion,  Whether,  in  cer- 
tain circumflances,  we  Should  amputate  a limb  ? into 
a queftion,  Whether  amputation  could  be  fo  perform- 
ed, as  to  fave  many  lives  ? Belguer  was  driven  into 
this  line  of  condudl  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  amputation  in 

* No  doubt,  a great  abatement  of  any  fuccefs  we  may  promife 
ourfelves,  mull  be  made  for  the  bad  air  of  fuch  an  hofpital,  which 
will  not  allow  adhefion  to  take  place,  neither  fo  regularly,  nor  fo  eafq 
ly,  as  in  a healthy  hofpital,  or  in  private  practice. 
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the  former  years  of  the  war,  and  we  Ml  find  the 
French  furgeons  harping  upon  the  old  firing,  but 
it  is  very  plain,  that  the  fuccefies  of  the  Pruffian 
furgeons  are  not  to  be  received  as  rules  for  the 
French  furgeons,  nor  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  French 
to  {land  as  precedents  for  the  Britifh  furgeons nor 
are  the  operations  of  the  year  1745  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  thofe  of  the  year  1795  : The  army  hof- 
nitals  give  no  rule  for  a county  infirmary,  nor  a great 
hofpital  for  a finall  one  nor  is  private  praftice  to  be 
guided  by  hofpital  praflice.  We  mull,  in  the  general 

nueftion,  make  our  calculations  upon  a greater  fcale, 

rilking  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs,  the  e8re® 
being  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  furgeon and  it 
the  foregoing  reafoning  can  be  of  any  fervice  to  the 
young  furgeon,  it  can  be  only  by  hinting  at  a few  of 
the  very  complicated  principles  which  are  to  regulate 

his  conduct.  ? 

“ Thus  we  perceive  how  ftrangely  a man  s opi- 
nions grow  up  in  his  mind,  diftorted  by  a thoufand 
circumftances Belguer  forbade  amputation,  while 
Schmucker,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  care  of  the 
Pruffian  hofpitals  and  camps,  cuts  off  the  leg  where 
the  tarfus  only  is  {hot,  and  in  almoft  all  the  dan- 
gerous wounds  of  the  lower  extremities.  Pott  advifes 
amputation,  becaufe  he  had  practiled  chiefly  in  a 
crowded  ill-aired  hofpital,  where  it  was  dangerous 
to  attempt  the  faving  of  limbs,  while  it  was  but  too 
eafy  a matter  to  cut  them  off.  Kirkland,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  againfl:  amputation,  becauie  he  pradtif- 
■ed  chiefly  among  hale  and  ftrong  country  fellows, 
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who,  after  their  accidents,  continued  to  live  in  the 
country,  with  a wholefome  diet  and  pure  air.  In  re- 
minding you  of  thefe  various  and  fluctuating  opi- 
nions, I do  not  impeach  the  conduCt  of  thefe  excellent 
furgeons ; I only  warn  you  that  thefe  authorities  are 
but  the  opinions  of  men,  of  mere  men  ; — that  the  ex- 
ample or  precepts  of  the  greateft  furgeons,  though 
they  may  direCt  and  afliA  your  judgment,  can  never 
give  you  an  exprcfs  rule  ; — that  it  is  upon  your  own 
judgment  chiefly  that  you  are  to  rely  That  it  isx 
indeed,  your  duty  to  Andy  the  general  argument  with 
all  poffible  care;  but  that  the  variety  of  circumflan- 
ces  is  fuch  as  to  make  each  individual  accident  a pe- 
culiar cafe, — a variety  for  which  there  is  no  exprefs 
nor  abfolute  rule. 

When  I fay  to  you,  that  you  are  to  truA  chiefly  to 
your  own  judgment,  I would  have  you  keep  in  mind 
thefe  chief  points,  that  you  cannot  fave  all  thofe  whofe 
Avounds  and  fra&ures  you  pronounce  to  be  Ample,  and 
attended  with  little  danger; — nor  will  all  thofe  pa- 
tients inevitably  die,  whofe  limbs  are  fo  bruifed,  that 
you  advife  them  to  be  cut  off : — And  you  mufl  confl- 
der,  above  all,  how  much  your  patient’s  life  depends 
on  the  deciflon  of  the  moment,  and  how  melancholy 
the  confequence  is,  of  your  allowing  that  happy  mo- 
ment to  elapfe,  which  is  never  to  be  redeemed. 

I was  called,  one  evening,  to  a man  of  forty  years  of 
age,  in  moderate  health,  who  had  a Ample  fracture  of 
the  tibia  only,  'lhe  fmaller  bone  was  unhurt, — there 
was  no  diAortion  nor  any  great  inequality, — the'end 
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of  the  broken  bone  was  not  particularly  felt,— the 
fldn  was  untouched ; — and  being  called  on  the  very 
inftant  of  the  accident,  I had  him  fafely  and  eafily 
conveyed  to  bed. 

He  then  proceeded  to  tell  me  the  caufe  of  his  acci- 
dent; but  with  fuch  rapidity  of  utterance,  that  I 
doubted  not  that  he  was  much  intoxicated.  He  was 
fo  reftlefs  and  unmanageable,  that  I was  obliged  to 
make  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  fit  down  in  bed, 
above  his  found  leg,  and  hold  the  broken  one  fteady 
with  both  his  hands.  1 was  obliged,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  rough  both  in  my  manner  and  in  my  operations, 
till  I had  got  good  ftifffplints,  and  a fteady  bandage 
firmly  applied.  But  when  all  this  was  done,  and  I 
had  laid  my  patient  down  in  bed  (for  till  now  he  had 
fat  upright,  talking  inceftantly  and  vehemently),  al- 
though I had  given  him  a very  large  opiate,  and  a 
glafs  of  warm  wine,  he  trembled  and  ftiook  fo  violent- 
ly, as  to  make  the  bed  fiiake  under  him,  with  ftiocks 
and  fudden  convulfive  twitches,  which  were  truly 
alarming  ; — his  fhaking  was  at  firft  like  the  cold  fit  of 
an  ague,  or  like  that  convulfive  trembling  which  often 
» feiz.es  women  in  childbed,  which  is  at  once  lo  alarm- 
ing and  fo  harmlefs : but  his  (baking  continued  and 
increafed  all  the  evening,  with  a confufion  of  mind, 
and  wildnefs  of  countenance,  which  was  really  fright- 
ful ; and  with  fudden  ftartings  which  (hook  even  the 
room,  and  would  have  difordered  the  leg  very  much, 
if  1 had  not  fecured  it,  by  tying  it  down  betwixt  two 
great  pillows. 

Being  now  at  leifure  to  make  deliberate  inquiries,  I 
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was  a ffured,  that  he  was  not  drunk, — had  never  been 
addided  to  drinking, — had  never  been  troubled  with 
any  nervous  difeafe. — I called  twice  during  the  even- 
ing, and  found  him  every  moment  more  and  more 
ftrongly  difordered.  Every  new  report,  concerning 
his  former  habits,  and  the  certainty  of  his  being  a fo- 
ber  and  healthy  man,  convinced  me,  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  cale.  I defired,  that  Dr.  Monro  might  be 
called  in. — Very  large  dofes  of  mulk,  opium,  and  cam- 
phire,  were  given  for  three  days. — During  all  that 
time,  night  and  day,  he  continued  inceflantly  fhaking, 
fo  as  to  move  the  bed  under  him ; — he  never  flept, — 
he  was  always  wild,  fometiines  highly  delirious,  fome- 
fi: Higgling  violently  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  fometimes 
llightly  convulfed.  He  laboured  in  this  miferable 
condition  for  three  days,  fell  fomewhat  lower  in  the 
fourth  day,  and  then  died. 

Upon  difleding  his  limb,  I found  the  Ikin  and  muf- 
cles  entire, — the  tibia  only  broken,  and  that  fairly  a- 
crofs ; — there  was  no  remarkable  fplinter  of  bone,  and, 
as  far  as  I could  difcover,  no  lacerated  nor  wounded 
nerve, — there  was  but  little  thickening,  as  yet,  of  the 
furrounding  membranes, — little  effufion,  and  that  not 
yet  gelatinous,  but  ferous  merely, — no  inflammation  ; 
— and,  notwithftanding  all  the  violence  of  his  diforder, 
there  was  not  even  the  flighted:  dwelling  of  the  fkin  ; 
— every  thing  entitled  me  to  fet  this  down,  as  one  An- 
gular inftance  of  the  uncertainty  of  general  conclu- 
iions,  and  how  little  we  are  entitled  to  fay,  that  any 
cafe,  even  the  moll  Ample,  is  abfolutely  fafe. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know,  from  frequent  ex- 
perience, what  flrange  recoveries  Nature  and  time 
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will  bring  to  pafs,  where  the  moft  judicious  furgeons 
have  declared  the  cafe  abfolutely  defperate,  an  a - 
vifed  amputation.  I may  fairly  give  Mr.  Lucas  as 
an  example,  of  a judicious  furgeon  condemning  a 
limb  ; and  how  well  he  reafoned,  in  fo  doing,  m t ie 
following  cafe,  the  fequel  will  explain;  and  as  for 
this  cafe  itfelf,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  Angular  in  all  re- 

fpecfls, it  proves,  in  the  moft  unequivocal  manner, 

that  although  the  conftitution  fnould  be  fo  ftrong, 
and  fo  well  managed,  as  even  to  bring  the  patient 
fafely  through  all  the  dangers  of  a nine  month’s 
cure;  yet  the  limb  fo  preferved,  will  be  rather  a bur- 
den than  a help  to  the  patient,  who  will  fometimes, 
even  after  the  cure  has  been  accompliftied,  be  oblig- 
ed to  have  it  cut  off: 

“ Either  Parfons,  aged  73  years,  was  admitted  into 
the  infirmary,  as  Mr.  Lucas’s  patient,  with  a com- 
pound frafture  of  each  leg,  from  a coal-waggon  pal- 
ling over  them.  One  of  her  limbs  was  taken  off 
above  the  knee  immediately,  according  to  Mr.  Allan- 
fon’s  method.  In  the  other  leg,  four  inches  of  the 
tibia  were  removed,  and  due  pains  taken  to  make  the 
woman  as  comfortable  as  her  deploiable  lituation 

would  allow. 

“ After  a confinement  in  bed  for  upwards  01  ten 
months,  various  attempts  were  made  to  fuppoit  her 
upon  crutches;  but  after  trying,  for  a few  weeks,  fhe 
endured  fo  much  pain,  that  fhe  begged  for  the  remo- 
val of  a limb,  that  was  to  a degree  burdenfome,  with- 
out a profpedl  of  any  amendment 
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This  old  woman  had  lain  in  bed,  and  been  fupport- 
cd,  no  doubt,  with  Tome  difficulty,  through  all  the 
pains  and  dangers  of  a nine  month’s  cure.— She  was 
now  \\  el] ; fhe  had  been  trying,  for  fome  weeks,  to 
walk  with  crutches ; — fhe  was  a woman  too,  whofe 
work  being  all  of  a fedentary  kind,  fhe  would  have 
felt  lefs  the  awkwardnefs  or  inconvenience  of  a de- 
formed leg ; but  yet  fuch  was  her  fenfe  of  her  own 
fituation,  that  fhe  begged  to  have  this  remaining  leg 
cut  off;— ffie  had  fuffered  amputation  already,  and 
knew  but  too  well  the  pain  (lie  was  to  undergo,  and 
this  was  no  ordinary  cafe,  in  which  the  patient  was 
to  lofe  a difeafed  limb  ; — (he  was  to  lofe  now  both  her 
limbs,  and  to  crawl  upon  the  ground.  This  is  the 
very  pureft  cafe  of  all ; it  was  determined  not  by  the 
rules  of  furgery,  nor  by  the  prejudices  of  the  furgeon  ; 
it  was  determined  by  the  patient’s  feelings  and  con- 
feioufnefs  of  her  own  condition.  It  proves,  that  her 
furgeons  judged  wifely,  in  cutting  off  that  leg  which 
they  did  cut  off;  and  that  they  had  better,  alfo,  have 
cut  off  that  which  they  had  tried  to  fave.  It  proves, 
that  when  there  is  a queftion  about  amputating,  in  a 
very  bad  compound  fra&ure,  the  queftion  is,  Whether 
the  patient  will  confent  to  lofe  the  leg  at  once,  or  rifle 
the  dangers  of  immediate  gangrene  and  death  > and 
after  efcaping  thefe  flrft  dangers,  ftill  encounter  the 
pains  and  diftreffes  of  a tedious  cure.  And  it  almoft 
proves,  that  wherever  judicious  furgeons  put  the 
queftion  among  themfelves,  of  cutting  off  oroffaving 
a leg,  that  leg  is  fo  fhattered,  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
the  faving ; of  which  we  have  alfo  another  Unking 
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example  in  the  next  page,  where  Mr.  Lucas  fays, 

“ James  Walker,  upwards  of  fixty  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  into  the  infirmary  with  a very  bad  com- 
pound fraclure,  which  prevented  him  from  having 
his  bed  made  for  nearly  nine  months.  At  firft  every 
attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  wound  by  the  firft  in- 
tention ; but  a fuppuration  foon  prevented  fuch  an 
effeft.  He  was  repeatedly  in  imminent  danger,  and 
often  exprefled  a wifii  to  have  his  leg  taken  off.  He 
did  in  time  recover  ; but,  for  fome  years,  his  limb  has 
continued  of  little  afe  to  him."  * We  know  too  well, 
how  much  mifery  is  caufed  by  a leg  which  is  of  little 
life;  and  we  may  underftand  by  this,  that  thofe  iui- 
geons,  who  boaft  ot  cures  of  this  kind  (a  lolly  which 
Mr.  Lucas  is  far  from  being  guilty  of),  have  more 
pride  in  relating  the  cafe,  and  telling  what  difficulties 
they  have  encountered,  than  they  could  have  in 
fhowing  the  limb  which  they  boaft  of  having  faved, 
or  explaining  how  well  the  poor  man  was  able  to  earn 
his  bread  with  it. 

It  recall  many  fcenes  of  diftrefs,  which  every  fur- 
geon  mult  remember  to  have  feen,  of  fine  healthy 

* Thefc  two  cafes  fettle  entirely  that  queflion,  which  Mr.  Belguer 
propofes  fo  confidently  in  the  following  terms : “ Quotus  enim  quif- 
que  eft,  qui  non  penitiflime  commoveatur  aniino,  fi  de  membrorum 
amputatione  mentio  injedta  fuent,  fi  homines,  mutilis  mambus,  trun- 
catis  brachiis  obambulantes,  aut  altero  pede  abfcilTo  claudos,  ac  pedetn 
ligneum  trahentes,  grallifve  innitentes  magis  quam  ingredientes,  viderit, 
quique  non  tolerabilius  malum  putet,  membrum  aliquod  debilitatum 
varieque  diftortum  atque  defiguratum,  nequead  priftinosufus  prorsus 
aptum  habere,  quam  eo  prorfus  carere.” 
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young  men  belonging  to  wharfs,  warehoufes,  mines 
or  coal-pits,  having  their  limbs  fo  ihattered,  that  the 
furgeon  has  pronounced  them  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme degree  ; and  that  if  the  patient  lived  in  trying 
to  fave  fuch  a limb,  he  muft  make  a hair-breadth 
efcape  and,  among  thofe  fo  hurt,  the  furgeon  will 
remember  fome  dying  of  immediate  gangrene, — fome 
loft  during  the  fecondary  fever, — fome  wafted  by  the 
profufe  difcharges  and  gleety  fores ; — and  a few  fub- 
mitting,  not  without  danger,  to  have  their  limbs  cut 
off,  even  in  the  midft  of  this  fuffering.  The  furgeon 
will  recoiled:,  with  pleafure,  a very  few  who  have  la- 
boured through  their  nine  month’s  cure,  and  yet, 
even  among  thofe  few,  he  will  alfo  remember  fome 
who  have  undergone  all  this  long  fuffering  and  con- 
finement, to  fave  a limb,  which  was  more  a burden 
than  a help  to  them,  fuch  as  the  furgeon  was  afhamed 
of,  and  fuch  as  the  patient  would  fain  have  had  cut 
off,  but  that  he  had  not,  like  the  old  woman  juft  men- 
tioned, the  courage  to  defire  an  operation.  It  puts 
us  in  mind  of  that  fentence  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  which 
is  one  of  the  many  inftances  of  his  fterling  good  fenfe 
in  matters  of  pradice  : — “ That  the  injury,  which  re- 
quires amputation,  is  of  that  violent  nature  that  it 
cannot  be  miftaken,  the  deftrudion  of  the  parts,  and 
the  impoftibility  of  their  being  faved,  is  manifeft  at 
firft  fight  — This  exprefiion  muft,  no  doubt,  be 
qualified  a little,  for  the  very  beft  furgeons  have  been 
deceived,  and  no  man  of  good  fenfe  or  honour  will 
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refufe  his  opinion,  for  fear  of  being  nuftaken,  for  fear 
of  lhame ; we  know  too  well  the  uncertainty  ot  all 
reafoning  on  what  nature  will  do  or  fuffer,  and  how 
weak  our  own  judgment  is.  We  mull  exped  to  fee 
many  live,  whofe  limbs  have  been  condemned,  and 
fome  die  whom  we  thought  we  could  fave.  We  mud 
riik  fome  limbs  which  might  have  been  preferved,  to 
fave  a few  lives.  When  the  queftion  comes  to  this, 
it  is  not  whether  the  furgeon  is  right  or  wrong,  but 
whether  the  poor  man  lhall  live  or  die.  And  then, 
if  a judicious  furgeon,  upon  deliberate  confideration 
of  the  whole  cafe,  lhall  think  either  that  life  is  in 
danger,  or  that  the  limb  cannot  be  preferved,  or  that 
, the  one  Hands  in  competition  with  the  other,  he  may 
deliver  his  opinion  honeftly;  no  lhame  can  follow, 
whatever  the  event  may  be. 

In  this  great  queftion,  there  is  not  one  moment  to 
lofe.  You  hold  your  confultation  in  the  evening;  it 
is  then  that  you  decide  the  patient’s  fate  ; and  by  the 
morning  matters  are  fo  changed,  that  whatever  your 
opinion  was,  by  that  opinion  you  mull  abide. 

“ A patient  was  brought  into  St.  Bartholomew’s 
hofpital,  having  a compound  fradture  of  both  the  bones 
of  the  leg,  within  four  inches  of  the  ancle  joint,  and 
the  mufcles  alfo  were  much  torn.  Mr.  Crane,  who 
was  foon  after  lent  for,  took  no  fmall  pains  to  per- 
fuade  the  man  to  lofe  his  limb,  as  the  only  chance  of 
preferving  his  life  ; but  being  unable  to  prevail  with 
him,  Mr.  Crane  removed  nearly  two  inches  of  the  ti- 
bia, placed  the  limb  in  an  extended  date,  and  gave 
fuch  directions  as  he  thought  neceflary. 
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“ The  next  morning,  the  patient  having  fuffered 
more  than  he  could  poflibly  have  done  from  an  ope- 
ration, was  now  deiirous  of  fubmitting  himfelf ; but 
Mr.  Crane  was  of  opinion  that  fuch  a ftep  could  only 
tend  to  halten  his  death,  which  happened  upon  the 
third  day  after  the  accident.” 

Thus,  in  all  fuch  cafes  does  the  patient’s  fate  hang 
upon  the  decifion  of  a moment ; and  whenever  the 
limb  is  folhattered,  by  a cannon  ball,  by  the  burfting 
of  a bomb,  by  a waggon  wheel  palling  over  it,  by  the 
falling  of  any  great  weight;  whenever  a limb  is  fo 
crulhed  that  there  are  many  chances  againftits  being 
preferved,  and  that  the  attempt  mull  immediately  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  and  that  the  limb  itfelf  when 
faved,  will  moll  likely  be  Ihort  and  diftorted,  fo  as  to 
be  rather  an  encumbrance  than  a help  to  him,  in 
fuch  cafe  it  ought  to  be  cut  off.  But  where  a lace- 
rated and  bleeding  artery  is  added  to  thefe  dangers, 
the  queltion  is  more  ealily  determined  ; this  either 
weakens  the  patient  by  the  open  bleeding,  or  difor- 
ders  the  limb  Hill  more  by  the  inward  driving  of  the 
blood  ; it  is  not  perhaps  impofiible  to  fave  the  patient, 
but  yet  the  chances  are  fo  many  again!!  him,  that  it 
would  be  much  better  the  limb  were  cut  oft'  at  once. 

*l  A coal  ininer  was  admitted  into  the  Leeds  infir- 
mary with  his  leg  terribly  fhattered,  by  a fall  of  coals, 
feveral  pieces  of  which  had  penetrated  into  the 
broken  flelli,  and  was  mixed  with  the  mufcles.  At 
firft  the  bleeding  was  violent,  but  it  gradually  abat- 
ed ; cooling  remedies  were  applied,  and  a tourniquet 
was  kept  in  readinefs.  Tile  hoemorrhagy  always 
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eeafed  before  any  artery  from  which  it  came  could 
be  difcovered.  Although  every  attention  was  paid 
by  a perfon  placed  to  watch  the  limb,  the  patient 
died  in  ten  days.  Neither  the  habit  nor  date  of  t e 
limb  were  fuch  as  to  render  amputation  adviiable, 

unlefs  it  had  been  done  early.'’ 

Once  more  I mud  obferve,  that  if  thefe  reafonmgs 
are  ufeful  to  the  young  furgeon,  it  mud  be  only  by 
my  having  hinted  at  a few  of  thofe  very  complicate! 
principles  which  are  to  dired  his  judgment,— no 
fendble  man  has  ever  ventured  to  determine,  nor  will 
dare  to  determine  this  as  a general  point there  is 
no  podibility  of  defining,  beforehand,  any  future  caie; 
there  is  no  podibility  of  conceiving  and  marking  the 
various  degrees  of  injury,  and  the  various  combina- 
tions of  contingent  circumdances ; for,  the  conditu- 
tion  of  the  patient,  his  accudomed  way  of  life,  has 
former  difeales,  or  his  prefent  health,  his  date  of  mind, 
his  alarm  or  his  coolnefs,  the  abfence  or  the  prefence 
of  fever,  the  conveniences  or  harddiips  of  Ins  fixa- 
tion '■)  even  the  manner  ol  his  fall,  along  with  the  de- 
gree and  form  of  the  injury  ; in  fliort,  a thoufand 
undefcribeable  circumdances  mud  affed  the  fui- 
geon’s  judgment ; fo  that  there  can  be  no  fpecific 
cafe  defcribed,  no  abfolute  rule  delivered  ; each  ac- 
cident is  an  individual  cafe  ; and  the  condud  ot  it, 
together  with  the  fafety  of  the  patient,  is  to  red  en- 
tirely on  the  difcretion  and  abilties  ot  the  furgeon. 

But  as  general  rules,  which  dill  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  frequent  exceptions,  perhaps  the  following 
aphorifms  may  be  received. 
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I ft,  The  chief  cafes  requiring  amputation  are  thofe 
in  which  the  limb  is  cruihed  by  a great  ball,  where 
the  mufcles  are  reduced  to  a mere  pulp,  the  bones 
broken,  the  limb  already  nearly  in  a ftate  of  gan- 
grene,— or  where  a bomb  or  great  bullet  has  broken 
the  bones  and  hurt  the  joint,  although  it  ftiould  not 
have  torn  the  Ikin,  either  from  its  being  an  oblique 
ball,  or  from  its  being.almoft  lpent. 

2dly,  A limb  having  the  great  bones  broken  by  a 
mulket  ball  piercing  the  limb  may  be  faved ; a limb 
in  which  the  fecondary  branches  of  the  arteries,  or 
even  the  great  trunk  is  wounded  (if  the  bones  be 
unhurt),  may,  as  in  the  cafe  of  any  more  fimple  aneu- 
rifm,  be  faved.  It  is  only  the  complication  of  aneu- 
rifm,  broken  bones,  and  wounded  joint  that  makes 
the  cafe  abfolutely  dangerous : and  fince  no  compli- 
cation of  circumftances  can  admit  of  a general  rule, 
this  mull  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  furgeon,  who 
muft  prepare  himfelf  by  a review  of  all  kinds  and 
degrees  of  danger,  to  reafon  upon  the  circumftances 
of  each  cafe. 

3dly,  It  is  but  too  plain,  that  there  is  a cafe  of  ne- 
ceflity,  and  a cafe  of  election,  that  often  in  a flying 
army,  or  in  a dangerous  camp,  we  muft  be  under  the 
diftrefiing  alternative  of  cutting  off  limbs,  which,  in 
happier  circumftances,  might  have  been  faved,  or  of 
feeing  our  patient  die  a miferable  and  violent  death. 
It  is  eafier  to  be  carried  in  waggons  with  a well  ampu- 
tated Hump,  than  with  fwelled  and  broken  limbs  coat- 
ed with  their  own  blood,  and  new  arteries  torn  by  the 
fradured  bones  at  every  ftep  ; and,  therefore,  if  your 
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patient  having  a terribly  fractured  limb,  cannot  lie  in 
quiet;  if  you  have  reafon  to  fear,  that  before  he  can 
arrive  at  any  hofpital,  the  limb  will  have  fallen  into 
gangrene,  or  the  man  himfelf  be  delirious  or  convul- 
fed;  if  he  have  wounded  arteries,  which  the  furgeons 
cannot  fecure,  and  that  he  cannot  have  ikiltul  nurfes, 
or  young  furgeons  to  watch  the  bleedings,  you  muft 
cut  off  the  limb.  But  here  alfo  much  is  left  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  furgeon.  Nothing  feems  more  harfh 
or  unfeeling,  than  to  fay  that  any  circumftances  can 
be  an  apology  for  a thing  which  fhould  not  be  done  ; 
but  ftill  it  is  plain,  that  the  circumliances  of  an  army, 
or  a befieged  city,  make  a part  of  the  cafe  of  every 
individual  foldier  in  that  city  or  army,  and  that  the 
neceffity  of  the  thing,  according  to  the  vulgar  adage, 
is  itfelf  a law. 

qthly,  If  the  thigh  bone  be  broken  into  many 
pieces,  and  with  large  fplinters  driven  through  the 
fkin,  if  the  knee  joint  be  fhattered  and  torn,  if  the 
tibia  and  fibula  be  terribly  fradlured,  as  by  a ball,  or 
a loaded  carriage  palling  over  it,  and  that  along  with 
that  compound  fadture,  with  crufhed  bones,  de- 
tached fplinters,  and  the  fkin  and  mufcles  macerated 
in  a proportioned  degree,  there  alfo  be  lacerations 
of  the  tibial  and  fibular  arteries,  the  limb  cannot  be 
faved.  And  although  the  foot  may  be  faved  when 
a ball  has  pafied  through  the  heel  bone,  or  has  paf- 
fed  quite  through  the  tarfus  (although  it  have  fplin- 
tered  all  the  bones),  yet  when  the  ball  flicks  in  the 
tarfus,  it  is  a very  dangerous  wound  (often  followed 
by  locked  jaw  or  gangrene),  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
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lave  the  foot ; but  when  both  the  ancle  joint  is  laid 
open,  and  the  tarfus  alfo  is  much  lacerated  and  dif- 
ordered,  it  is  almoft  impolfible  to  fave  the  foot,  it  had 
better  be  cut  off*. 

5thly,  In  this  fourth  rule  I have  mentioned  chiefly 
the  dangerous  wounds  cf  the  lower  extremity  ; and 
the  reafon  of  iny  doing  this  falls  now  to  be  explained  ; 
for  it  is  really  in  wounds  of  the  lower  extremity 
chiefly,  that  we  are  reduced  to  the  hard  neccflity  of 
cutting  off  the  limb.  The  lower  extremity  is  larger, 
forming  a great  proportion  of  the  whole  bodVj 
whence  a high  fever  and  greater  pain  eniue  ; and  in 
its  V'ounds  there  are  larger  arteries  to  bleed,  greater 
bones  to  be  reunited  or  reftored,  and  larger  maffes  of 
mufcle  and  lkin,  to  fall  into  inflammation  ; but  the 
chief  danger  is  the  confinement  in  wounds  of  the  low- 
er extremities,  with  confequent  lofs  of  health.  The 
uniform  pofture  exhaufts  the  fpirits,  and  the  profufe 
difebarges  exhaufl:  the  ftrength ; and  few  have  the 
refolution  to  go  through  all  the  hardfhips  of  a nine 
month’s  cure.  Whereas,  in  wounds  of  the  upper  ex- 

* That  none  of  thefe  wounds  can  be  cured,  it  is  far  from  my  in, 
tent  ion  to  affirm  ; I know  well  that  they  have  been  cured  ; I have 
feen  fuch  defperate  cafes  cured.  We  have,  among  other  cafes,  one 
of  a knee  joint,  another  of  a thigh  bone  terribly  (battered,  and  yet 
cured  by  the  celebrated  Deffault ; bpt  the  queflion  is,  Whether  the 
dangers  be  not  greater  than  the  chances  ? and  I think  the  proper 
thing  to  be  faid  on  this  occafion  is  juft  this  : “ When  a judicious  man 
fays  that  a limb  ought  to  be  removed,  he  does  not  mean  that  it  is  im. 
poffible,  at  all  events,  that  fuch  limb  can  be  faved,  nor  that  the  pa- 
tient mull  infallibly  die.”  Pott,  p.  400. 
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tremities,  the  proportion  of  the  wound  to  the  whole 
fyftem  is  fm all,  the  fever  flight ; the  cafe  is  in  all  re- 
fpects  more  manageable  ; a man  wounded  in  the  arm 
can  be  carried  with  little  comparative  luflfering  horn 
a field  of  battle,  and  he  is  not  confined  tor  months  to 
a loathfome  hofpital ; the  moment  that  his  fever  is 
gone,  he  is  able  to  rife,  he  recovers  his  health,  and 
he  preferves  it  during  the  whole  cure. 

We  ftruggle  long  and  patiently  to  preferve  the  hand, 
for  it  is  by  his  hands  that  the  poor  man  earns  his  bread ; 
but,  in  a great  wound  of  the  leg,  we  ought  not,  by  a 
Jong  confinement,  to  rifk  his  life  to  fociety,  or  to  thofe. 
who  are  depending  upon  him  ; and,  w'hen  he  is  forced 
to  lofe  his  leg,  he,  ftill  having  his  hands  to  work  with, 
continues  a ufelul  citizen,  though,  no  doubt,  he  will 
be  ufelefs  as  a foldier ; and  this  very  diftin&ion  con- 
ftitutes,  I believe,  the  chief  difference  betwixt  the 
practice  of  the  Englifli  and  of  the  Pruflian  furgeon, 
wliofe  decifion  on  this  point  has  been,  if  I am  not 
greatly  miftaken,  fettled  by  fome  higher  authority 
than  that  of  a jury  of  army-furgeons. 

Gthly,  Amputation  fliould,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the 
limb  is  plainly  and  irrecoverably  difordered,  be  per- 
formed upon  the  fpot. 

When  the  operation  has  been  delayed,  either  by 
the  inconveniencies  of  your  fituation,  the  tardinefs  of 
confultants,  or  by  the  real  accidents  and  difficulties  of 
the  cafe ; in  fhort,  wherever  the  pain  or  fwelling,  fe- 
ver, or  convulfion,  have  come  on,  there  you  muff  re- 
frain from  prefent  operation,  and  mufl  try  to  fave  the 
limb.  But  again,  after  the  patient,  having  efcaped 
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the  fil'd  dangers  of  gangrene,  has  lain  for  fix  weeks, 
or  two  months,  under  profufe  fuppurations  or  exfo- 
liating bones ; if,  while  you  are  trying  to  fupport  him 
with  bark  and  wine,  with  very  poor  hopes  of  ac- 
complifhing  a cure,  he  Ihould  plainly  be  finking  un- 
der the  hectic  fever,  then  again  amputation  may  be 
propofed  ; but  it  is,  on  one  hand,  very  diftrefiing  to 
throw  away  all  hope,  and  lofe  the  advantages  which 
our  patient  has  ftruggled  for,  through  fo  much  differ- 
ing and  danger; — while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  life, 
which  was  at  firlt  in  danger  from  pain  and  gangrene, 
is  now  a fecond  time  in  danger  from  colliquative  fup- 
purations  and  a hectic,  which  wafies  his  ftrength ; — 
but  this  very  weaknefs,  which  has  brought  him  into 
this  condition,  is  fo  far  favourable  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  operation,  that  it  may  be  fairly  queftioned,  whe- 
ther this  fecond  period  be  not  fitter  for  amputation 
than  the  firlt. 

ythly,  With  regard  to  the  operation  itfelf,  I may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  French 
and  Pruffian  furgeons  proceeded  from  operations 
either  done  under  inaufpicious  circumftances,  or  in 
themfelves  ill  performed  ; and  that,  by  a prudent 
choice  in  point  of  time,  and  neatnefs,  in  the  manner  of 
performing  the  operation, — a particular  care  in  fecur- 
ing  the  arteries,  and  every  endeavour  to  keep  your  pa- 
tient clean  and  warm  in  an  eafy  condition,  and  in 
general  health,  you  will  be  fuccefsful,  not  indeed  in 
the  proportions  of  private  pradice,  but  in  proportion 
to  your  means  and  opportunities ; and  more  than  this, 
no  man  of  good  fenfe  can  look  for. 
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8thly , To  conclude  5 you  mud  never  amputate  dur- 
ing fever,  pain,  convulfion,  great  fwellmg  of  the 
limbs,  but  mod  efpecially,  during  that  high-colouied 
inflammation  which  betokens  approaching  gangrene 
there  the  difeafe  is  in  the  conditution  ; by  cutting  0 
the  limb,  you  do  not  cut  off  the  difeafe The  gan- 
grene, in  two  days,  lhows  itfelf  upon  the  dump,  or 
the  convulfions,  which  ceafe,  perhaps,  for  a moment, 
return  along  with  thofe  dartings  which  follow  ampu- 
tation ; and  then  follow  a bending  back  of  the  body, 
locked  jaw,  and  a very  cruel  death.  This  is  the  rea- 

fon  of  our  performing  amputation,  either  on  the  m- 

ftant,  viz.  before  thefe  terrible  fymptoms  have  begun, 
or  later,  and  after  they  have  ceafed  ; this  is  the  foun- 
dation of  Le  Dran’s  axiom,  “ That  where  there  is 
plainly  a neceffity  for  lofing  a limb,  the  fooner  it  is 
done  the  better.”— And  my  intention  in  this  reafon- 
ing,  and  thefe  remarks,  is  to  edablifli  this  rule  in  your 
minds  above  all  the  feducdion  of  wonderful  cales, 
which,  though  furely  true,  are  yet  mere  exceptions, 
which  it  were  better  for  you  not  to  know,  than  trad 
to  too  much  *. 

Here  1 feel  it  natural  to  exprefs  my  diflike,  once 
more,  of  this  unphilofophical  way  of  fetting  up  parti- 
cular exceptions,  which  our  colledions  abound  with, 


* I have  mentioned  my  intention  of  giving  a proper  review  of 
Bclguer’s  opinions,  of  which  fome  of  thefe  ftri&ures  may  perhaps 
be  thought  in  fome  degree  a refutation  ; but  yet  I am  fenfible  that 
fuch  an  undertaking  would  be  tedious  to  fome,  and  to  many,  I hope, 
quite  fuperfluous. 
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again  ft  general  rules,  of  which  our  fyftems  are  very  def- 
titute. 

The  true  appearance  of  thefe  cafes  is  really  amufing 
to  a deliberate  obferver ; and  the  conclufion,  which 
Ihould  be  drawn  from  them,  is  very  obvious.  We  could, 
I think,  upon  an  emergency,  produce  ten  or  twelve 
tales  of  knives  cut  out  from  the  ftomach  fafely, — as 
many  cafes  of  gangrenous  hernias  cured, — a hundred 
wounds  of  the  brain,  with  great  fpoonfuls  of  it,  dif- 
charged,  the  perfon  continuing  very  fenfible  and  wit- 
ty, and  fometimes,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  wittier 
than  before;  and  moft  eafily  could  we  produce  a hun- 
dred good  cures  by  the  Casfarean  operation,  the  wo- 
man being  no  more  hurt  than  if  Ihe  had  been  bled  in 
the  arm  for  a headach.  And  yet,  notwithfhmding  all 
this,  no  man  will  believe,  that  knives  are  eafy  in  the 
ftomach,  ftrangulated  hernias  fafe,  or  wounds  of  the 
brain  without  danger  ; neither  fhould  Mr.  Btlgucr’a, 
twelve  cafes,  nor  any  twelve  cafes  produced  by  any 
other  man,  induce  a furgeon  to  believe,  that  gun-fhot 
wounds,  with  lacerated  arteries  and  broken  bones,  are 
fafe,  efpecially  if  that  furgeon  have  feen  (as  indeed  we 
fee  daily)  a patient  dying  of  gangrene,  from  a luxated 
ancle,  in  the  very  moment  in  which  his  furgeons  were 
confulting  about  cutting  off  his  leg. 

Such  ftrong  repeated  proteftations,  upon  this  ftngle 
point,  cannot  be  fuperfluous,  when  we  fee  a whole  ar- 
my of  furgeons,  deputing,  as  it  were,  their  head  fur- 
geon to  fay,  In  all  the  Pruftian  camps  and  hofpitals 
during  a whole  war,  among  fix  thoufand  wounded 
men  we  have  not  cut  off  one  ftngle  limb  ! — indeed. 
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the  impreffion  which  fuch  an  affertion  muft  make, 
and  the  high  credit  of  Belguer’s  book  in  this  country, 
leads  me,  unpleafant  as  it  may  be,  to  the  talk  of  ex- 
plaining his  book  to  you,  which  fhall  be  the  fubject 
of  my  next  difcourfe. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  IVTundkll  Son,*^ 
Royal  Bank  Clefe,  Edinburgh . j 
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